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PREFACE. 



A. COMMON complaint is, the want of infor- 
mation on the subject of South America, but 
the meaning of all who make it, is not pre- 
cisely the same. By far the greater number, 
having given but little attention to the geo- 
graphy and history of that vast continent, 
seem to think that the deficiency lies in the 
stock of information already accumulated. 
This, however, is a mistake ; for the works 
already published, ancient and modern, are 
sufficient to occupy years of study* The 
writings of Robertson, and Raynal, are to 
be procured almost every where ; although 
the works of Herrera, Garcilasso, Oveidcf, 
add others, are extremely rare, yet, they 
have furnished materials for numerous com- 
pilers. In times comparatively modem, the 
writings of UUoa, Humboldt, Depons, Mo- 
lina, and^ Azara, contain a fund of \\!iiQ;rssi^- 
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tion with respect to the geography, statistics, 
and history of New Spain, Venezuela, Peru, 
Chili, and La Plata. Without naming any 
others, it would require at least six months 
to become master of all the information 
laboriously collected by these authors. 

It is not then altogether the deficiency in 
the stock of information possessed by the 
public, which furnishes a just cause of com- 
plaint ; the fault must, in some measure, be 
attributed to those who complain, for not 
availing: themselves of what is within their 
reach. The study of South American affairs, 
has not yet become fashionable; persons 
who possess the most minute acquaintance 
with the different countries of Europe, have 
scarcely given themselves the trouble to 
become familiar with the mere geographical 
outlines of our great southern continent. 
To what cause are we to attribute this want 
of curiosity, with respect to the most im- 
portant portion of the globe? The works 
on South America, it is true, are many of 
them voluminous, but there is no want of 
abridgements and compilations. Thompson's 
Alcedo, Walton on the Colonies, Wilcox's 
Buenos Ayres, and Bonnycastle's South 
America, can, without difficulty, be procured 
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by those who are desirous of obtaining a 
general acquaintance with the subject. I 
was more surprised at the number of excel- 
lent works on South America, than at the 
deficiency, although the field, far from being 
exhausted, each day acquires new interest. 

There are some, whose complaints of want 
of information are much more limited ; they 
mean that there is no satisfactory account of 
the actual state of the different countries of 
South America, or of the nature and conse^ 
quences of the dreadful wars, which, for the 
last ten years, have crimsoned its soil. Of 
the justice of this complaint, there can be no 
doubt The simple perusal of the small 
volume entitled, an ^^ Outline of the Revo- 
lutions in South America,'^ will satisfy any 
one how much curious and interesting infor-^ 
mation may be given. The reports of the 
commissioners sent out by the United States, 
at the same time that they add greatly to 
what has already been obtained, show how 
much is yet to be known ; and even these, 
although very generally perused, have been 
studied by few. Why then, it will be asked, 
do I swell the pile of unappropriated, ne- 
glected information, by the addition of two 
octavo volumes ? 
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It is certainly not with the vain hope^ of 
being able to give a fidl and satisfaetorj 
account of all things worth knowing, in rela- 
tion to pne hfiif of the habitable world. Who 
ijs there that will be found so adventurous, as 
to attempt the explanation of all things re- 
lating to the geography, soils, sciences, and 
institutions of Europe, in the compass of 
two small volumes? Or, what should we 
think of one who should attempt^ in the 
same limits, to give a full and satisfactory 
aoeorunt of these states ? Such a work, how- 
ever excellent, would necessarily imply muck 
pluvious information in the reader, or at least 
much subsequent study* I hope, therefore, 
the reader will not condemn me for having 
disappointed him in what he had no right to 
expec^» I do not propose to give an epitome 
of every thing worthy to be knovm in the new 
world ; an account of its topography, rivers^ 
proyinces, towns, savages, civil and political 
history, or the various incidents of the pre- 
sent revolution, on twenty different san- 
guinary theatres of war. 1 have undertaken 
to give a narrative of a voyage of nearly 
twenty thousand miles, wi^h all that 1 saw 
and heard, or could collect from authentic 
sources, at the places where I touched* 1 
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CQp$idere4 it nep^^^^ry tQ re^^ joiucIi, aud 
with care, in order to dir^qt my attention to 
proper ofajecite of qbs^ryatioii^ and to avoid 
mifitqj^iqg crudities for oev discoveries. Few 
p^iu tell, bftw mapy vplumes the traveller, 
wbQ i$ f^p^iotis to discharge his task with 
jB4^1ity, W!ist ppre over, before he can ven- 
ture to write down a few linps. 

What i^ w«^ttted at present, is not so ipuch 
a WP>*K eipbracing th^ n^pe^sary iQfoniiatiQO 
pn tb^ i^ubject of Sputb America generally, 
as one tba^ should creiate a desire to be inr 
formed- I feel but tpp wpU my incapacity for 
tbe dispharge of si)cb A ta^k. I Qei1;ber pos-* 
sei^s that grftcp ^.pd fascinatiQjn of slylcj, which 
give interest tp every subjects nor the lite- 
rary reputation that cw add impprtance to 
whatever { mf^y write. My ambitioA extends 
pp furtbpr tbf^n to makp a fair and hpoest 
statement pf the facts that have come within 
my knowledge, together with the inferences I 
have dr£^wn from tbem. I affect no humir 
lity, for the purpose of disarming criticism ; 
J ask neither more nor less tbap the mea^ 
sure of justice, to which ptherft are entitled. 
To the American public, to whom / make 
my report^ I address myself with confidence, 
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full J convinced that its sentence will be just, 
even if against me. 

During a residence of four or five years in 
Louisiana, part of the time as one of the 
judges of the state, I had an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the Spanish cha- 
racter, laws, and government. I applied my- 
self a good deal to Spanish literature, hav- 
ing previously acquired a knowledge of the 
Spanish language as well as of the French ; 
and living on the borders of New Spain, I 
had an opportunity of forming an acquaint- 
ance with several intelligent natives of that 
country, who contributed much to remove 
the prejudices, which, in common with many 
of my countrymen, I had formed against every 
thing Spanish, whether European or Ameri- 
can. My feelings were thus at an early period 
enlisted on the cause of South American 
emancipation ; but Ifelt no other interest than 
this : I was never either directly or indirectly 
connected with the fortunes of any of the 
chieftains, or other persons, actually engag- 
ed in the patriot cause. I wished well to 
those who directed the affairs of the patriots, 
and judged of them chiefly by their suc- 
cess, for I knew that any other mode, at 
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this distance from the scene of action, could 
not be much relied on. If, by any fatality, 
I should have been enlisted in the private 
views and interests, of any of these chiefs, I 
would honestly avow myself a partisan^ and 
leave to others to judge, whether my testu 
many could he impartial. I have uniformly 
condemned the whole scheme of privateer- 
ing in the name of the patriot governments, 
especially of those that have neither shipSy 
seamen J nor even ports of their own. I con- 
sider it as an abominable abuse, calculated 
to bring the patriot cause into disrepute with 
good men, tending to demoralize our mari- 
ners, and to gratify a thirst for plunder, in 
many who care for little else. 

The sphere of my personal observations, I 
own was extremely limited ; the reader must 
judge whether my opportunities were ne- 
glected. It is not by remaining a few months 
in a strange city, or running full speed over 
uninhabited plains, that much profound 
knowledge is to be obtained; such a tra- 
veller can only speak with confidence of the 
mere surface of things ; he can see but 
little, and must take his accounts from the 
few whom accident, or their own officious- 
ness, throws in his way. It is true the tra- 
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veller may interrogate those who are well 
acquainted with the different parts of the 
country, but he must do this skilfully, luid 
receire with caution every thin^ he hears. 
" Do, sir, write me down what you hate just 
stated," is the usual request of inexperienced 
travellers ; on their return, should they pub* 
lish, their works are chiefly made up of these 
indigested scraps. I carefully sought out 
persons who had been in different parts of 
South America, and endeavoured to extract 
from them all the information I could ; at 
the same time I carefully cultivated the 
acquaintance of individuals in all classes of 
society, the military, the clergy, the bar, and 
the officers of government ; my situation as 
secretary affording many facilities without 
the trammels of ceremony and formality, 
that would have been imposed on lAe by ap- 
pearing in a different capacity. 

Some men profess to be in search of truths 
while they believe they have already fouikd it ; 
others set out with theoretic frames, to which 
every thing must conform,^!* aiit impavj and 
are as sensitive in their favourite notions as 
the horns cf a snail; but I know that we 
must be often wrong before we can be right 
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It ii^justlj observed by a celebrated philoso- 
pher, tliAt the nmplesi ideas are those which 
suggest themselves last ; first thoughts in 
matters of right and vmrong are probably 
the best, but not so in humaA science and 
knowledge. 

Almost from the first moment of my 
arrival at Buenos Ayres, I diligently sought 
irfter every printed paper, no matter of how 
little apparent value, knowing that in coun- 
tries struggling for political life, every thing 
from the press should be examined, iA order 
to discover whether it bears the harsh stamp 
of despotism, or breathes the fragrant breath 
of liberty. I had the good fortunfe to make an 
extensive collection of paitiphlets, files dt 
newspapers, and political tracts ; with the 
help of these, and the histories of Gree<;e, of 
Italy, of Switzerland, of Holland, and 6veh of 
the United States, I hate vclntufeid, thotigh 
not without hcfsitation, to risk some observa- 
tions on their political transactions. 

I hav€! been^ politely favoured Ivith the 
perusal of the papers of commodore Sin- 
clair, and have taken fhd libei1;y of oc^- 
sioAalty interweaving some of hkr observa- 
tions, ift the narrative of the voyatge. 
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I have employed myself at different times 
in translating interesting documents, and 
state papers, of the South American govern* 
ments, and intended to have inserted them 
in the Appendix, but it will not be possible 
to find room for more than two or three. I 
could have desired the insertion of the pro- 
visional constitution, translated with great 
accuracy by Mr. Read, a gentleman of fine 
taste and acquirements. I have inserted a 
translation of the manifesto of independence 
of La Plata ; the substance of that of Chili^ 
may be seen in the documents appended to 
the report of Mr. Bland ; but from its pre* 
serving the Spanish idiom, I should judge 
the translation to have been executed by a 
Spaniard ; it is, therefore, not surprising 

that it should seem to be rather a tame pro- 

^^^ • 

dttction. The English reader, for instance, 
would mistake the follovidng sentence for a 
syllogism : " We want — ^we can — then we 
ought to be free."" But in the original it is 
nothing more than a bold apostrophe. '^ We 
resolve — we are able to be free — then we 
shall be free." It is a common sentiment 
that nothing more is necessary for a people 
to be free, than to will it— but if, in addition. 
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they exceed tiieir oppressors in physical 
stretigtfa, they may be said ^' to hold a bond 
of fate.** 

' ' ** By oppression's woes and pains f 
By your sons in senrile chains ! 
We will drain our dearest \e\j3», 
But they shail befreer-^BvRVs. 

. I eadfiot flatter myself with the hope that 
tjh^pe. volumes are free from erroris in point 
of fact and inference «-^ there must neces- 
saf Uy be many, and I hope they will be eor<- 
iiBeted ;by ijMse who possess better informa- 
tion* My ambition will be gratified, if my 
lyork shall be found to aid in producing a 
spirit of inquiry. The fact that we pay too 
little attention to South America, ought to 
he repeated 'again and again, until we shall 
be roused from our state of apathy. On the 
part of the United States, as well as of Great 
!9ritaiiP^:it would be iBfexcusable to be inat- 
tentive to what is going forward, in that 
qii«irrt#r of the world « They are capable of 
ded^ding themselyes, pf governing them- 
selves^ Sand of being fre^,; in spite of all that 
niULjhe isiaid by narrow minded self-suffi- 
cient men. They expect friendship and 
good will from us, and have a right to expect 
it. If we cannot speak favourably of them, 

b 
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at least we ought not studiously to display, 
what we conceive to be their foibles and 
faults. What people more sensitive than we, 
to the slanders of such men as Weld or 
Ashe, and yet we sometimes venture sneers 
and ill-natured taunts against people who 
believe they are following our glorious ex- 
ample ! These are regarded by them as 
*^ the unkindest cuts of all/^ Th^J *^re 
keenly and deeply felt by the patriots of the 
South, and I fear they have produced dis- 
gust that will not easily be removed ; but I 
will venture to say to them, in the name of 
my country, and the government of my 
country, that such sentiments are jyis^ 

CLAIMED BY BOTH. 

To the many inaccuracies, and inelegan- 
cies of composition, I plead guilty, and sub- 
mit to the sentence of the public, alleging 
in mitigation, that authorship in this country 
is not a profession, that it has been engaged 
in by me at the expense of the occupation 
by which I must earn my bread. I have 
had no time to polish and correct ; having 
been obliged, in general, to keep pace with 
tiie printer. - 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Importance of Spanish Ameriea'^Remarki on the Population'^State of 
Learning and If^ormaHon^^panith Colonial Oovemment and 
Policy — System of Finances-Commercial Policy — Obstacles to the 
Revolution, 



Jterhaps no sovereigns ever possessed an empire oiF 
snch vast extent and importance^ as that of the kings of 
Spain in America. The South American continent alone,' 
when considered with relation to its capacities and fu- 
ture destinies^ is probably eqtuil to all the rest of the 
habitable globe. Its geographical surtace is less, indeed, 
than that of Africa, but when we consider how small 
a part of that continent is capable of sustaining human 
life, how bad its climate^ and how deficient in rivers, 
the veins and arteries of the earth, it sinks in the scale 
far below the new world. Of Europe, much is given up - 
to excessive cold ; and of Asia, immense portions are 
barren and uninhabitable. Internal seas, lakes, and 
marshes, occupy a much greiiter proportion than in New 
Spain, or South America. The steppes, or grassy plains 
of Asia, are of much greater extent than lliose of the 
American continent. The plains of New Spain are 
better supplied with water, and consequently more 
fertile ; the pampas of La Plata, it is true, wear a more 
unpromising appearance; but I am inclined to think. 
Vol. I. B 
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. . '. thj^t ^irheqrtlt^ey. ^tje^l.'hecpme more perfectly knoTm, they 
" .,:will?te-ft>tind' dTeS^vmg 6{ a better character. They 



have advantages of climate and soil^ which place them 
far above the immense steppes in the north of Asia. But 
that part of South America^ by some called Amazonia^ 
(from the wonderful river by which it is watered, with 
its numerous branches, indicating the fecundity of the 
soil they traverse), has nothing equalling it in any other 
quarter of the world. The imagination is lost in con- 
templating the future destiny of this immense region, 
still inhabited by hundreds of unknown tribes, and 
where the labour and enterprize of civilized man, will 
have fall ^cope for thousands of years. 

I. The countries watered by the Amazon, the Parana, 
the great rivers of Brazil, the Rio Negro of Patagonia, 
and by the Orpnoko, may be regarded as still in a state 
of nature. In North America, th^e interior of Guatimala 
is yet scarcely ki^pwn. Hpndn7*as, and Yi}katan> may 
be considered as m^inhabited forests. The seat^ of 
civilization in South America, are. but specks on its. 
vast surface; and even these, (with, the e^ceptipn of a 
fj^w districts), scarcely contain a; hundredth part of the 
{population they are able tp support. The w}i(ole South 
American population has been estimated at; pineteen 
millioiis; it probably does not exceed that of the^ island 
of Great Britain; while the mildness of the American 
climate, and the fertility of its soil, are such, as to 
e^ble ten times the number of people to subsist, on 
a given space of the same extent. An estimate, of the 
capacity of South Ameirica for the subsistence of popu- 
lation^ would fill any one with amazement who has not 
reflected 'on the subject. It would not be hazardous to 
assert, that if all the inhabitants of Eurppe and Asia 
could be transported to the new world, its firuitfti) )>030B1 
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could famish subsistence for them all. The whole 
of the Spanish possessions may be said to enjoy a tem- ' 
perate climate ; lying between thirty-eight degrees norths ' 
and fifty-fouf degrees south, they never experienice 
extreme cold; and between the tropics, eren under the * 
equator, the heats are not greater than in some of the 
temperate climates of Etitope.* 

The position of South America as relates to the 
United Stated, to Europe, Africa, and Asia, holds out 
the most singular advantages for commerce. When ' 
the commerce of the east conies to receive ihat ditection 
which seenis to be pointed out by nature, through the 
Canibeah sea and the gulf of Mexico, America will " 
then be the acknowledged centre of the earth. Therfe * 
are sc^cely any of the vegetable, or animal productions 
of the other parts of the world, which may not be easily 
naturalized here, not to speak of a variety found no 
where else. Of the precious metals^ America inay be 
considered -the treasury of all civilized nations ;t and, ' 
theretfere, as possessiilg the power to regulate their 
activity dnd enterprize. In spices, gums, and in articles ^ 
useful in the materia medica, she equals, if not sur- ' 



* The cliteate of Rio J«idr6 bat^ been comj^iifedhy an Bngtiifa'' 
writer to ihat of Naples.. Darinir the time we were in Soatii': 
America, we experienced at no time so g^eat a degree of heat, a4 '. 
that which . we felt in the mpnth of Joly^ near Norfolk, on our . 
retnm. 

t The qnantity of gold and silver annna](y sent by the new eon- 
tinetit into Europe, amounts to more than nine-tenths of the pro- 
dace of tiie whole mines in the known worid. The Spanish colonies, ' 
for example, fbmish anmiaUy three millions and a half marks of 
silver, (2,370,046 troy weight), while in the whole of the European 
states, including Asiatic Russia, the total annual produce of the 
mines scarcely exceeds three hundred thousand marks, (230,130 
pounds troy.) 

B2 
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passes^ the East Indies. Possibly, the time may come, 
when the attraction which has so long drawn the nations 
of Europe to China and Hindostan, will be much dimi- 
nished. In time, almost every thing that the earth can 
produce, will be found in America. 

All the commercial nations of Europe, have mani- 
fested at different periods, a desire to obtain a foot- 
hold in South America. The attempts of the Dutch 
to wrest the Brazils from the Portuguese, gave rise to 
one of the most bloody wars ever known on this side 
of the Atlantic. The English never for a moment re- 
linquished their designs on the new world. Although in 
a great measure, masters of its commerce, they were also 
apibitious of bejbag masters of its soil* Scarcely any 
part of South America, has escaped the daring enter- 
prize of this nation. Their capture of Carthagena, and 
of Cuba, the possession of which they afterwards re- 
signed, and their subsequent attempts on La Plata, 
are welllmown. England in every mode has occa- 
sioned the greatest .annoyaace to Spain of any olher 
nation ; she was almost tiie only one from whom she 
h{td any thin^ to fear; and but for the extraordinary 
occurrence which converted these natural enemies 
into allies, there is no telling how far England would 
have taken advantage of the decrepitude of the Spa- 
nish monarchy. It is probable, however, that in- 
stead of open attempts at cotiquest, she would have 
resorted to the arts of seduction to withdraw the Ame- 
ricans from allegiance to, Spain, holding out to them 
a feigned gmrdianship and protection.* However this 
may be^ the. only .po3sessions of Great Britain at pre- 



• I allude to the proclaiyiation of Pictoh, and the other plans on 
fobtinl797. 
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sent on the soutliem continent^ are those^ of Esequibo 
and Demerara^ inconsiderable colonies near the equatot^ 
taken from the Datch. The French and Datch colo- 
nies of Guyana, are comparatively of little importance. 
Sonth America may therefore be considered as divided 
between Spain and Portugal ; the former including the 
provinces which have gained, or are Struggling for inde-^ 
pendence. 

Spanish America is distributed into four viceroyal- 
ties ; New Spain, New Grenada, Peru, and Rio de la 
Plata; and into the captain-generalships of Yukatan, 
Guatimala, Venezuela, Chili and Cuba. The isltods 
belonging to, or claimed by Spain, are Cuba, Porto- 
Bico, Margarita, and St. Andrews. In the Pacific, 
she possesses the Archipelago of Chiloe, and the 
island of Juan Fernandez, with some others on the 
coast of Chili. With the exception of Peru, (some- 
times called Lima from its capital), all Spanish Ame- 
rica has been the theatre of revolutionary struggles, 
or is now actually in possession of the patriots. The 
vicerojralty of Grenada, a territory more 'extensive 
than our old thirteen states, was for several years the 
scene of a bloody contest for independence. The in- 
cidents of this contest in the provinces of Carthagena, 
Santa Martha, Choco, Popayan, and Quito, are fami- 
liar to most readers.* The blaze has subsided, but 
the fire is not yet extinguished, nor will be/ until there 
cease to be any combustible materials. The inci- 
dents of the war in Venezuela, are also tolerably well 
known; but, excepting in the island of Margarita, the 
contest still rages. On the plains of Calabozo and 
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* See " The Outline of the RevohUion in South America/* a work 
written with great impartiality and regard to truth. 
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Caraccas^ the bloody and extenninatiDgwar^ it is feared, 
Mrill not soon be brought to a closer It is only in 
jthe viceroyalty of La Plata, flutt the progress of in- 
dependence has been firm and sure. It is true, this 
xnigl^ty cause Jias been desperately contested in the 
rugged mountains of the provinces on the heads of the 
Paraguay and Amazon; the theatre on which La Plata 
has been struggling for liberty with various success 
for the last eight years. Chili in close alliance with 
this republic, may bid defiance to Spain : without this, 
iif we may judge from the past, the question is doubt- 
ful. The only viceroyalty of South America, which 
has remained quiet firom the beginning of the contest, 
is Peru ; the most feeble, and with the exception of its 
mineral wealth, the least important of them all.^ This 
was the ppint first seized upon by Pizarro, and his 
daring followers; it was, therefore, the seat of govern- 
ment for all the rest of South America, on their sue- 
cessive discovery and conq^est. Erom the reluctance 
of Spain in the adoption of any new measures called 
for by th^ exigence of circumstances, the inconve- 
nience of this arrangement was felt Iqng before the 
remedy could be applied. Some of the provinces lay 
. two thousand miles from Lima, the residence of thp 
viceroy; and being separated by trackless deserts. 



' • It contains abont a millimi of inhabitants, more than one half 
composed of the spiritless Indian peasantry; of the other half the 
greater part is made up of negroes and mulattocs. Scarcely ja fifth 
are whites, and the number of monks and nuns is greater than in 
any other catholic country in the world, and may account for the 
slow progress of population and the dissoluteness of -morals. The 
staple manufactoiy of Peru, is priests; and of them, a sufficient 
number is made te supply all South America. 
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the greatest inconyenience waa expenencedy fiom flie 
want of conununication with the capital, tt was not 
until 1718^ that New Grenada was erected into a vice^ 
royalty, nor imtil 1731 that the provinces of Vene^ 
zuela were placed under a- separate government. Chili 
was erected into a captain-generalship abont the same 
tkne. In the year 1778,* La PliBtta was erected into 
a viceroyalty, together with the npper provinces of 
Peru, which have already been spoken of as the theatre 
of war; and which, in point of wealth, and numerical 
population, constitute by far the most important portion 
of the viceroyalty.* 

In the physical configuration of America, there are 
many interesting peculiarities. The great traveller, 
Humboldt, has exhibited the principal of these, in the 
works already published by him ; in those which he is 
still preparing for the press, the magnificent outline 
will be filled up. The most striking features of the 
new world, constituting the principal difierence be-^ 
twe^i it and the other quarters of the globe, are its 
mountains and rivers. The chain of the -Andes, is 
undoubtedly the longest in the world, traversing both 
North and South America, and in some points, (unless 
we except the mountains of Thibet), the most elevated. 
Beyond the Isthmus these mountains separate, and 
traverse the continent in three distinct chains or 
ridges. The first is the Cordilleras, which runs along^ 
the Pacific, and is in fact a continuation of the rocky 
mountains of North America. The* second is the 
chain which branches from the Cordillera in the pro- 
vince of Quito, passes through New Grenada towards 



• See the report of Mr. Rodney, for a clear and succinct notice 
of the establishment of the different colonial goYemments. 
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the Atlantic, and pursuing a course nearly parallel, is 
interrupted by the Oronoko, reappears in Guyana, 
and approaches the Amazon, when it is in like man- 
ner broken by the immense valley of this riyer. It 
afterwards shews itself in Braasil, trayersing it in the 
whole extent, again subsiding in the highlands of 
^BCaldonado, near La Plata. The third chain, called 
'^e Eastern Cordillera of Peru, runs towards the tro- 
pic, whence it takes an inclined direction, and termi- 
nates in the south east, in the plains of the Grand 
Chaco. There are besides, a number of interior chains, 
particularly those which separate the valleys of the 
great rivers of Brazil. From the eastern ridges, there 
is a gradual slope to the interior, while on the coast 
their ascent is abrupt and steep. Their elevation 
is considerably less than the Cordillera or Andes, 
and they are more irregular and broken. The vast 
track of country which stretches along the heads of 
the Amazon and La Plata, upwards of three thou- 
sand miles in length, and probably more than three 
hundred in breadth, is one of the most rugged and 
mountainous on the globe ; it is a continued succes- 
sion of deep vallies, of various dimensions, enclosed 
by mountains whose summits, in general, are covered 
with perpetual snows. In the northern part, there are 
plains of such elevation as to afford all the advantages 
of the most temperate and delightM climates ; to the 
south, . the vallies are in general lower, and although 
extremely fertile, are more hot. 

The land communicatipn from one valley to another, 
is exceedingly difficult ; which is not the case wi4fo|^e 
water communication, although circuitous. The diffi- 
culties of passing the mountains which separate these 
vallies, as related to us by travellers, seem almost to 
border upon the marvellous. If Johnson had beeii, 
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acquainted with this cotuitry, it would have been uime^ 
cessary for him, in his beautiful story of BasselajT, 
to have had recourse to inyention. In tracing the 
minute descriptions of Sobreviela, and the difSiculties of 
passing from one valley into anoth^, I often thought of 
the priison of the prince of Abyssinia. Although the 
mountains of Brazil are not so elevated as the Andes, 
they are much more so than the Alleghanies ; and their 
ridges abound in mineral wealth. 

The coast of the Atlantic differs, in several very im- 
portant particulars, from that of the Pacific. Being in 
general bold and rocky, and having the estuaries of the 
great rivers, it affords a number of the finest harbors in 
the world. The coast of Brazil especially, a length of 
three thousand miles, is highly favored iu this particular. 
La Plata forms an exception, and it is probable, that 
there are no very good harbours south of that river. 
The whole extent of this coast is highly fertile, and 
capable of sustaining the most crowded population. 
The coast of the Pacific, on the opposite side of the 
continent, is, with some interruptions, sterile and dreary ;. 
and as it never rains over a great proportion of it, there 
are considerable tracks as barren as the deserts of Arabia. 
These almost entirely interrupt the land commxmication 
between lima and Chili, and even form considerable 
obstacles to the intercourse between the different dis^ 
tricts of the vice-royalty. It is somewhat surprising, 
that the African camel has never been introduced for 
the purpose of travelling over these sandy plains, 
although in use in Mexico. The communication be- 
twocpi different places on the Pacific, is therefore carried 
on by water ; but there is great difference between the 
voyage north, and that to the south ; the latter having to 
encounter adverse wind and current. Although the coast 
of the Pacific is not so well furnished with commodious 
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•harbors, as tbat of BtaadI apod Term Firiha, diere are a 
AnmberwMch possess considerable advantages. It is 
wmaikable^ that ttie same difficulties exist in the intei^ 
nal commnmcation between differchit places om the oppo- 
4rite sides of flie continietnt^ but for different reasons ; on the 
Atlantic, the extraordiiwy mass of vegetation, which to^ 
vers the ground, opposes the most serious obstacle to the 
bpenmg of roads ; obstacles that in this country we can 
scarcely conceive ; the thickest cane brakes in the southern 
part^' of the United States are trifling impediments com- 
pared to them ; besides the facilities of navigation on that 
delightful coast,where dai^^ by sea are almost unknown, 
lakse nway all inducements to any extraordinary labor 
in inaking highways. Between the two great cities of 
St. Salvador, and Rio Janeiro, there is no land conmiu- 
incation, and much of the interniediate space is occu- 
pied by ferocious and unsubdiied Indians. To make 
kmends for the* difficulties of internal intercourse by land, 
there is no part 6f the world which possesses such a 
number of fine hiavigable rivers as South America. An 
elegant writer has observed, '^ that of all the portioids of 
the globe, America is that which is best watered/'* 
there are at least fifty rivars, as large as the Bhine or 
Danube, whose names are scarcely known, even to 
those who may be considered as well informed respect- 
ii^ South America. These, at some future day, will 
alfford the means of carrying on an internal trade, com- 
pared to which that of China, so much boasted, will 
appear insignificant. Those mighty rivers the Magda- 
lena, Oronoko, the Amazon, the Plata, and their hundred 
ittns, stretching in every dii^ection over the continent, 
WHI afford fadSitt^s of intercourse between the reihotest 
regions. 

■■>■'■■ II I ■ . ■ ■' . 

* Burke's History of European Settlements. 
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The ppmt9 at which the.two ooeana siay be C(m- 
nected^ hav^ giyeii rise to frequent speculation'; * l shall 
probably^ in the course, of. tfa^is 'Wprk^ .make sopie obser- 
vations on the subject; at present, I Tidlloidy remark, 
that from ^yery thing X faaYe.b^e^,able to learn, -ith^ 
most eligible is JJbat from Gua^acualcO/Tebuantepec.* 
Should this Isthmus become, the ^^ipiicK^liiiig point, it 
will be a subject of great i4tei:est to the United States. 
New 0|:leans or Hayannat ynll then; probably be the 
great mart of the East India t^e. From, tiie Balize 
a steamboat would run down in a. few days to Guasa- 
cualco ; and at farthest, two days would suffice for ;the 
transportation of merchandize -to ike Pacific. By this 
means, , a direct, intiercourse would ,be established be- 
tween Europeand the United States, with the countries on 
the Western ocean. The introduction of steamboats 
on this coast, as well as on that of Brazil, and in the 
Carribean sea, will no doubt follow in the course of 
improvement, and will effect the. most singular changes 
in human affairs. Great difficulties oppose the passage 
across the Isthmus ofParien or Panama; a proof of 
which is, that Spain instead of sending troops to Lima 
in this direction, prefers the circuitous voyage ronnd 
Cape Horn. It is tru^, however, that a very consider- 
able trade has always been kept up between Porto 
Bello and Panama, notwithstanding the ruggedness of 
the passage. But the important tinde of Spain wifli 



* Humboldt seoms to be of tbii opinion. (See his Essay on New 
Spain.) The deadly nature of the climate of the Isthmus of Darieii 
is a serious consideration : from the proximity of the two oceans, the 
doads gathered by the trade winds are continually settling on itt 
lofty smnmits : the lainy season is said to continoe daring two iMtda 
of the year, wjbdch under a vertical sun must reader it pecoUsit^ 
unhealthy. 
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the East Indies^ has been carried on from Acapulco^ 
the only good port of New Spain ; while the products 
of Lima^ and Guiaquill^ have been transported across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. In the hands of an enter- 
prizing nation^ this wonderful country would be found 
to possess facilities of communication approximating 
remote parts, which at present can scarcely be imagined ; 
at the same time, that there exists the' most extraordi- 
nary advantages for defence, when it should require 
the interruption of that intercourse. At present, the 
inhabitants north of the Oronoko, on account of the 
uninhabitable wilderness of Amazonia, have no direct 
communication with the provinces on the Plata ; they 
are almost as completely separated as if they were op. 
opposite sides of the ocean. The eastern ridges of the 
Andes oppose a blunder scarcely less formidable. 

II. Humboldt has remarked, that in no part of the 
world, is the population so unequally distributed as 
in Spanish America. This principally arises, from the 
circumstance of the Spaniards occupying the same 
seats, with the half-civilized Aborigines whom they 
subdued. In Mexico, in the kingdom of the Incas in 
Peru, and of the Zac of St. Fee de Bogota, the popu- 
lation was very considerable, and in a state of civiliz- 
ation, not much below that of the East Indies. In 
these countries the Indians still constitute the great 
mass of population; the lower class are an indolent, 
harmless peasantry, and in the comforts of civilized 
life, probably not below the boors of Russia, or even 
the peasantry of Poland or Hungary. By a long and 
systematic course of oppression, they haye become 
spiritless and submissive, although on a few occasions, 
when roused by chiefs of their own origin, whom they 
venerate, they have manifested acts of great despera- 
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tion ; as in the instance of the insurrection of Tapac 
Amara^ which broke out in the year 1783^ in the upper 
provinces of La Plata. 

The number of female Spanish emigrants to Sotifli 
America, compared to the males, especially' in Mexico.- 
and Pern, having always been very small, there were : 
many intermarriages between the Europeans and .the; 
natives. There was less repugnance to this^ than in anyrl 
part of our country, those natives being in some mea-*. 
sure a civilized people. The Spanish conquerors; will-i^ ': 
ingly contracted alliances with the principal fieunilies, : 
by which they acquired extensive possessions. Many 
of the descendants of the native chiefs, are educated in 
the same manner with persons of the first classes, and 
enjoy wealth and consideration. There have even ap- 
peared among the Indians, men distinguished for th^if 
literary attainments ; Garcillaso and Torquemada, two 
of the best historians of the new world, were of the 
Aboriginal race; one a descendant of the Incas, the 
other a citizen of the republic Tlascala, who availed 
himself of the Roman alphabet, forty years after the 
conquest, to write a history of the important events . 
which had taken place. The preceptor of the celebrated 
astronomer Velasques, was a Mexican Indian. In the 
universities of Lima and Mexico, tl^ere are professor- ' 
ships of the native languages, into which several works 
have been translated. Tupac Amaru was a well 
educated and accomplished gentleman; he was driven 
to desperation^ in consequence of his unavailing efforts 
to obtain some alleviation in the treatment of the comr] . 
mon people, the descendants of those who had ))een : 
the subjects of his ancestors. The lower class of the 
Spaniards, think themselves superior to the Indian; 
peasantry; but th^re is little or no distinction between 
the higher classes of misled bloody and the American . 
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Spaniardsi In feet, in all paiis bf Sbiifh Amenca^ with 
the exception of Carac^casy Chili and die Prbvincias 
Intenias, the American Spaniard contsoilB more Or less 
mixture with the native races. In the declamatory 
writings and speeches of the patriots^ when fhc^ cry oat 
against their having^ been oppressed fot three hundred 
years^ one would suppose they had no Spanish blood 
in their reins,' but were the rei^ people who had been 
snbdned by Cortes and Pizatro. They^ contintially 
idtotify themselves with the Aborigines/ and in this 
manner have generally (Succeeded in bringiiig them over 
to their side. The distinctit^n therefore, is not so much 
in blobd>:as in eondittoli; there is nb^ deep rooted 
einnity to present them from uniting in a oommoti cause. 
In the insurrection of 1783, Oie Indians at first, made a 
distsffictioti/ between the American and European Spa- 
niards, until the former declared against them ; and in 
the present contest, wherever the Indians hiaVe taken 
a side at all, it has generally been in fkvour of the Ame- 
ricans. The 'Unsubdued Indians on the b6rders of the 
settlements have shewn no partictilar inclination to either 
side^ except in very few instances; but they can con- 
tribute but Uttle in either scale. 

Tlid American Spafaiards are next in point of numbers, 
but tii^ are much more important, in consequence of 
their possessing greater privileges, better education and 
more general wealth. Although they are the great land- 
holders of the country, their influence is less than it might 
be^ on account of their <^areM excluMbh from participa- 
tion in the government ; it being the policy of Spain^ to 
keep ihem in a state of idleness and vice,^ as the surest 
means of retaining her sway in these distant countries ; 
th^ have^ therefore^ been deprived of nearly all those in- 
centive which tend to elevate the cludratter of a people. 
The same policy^ but a very erroneous one in this itr 
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stance^ has induced her to fo&ter enmities between thoi 
European Spaniards and the Americans ;* the . dreadful 
consequenices of which, have been manifested in the in- 
cidents of the present revolutions. Hhej^ is some, di- 
versity in the character of the Americans, in different 
parts of Spanish America ; produced principally, by the 
circumstances of the countries which they inhabit. . It is> 
perhaps, in Chili alone, that the. Spaxiish race m America, 
may be considered pure and unmixed; which may be 
attributed tp the. constant. hostilities in this quarter mth- 
the Araucanians, the only Indian nation in their neigh-*^ 
bouAood, with which they could have mingled. La Plata < 
may be placed next in rank; but here, there > is some . 
mixture of Indian race/ increasing from the middle io 
the lower classes of society. Perhaps, the most re- 
markable and peculiar class of p6pulation in Spanish : 
America, are the herdsmen, or shepherds, who are met^ 
with chiefly in New Spain, in Venezuela, and on the* 
La Plata. There is probably a considerable resemblance 
between the. shepherds of these different districts, sepa- 
rated by such vast distances,, but where the habits of 
life are, much alike. These men, who haVe made a re^- 
trogade.lstep from civilization, are every where repre^.: 
s6nted as possessing powerM and athletic £rames, and 
bold independent minds^ but . extremely, rude and unin<« ^ 
formed.. Iff there be any difference in the herdsmen ^ 
inhabiting the countries just mentioned, I am inclined ta 
think that those of La Plata, are more, savage and fe- 
rocious;, .which mliy arise from their leading a more 
solitary life, and having fewer of the comforts of civi- 
lization.t No political change. can produce much al- 



^ For ibis, t have the respectable anthority of Humboldt, 8 toL 
t See the accounts c^Mawe and Azara. 
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teration in the situation and habits of this class of men • 
and yet^ nohe/has manifested more active devotion to 
the* canae* fof ' independence. The difficulty has been 
under all governments to bring them under any kind of 
stibordinatida. War is their natural element — ^if Spain 
should ever succeed in subduing her colonies^ tl^se men 
will be the last to 3nield. It is not^ therefore^ so much 
from reflection^ on the advantages to America^ that they 
have shown this devotedness to the cause of independ- 
ence ; for one of its eflFects will necessarily be, to convert 
as much as possible of those countries now occupied by 
solitary shepherds, into the seats of agriculture. The- 
first step towards improving their condition will be, . to 
bring them back to the sober and settled life, from which 
they have strayed. 1 can. scarcely imagine any other 
mode of improvement; for they must remain in their 
present state of barbarism, as long as they continue the 
same habits and pursuits, without being much susceptible 
of being rendered better or worse. 

The character of the other classes of Spanish Ame- 
ricans, is represented by most travellers, in a very fa- 
vourable point of view; their vices, and defects, are 
almost entirely attributed to the influence of a bad go- 
vemment> and bad education. The inequality in the dif- 
ferent ranks of society, is more nominal than real. The 
lower class of Spanish America, attached to the soil by' 
the pursuits of agriculture, are uniformly represented as 
a most kind, hospitable people, and susceptible of every 
improvement in their condition; the descendants of 
Europeans in this class, I will venture to say, are esti- 
mable throughout all America. Humboldt has remarked 
that in no country of the world, is property so unequally 
distributed as in New Spain ; and yet there cannot be 
said to be any gorgeous display of wealth. The owners 
of mines who possess the greatest fortunes^ are continually 
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expending immense- sums in the pursuit of new disco-' 
veiies; and even where this is not the case, there seemg 
to be something' in the very air of America, which for- 
bids that extravagant display and pomp, so natural in 
the other hemisphere. After the owners of mines, are 
ranked those who possess immense landed estates, with 
Indian vassals or dependants, whose condition formerly 
was similar to that of the Russian boors or English 
villeins ; but which has been gradually improving since 
the time of the first conquerors. In Mexico, there nevei' 
was any other kind of slavery, and to the endeavours of 
the Spanish monarchy to alleviate the condition of this 
imfortunate race, are to be attributed those mild and 
salutary laws, in^favour of the slave, which have justly 
placed the Spanish character in this respect above other 
European nations. Through the animated representation 
of Las Casas,.the oppression practised on the Indians 
was atteinpted to be remedied by various decrees, which 
had well nigh produced a revolt on the part of the con- 
querors, who were supported by powerful influence at 
court. On account of this resistance of the great land- 
holders, the decrees were repealed, and the minister 
Gasca, who was sent to conciliate, received for instruc- 
tion; that provided the country remained to the king, 
the devil might have the government. Although the em- 
peror could not abolish flie repartimientos and encoini- 
endas, many of the largest of these estates were gradually 
incorporated with the crown, but few, if any, having 
been granted, in perpetuity. - 

..Throughout all America, with the single exception 
of La. Plata, . there was an established nobility. • In 
Mexico, Peru, Caraccas and Chili, there was an abun-^ 
dance of counts and»maxquisses; but Ae Spanish tra- 
veller Azara, expresses gr^at doubts, whether they 
deiSiire mucSi consideration from these titles ; and seems 
Vol. I. C 
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to Ibink they owi^ their di^tbiptioii, whatever it may pe, 
nojt to this pircuio^taAce^ hat to their iv:ealtb a^d ex- 
teosive family cowe^iop. A variety of reasom nuty 
h^ giye», why m A^Jf^erfcw nofeility dooa Mt occiqiy 
the same space in /society, as the upbility of Europe; 
the piiacipal, probably is> the wai^t of that veueratioii 
l^r remote anqestry, arising from peculiar circumstances 
ia Europe, but which cannot be, trajasferred to the new 
tQontinent; another not less pow^^iful is, that they do 
wi surround a thrppe. The reyolption, however, has 

/ t>^ep much affected by feuds between great and rival fii- 
milies, in nearly all those yicerpy^ties wheie nobility 
t:94sted ; it was the case at St Fee, in Chili, and Ca« 
i^cca^; the xock o^ which the reivolutions of these se- 
veral countries have ppiformly split, has been the dis^ 
sensions of t^wo or moi:^ powerful fianUies, who by their 
ambition of ruling, affor4ed an opportunity to the com- 
mon enemy of subduing them« Much greater injury to 
Hm cause h^^ proceeded from this rivalry, than firom 
the t^ircumstance of t)ie diffei^nt casts or classes of po« 
pnlation. The latter is genially considered the great 
4rawback« In the progress of the contest, experience 
however b^ shown, ia more instances than one, that 
\{is rather apparent. than real; all of them have re- 
peatedly United against the Spaniards ; and should they 
uUimately succeed, it would be found less difficult per-r 
ij^anently to reconcile their different interests, than is 

\^ generally imagined. The pr^udice with respect to the 
Indians and those of mixed, blood, will be easily re^ 
Wiovpd; with respect to the Africans, and the mixtures 
«{ that race, the inconvenience will only be seriously 
felt in the provinces of Caraccas and lam^. 

The proportion of negroes in Spianish America, was 
l^y no means great, excepting in Caraccas and the 
islands* Ii| £eru> there was^a much greater unmbef 
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ttian in Mexico ; but ftom Che privileges they enjoyed, 
ijfc is' eyident iUiai ttieir conditibB was not aevere. In 
Mexico there waa no necessity for the introduction of 
slaves, in consequence of the great number of Indian 
labonrears^ and the cheapness of labour; these people 
who were in a low state even under their own kings^ were 
studiously kept in the lowest degradation by their new 
masters^ while tilie kii^ of Spain were desirous of ele- 
Tatin^ them to the rapk of subjects ; for it seems that 
fliey were sunk too low in the scale of beings^ eyen in 
Ihe ieye^ of th^ European soyereign. A singular contest 
was £(» a time; exhibited betwe^i the sovereign and tibe 
Spanieurds of Ameilca ; the first endeavouring to ame-^ 
Horate f|ie condition of the Indians^ and the latter^ through 
selfish inte^est^ persisting to retain them in a state of 
absokite bondage. If Spain has oppressed the Apoeiican 
Spepmards^ their ancestors may be nmdi more justly ac- 
cused of cruel treatment to the Aborigines* The laws of 
the Indies are in many respects highly favourable tp the 
9lave ; in case of ill treatment, justice is seldom denied ; 
and on procuring a fixed sum, he can always compel his 
master to set him ^tee. In fact, the rights of the master 
over his slave, have never been so extensive undep 
tiie Spaipdi govermaent, as in the colonies of other 
nations. 

.Hie European Spaniatdsj. tiiough comparatively few 
faoL numbers, w^rie a thousand times moie important than 
flie Engli^b^^ik' Qie United States^ previous to our re^ 
violutionut^r war. They held all flie principal colonial 
offices, ^eocledastiaal, military- and civil. Nearly all 
tile adtive capita of thef country was in their hands, as 
Ibey oapied on its trade and commeroe. From the nar«» 
row and restricted manner in which all commercial bu- 
siness was transacted, more perhaps, than from any 
contemptuous ideas of conunearce in» general, the Ame- 

C 2 
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xican Spaniards were unwilling to aigage in this porsnit. 
It has been said, that this arose from a ridiculous pride; 
but we have seen this contradicted l>y the fact, that as 
soon as commerce came to be carried on more liberally, 
many Creoles of the first respectability, sent their sons 
(o England and the United States in order to learn its 
principles. It was the policy of the Spanish govern- 
ment, to distribute in the different governments of Ame- 
rica, a class of people distinct in feelings, interest and 
character from the native inhabitants, and besides at- 
tached to old Spain. Yet even the European Spaniard 
could not emigrate to America without a special license ; 
and no foreigner could obtain this permission without 
paying a very considerable sum, besides being of the 
Catholic faith ; the latter, an indispensible requisite. The 
grediter part of these, although licensed to stay only two 
years, contrive to remain in the country much loiq;^ 
Without becoming settled or maxrjring, having in view 
tiie quitting it, as soon as their fortunes shall be made. 
The proportion therefore, finally settled in the country, 
and identified in its interests by intermarriage, was by. 
no means great. Spain. had thus nearly three hundred 
thousand men* distributed throughout her possessions 
in America, devoted to her cause, having experience, 
activity and intelligence, and possessing the reins of 
power. Great Britain had no auxiliary like this to su'p- 
port her, in het conflict with the United Sta^tes ; on tbci 
contrary, she found the same class of people her active 
foes. It is highly probable, that the struggle of tho^ 
United States, would have worn a very different cha^racter,^ 
if Great Britain had had forty or fifty thousand indi- 
viduals, devoted .to her interests in the different parts of 



^ Tills li th« number estimated^by Humboldt 
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otir country^ and holding all public eriiployments as weli 
as possessing its active capital. 

To the circnmstance of the existence of so many in* 
dividnals of the description before mehtioned^ disbri« 
buted throngh the different cities of South America^ 
and especially in the vicinity of the mines, is to be 
ascribed much of the difficulties of (he Spanish Ameri^ 
cans. To the same cause may be attributed the de* 
pravity of morals, with which the Creoles have been 
accused, but which I have no doubt has been much ex- 
aggerated. ■ . \ • • 

in. With respect to the state of learning and the ge*- 
neral diflfusion of infcmnation, considering how import 
tant these are to countries contending for independence, 
and 1m>w essential in order to form a correct idea of 
their present prospects and future hopes, it will be n^ 
cessary to be somewhat more minute. Literature an4 
the arts have been seldom known to flourish under co^ 
loidal goverments, especially when far removed firom 
their metropolis. They are intimately connected with 
national independence. Over and above this disadvan* 
tage, there existed in Spanish America, many circum- 
stances peculiarly unfavorable. There was little or no 
object for any one to devote himself to letters, for they 
led neither to distinction nor wealth. Besides, it was 
far from the policy of Spain to encourage learning in her 
colonies, which would only tend to increase the diffi-^ 
culty of governing them, and render the colonists more 
dissatisfied with their lot. It is certainly true, that as 
long as they continued in the coloaiitl state, learning 
would be but of little service to tiiem. When the city 
of Merida petitioned for leave to establish a university, 
in the reign of Charles IV. it received for reply that the 
king did not think proper that information should bey 
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borne general in America. ^' It did deft finiitthe poUcy 
of Spain/' says the Buenois Ayimil malnftBtD of inde^ 
pmdence, '^that sages should xise up taaong us^ fsaJrfol 
tlidt men of gehins migHt Hmk of adVaincing >th6 cbndi* 
tion of &eir country^ ahd of imfiMTiii^ thb aioiuU tad 
•xcellcoit capacities of their eotmtryUieii/' On a «imite 
occasion the Cabildo of Budnos Ayre^, haying pititiiDned 
for leave to establish a mathematical schobl^ Was told 
ibni learning did not become cobmies. The SJiani^ go* 
Tsemment seenied to be aware that nlo sieni^bfe^ ^ellrin* 
formed man, could contemplate her colonial system 
without indignation— a system, which seemed to be at 
war with the iinprovemeht and ptdsperity bf the 'most 
fettile, and ext^isive regions of the -world. ScfiSa^ mk* 
idsters did not faesithte to ■ declare^ that reading and 
initing was as much as tb6 Aiheiicanii ought to be\j)er-» 
ntitted to learn. Guerra eUimieFates a yaiiety of id- 
idtahCes where permission was sought in yaioy to ^establish 
schools for the jmrpose of more liberal in^tructibn. Thalt 
it should be necessary at sQl, to sue fbr pennissibn of 
this nature, is a sufficietit proof of the .sluameftil poHcjr 
pursued by Spain, in order to presefre h^ sway by 
Au*kening the human mmd. In Santa Fee de Bbgota; 
drjruiistry was not perniitted to be taught ; for what rea- 
son it is extremely difficult to cofaiptehend^ unle^ it be 
life j^lously of French literature, whidi^ had bieeofai^ 
Tery much in request towards the close bf the last cen- 
tury^ throughout all Spanish America. The polished 
and imlnaculate Goddy, thbught it trise to issue i^ deciee 
forbidding the study of tht latd bf ndtuH mM nittioni^ 
(derechbs de gedte) a prohibitibd; which may ji^rhaps. h6 
attributed to ignoraiice of the m^ttBdng of the tdrms. 
Somettung of this excest^ye cautibn> is dbtibtle^ tb be 
ascribed to apprehensions bf that flood bf light poured 
upfon th€ world by the Ainerican revolution; f6t it ik 
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since fbai period /eiijiecially, tliat Spa£a has maoifested 
^cti a disposiitbA to tyraiiii^e oT^'r the human ifiind in 
America. ^' 

Nb j[)ait 6i fhci vast sidns draWn ffom ine liidiejs wert 
^pprbpriaied ib tilie ditfasion of general infomidiionH 
The fiisiitutlbns fostered by the goVemment were fo^ 
f>tirposes special ahd circumscribed. It was fotmdi 
ftiat American curatei^, lawyers and physicians were ne- 
fe^ssary; colleges must therefore be estaUished io 
enable these to make their preparatory sttr(£(ies ; there 
Was no disposition to encbtirage the Americans tb visit 
Spaj^^ sind it was not safe to allow them to go abroad. 
H is not to be expected that the youifg Ain^cans whd 
had no intention of dedicating themselves to any of thes^ 
professions; conld tmdertake the ardnons and painini 
task of mastering studies^ which they conld apply io nd 
other practical nse. The imiversity of Mexicb was 
fostered by the Spanish government, principally on ac- 
coniit of its school of mineralogy; all the exact scienc^eil 
Were cnltivated here, oii the same principles as itt 
£aro^e ; . next to that of Mexico, the nniversity of tAmd 
had the most e:!ttensive privileges of any in Sondi 
America, and cnltivated with some success the mor^ 
elegant and refined branches of literature. These two 
universities influence the taste throughout all Spanisli 
America, and without inucli dissimilarity m climate di 
population they prbduce very opposite effects, it ii 
observed by Guerra, that his countrymen, the Mexicans, 
are remarkable for close reasoning in their compositions, 
and destitution of ornament m their style; while the 
8outh Ameripahs are as remarkable for tlieir rhetorical 
and declamatory writings, which are at the same time 
fall of fife. We have seen this exemplified in the Ma- 
nifesto of the Mexican Congress, when contrasted with 
i^ D^laration of Indepenfdenee of Buenos Ayretr; Otier 
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universities, or eollegesi with • yery inferior privileges, 
were at subsequent periods established at- Santa Fee de 
Bogota, at Quito, Cusco, Chuquisaca, Cordova, Par 
raguay, and other parts of South America. To the 
efforts of the Jesuits in the propagation^ of the lights of 
science, the South Americans can never be too thank-* 
ful. The well known devotedness to learning of this 
extraordinary society, was highly beneficial to those 
countries; there is scarcely an university or college, tp 
which these enlightened men have not been, benefactors. 
All writers on South America bear testimony to the truth 
of this remark; the seeds of learning planted by.ihem 
remained in the . soil after their expulsion, and to them 
the credit is in a great measure due for the stock of ! in- 
formation in America. Whatever, may have been the 
necessity or wisdom of suppressing .their order- in 
Europe, too much praise cannot be given to their, con- 
duct in America. They were the explorers of . the 
trackless wilderness, the harbingers of peace and civi- 
lieation to the Indians, the protectors and firiends of 
the persecuted and injured, and the patrons of science^ 
They were viewed with dislike by the powerful Spaniards 
in America, because they were . a constant check upon 
their cruelty and avarice. And finally, became the vic- 
tims of the jealousy of the Spanish and Portuguese kings. 
In making tt^se observations I have been actuated by a 
r^ard for ^th and justice, and not. by any partiality 
to the Jesuists, as such, neither am I disposed to say 
that they were not actuated by the same ambition in 
America as elsewhere. I speak of facts that are well 
attested, not of supposed intentions which are only mat- 
ters of conjecture. The colleges before enumerated were 
established at a period, when there was less . dread that 
the Americans might conceive the design of throwing off 
their allegiance ; and it is questionable, whether at a 
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I, Urn estahUshiiMiit of these institotkms wdold 
baye been pamitted at all; little or no improveilient 
was permitted in the method of study, so as to keep 
pace with the march of science. - It is not^thstandSng 
admitted, fliat the Americtm jKminaries were conducted 
on a more liberal plan than those of Spain, the credit 
of which is due to the Jesuits. In spite of these dmckles, 
a number of men distmgui^ed for their learning ap* 
peafed in Soutii America; some of the best historiani^ 
mathematicians, and naturalists^ have q[irung up undoi 
all these difficulties. T^e: enlightened European traYei4 
lers who have visited Amerida at different > times, in this 
pursuit of scientific objects, )faa¥(a all esqfnessed; their 
surprise on finding Americans as learned as, ifaemselyes; 
and who saved them much trouble, by fendering tfaein at 
once the fruits of their reseaiches. » The taste for litem* 
ture and science was coiilined to:the Spanish Americans; 
Ihe European Spaniards being only men of busimess, and 
in the pursuit of wealth. It is;highly probable, that <M 
unwillingness on the part of Spain to encourage litems 
ture, may have had an opposite effoct firom that intended^ 
by producing a desire for what was virtually forbidden; 
Experience proves to us, how vain is thQ attempt to 
change the direction of tibe mind seriously bent on Uie 
acquisition of knowledge. The bumiii^ thirst will be 
grJEitified by some means or other. This is clearly 
proved by the state of leaniing and information among 
the higher classes in South Ammca. . Depons and 
Humboldt both inform us, that the South Ainmcans 
of education, long before the revolution, .entertained 
the « greatest contempt for the state of leamihg in 
Spain ; that their minds were completely emancipated 
firom. Spanish thraldom.* They knew perfectly well 



* See Depont* CaraccM, Homboldt, Ice. 
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iliat Spam w^ over-nm vritb prieMs^ bes^aifc^ aad cdr^ 
tnjfi nobles, and that (he piesA \^a8 enriared by thd 
fc^disition; They knew Uud: « Tety difieictiLt state of 
tilings eiUstdd in the VmixA States, :&i^labud/ and 
Frimde, where within the last d^nttey/ th^ hiini&n 
Itfind • had been cdntinually sridkin^ th^ mtHi snrprising 
prdg(resj(. Tlie books iirhicti occaCsibn^Hy found thcjir 
way through the nnmerous -watches, posted at eyery 
avenue to' preVent ibeir ^itraace, wei^' regarded tm 
tniasaies. There have hem instandes of ybniig crcioles 
tfansctibing the Whole of a ]t>rohibitea b66kl From 
SipBm they ejcpect^ taothiiq^ to enlighten tiieni ; and 
Ubii mhy accoimt for the li^ell-kno wn fiaiet, that bt the Spat 
jaidat CorbkU^ tUe lAoDserican member ^sfiilfited aiiasto^ 
iBsbm^ superiority in kanlidg; as w^Q as liberality 
erat fhosb Atmii t&e different piOTinc^d of Spam. Bnt 
Hm intelHg^M^ ^nd spSiitubf inquiry in ihi Mghet 
bhuBses of Americans, fitnned a singula^ contrast with 
tbd ignbrahde and djiathy p^yaililig in th^ great V6df 
of the population; The fi^st were compelled to keep 
Ibeir knotfI6dge to thtoiselTes; they had neither liie 
opj^Mttndty nor the nseaiis of diffusing it, while the com- 
moti -ped^i ifrom their uttef insignificance in a politicai 
pdint of yidw; liad notbhig to stiinulate their ctiriosit^; 
altUougb I hare no doubt they -Were equally intelligent^ 
aiid Ibss slavish than tUe some class of peopld iA Spain. 
Xn Soutb America lis&ce were inany learned jurists, 
theologians; and pfay^dciatlff; and well educated gentle* 
men, but tbe people takeii in the aggregate, iili point of 
bifbrnkatf OB, werb very fat infeiioif to the British cold-* 
nists m North America. 

The inquisitibn, withur tlie \ksi thirty 6r forty years^ 
Exercised its iunctims witib augmented Severity, to pre- 
vent the introduction of prohibited books into the Ame- 
rican colonies. Every ship which sailed from Spau^ 
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was obligfcd to give tiie striJCtest ao^unt of tUb bodks 
on boajd> Under this severest pehalties; andon^er'lar* 
rivals she had to undergo a eieaTCh. by tiie inqmoitoiial 
GosBmisBifHftdra. Thei^iB comiiiissioneri^ of tiie - Hofyoffiee^ 
w^re established in ^ery town aiid Tillage; aiid it: widr 
their) duty to make freqtieiit domitiili^ yisits^ to sd^ 
that no ImAiMted books had dwfed the '^ ahned irsAfA*^ 
of the inqn^itlon* The li^t of prohftited books; idv 
cltides : all tbe most esteemed classic ^vtorlu» b£ tliotoal 
times ; lonoBg fliemi are thos^ of AtldiiioR; llttrmoiit^ 
Hbntedqutto, Bmianaquiy Bacind; Ffenelmi^ RobMf* 
seia,; and ntaiiy ottiers of the! same ela^* Il^rill excite 
It jsdulo when I add^ that eyen pdbr RbboBon CMisoe 
aild his itian Friday are proscribed ! NdUse c«i bemadi 
pf any book, without beilig first eouuninM by^the coitmniii^ 
»i>nerd of th^ ttdly officie. Thftwvertottt ^]NM;tiiitlddj^.aie 
placed cm booksdAers-r4Ik)y ^smJodBTeriM^bto^ 
without prehrioiis permissioir, ^d faeiivy ^haltieii' di« 
iaffiQted on sodk as krt detected iii bfayiAg or dWing 4 
prohibited bookw To the ' doanicilial^ Tisils^ chrery houae 
is expbsed at all bonrs, day;iaid tis^U ^^ woa tb him 
in whose dwelMng th^re sbaH.be discoV«r^ one of these 
formidable ootemies of the Spanish dbminSoa in Ambri* 
0a ! Ev^ry advasttage iitds laken> imoitoT^r, of tbb sat 
perstittous .fears of the. weak; an instance otyflnth, maj 
be giyeijfc, thetti will excite ;tlll6 hdrror of th6i reader. A 
leatned Me]Kiea^7 Don Ji>se de : Boitas; wilio didd at 
'Jfe¥r Organs i£i 1811, nia^4&&mnebd by his tmH mothen 
|6r hHying a trolume of Roos^teav in his poslMMon ; tod 
for this offence be was coofinesd ¥rithin Ihb prisona of tM^ 
iftquisition for several year^. He fimdlyttf^^ctbdhia 
escape to the United States, but it was several months 
before he could be convinced that the theory of the Ame- 
rican Obi^emiDent^ sk expUiined to him, cotdd teally be 
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to practice.* He became aflehmds k mort 
enthusiastic admirer of our political institatloiis. 

In fiome parts of South America, especially Carac- 
cas and Buenos Ayies, whose situations led to more 
fifequent intercourse with strangers than Mexico or lima, 
Ihe vigilance of the inquisition was probably = often 
eluded ; and it is not impossible that fhe cbiinmtssioAers 
4]iemselyes/ were more or less rigid in the execution of 
Iheir trusts. It is certain, that in Venezbela and La 
Plata, and perhaps St. Fee de Bogota, revolutionary 
politics had already formed a mine under the Spanish 
power, which only required a fit opportunity to explode. 

Witii respect to the press, its liberty, as understood 
by us, was entirely out: of the question^ All that the 
Ajmericans could aspire to, with any hope of success^ 
was the liberty of printing, not of publishing ; that is, 
no one could even establish a press without special per- 
aiissioni Tlie city of Caraccas repeatedly besought the 
iCouncil. lof the Indies, to grant them tlus privilege, Imt 
in. vain. Perhaps the Spanish system of universal mo- 
nopoly, united in that instance with expediency, in pre- 
venting the extension of an art so dangerous to tjrranny, 
and inseparable from the true greatness and felicity of 
mankind. In Mexico and Lima, the press hltd been 
peimitted,. but on the most narrow and contracted scale. 
At Buenos Ayres, an indifferent press and types, which 
had belonged to the Jesuits of Cordova, were permitted 
to be set up, for the benefit of the Foundling Hospital ; 
but ye^ little use was made of them. It is remarkable 
/ Ihat the establishment of the press has every where 
attended the. first revolutionary movements in South 



* Hit papers are in my pof sestion : I hapjiened to lodge in (be 
•ame house in New Orleans. 
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Arnica. This blessing, so caiefally denied the Ame- 
ricans, appears; to be intimately connected with their in* 
dependence, and at the same time, eyinces the enlightened 
spirit of liberty by which they are animated. A le^ 
markable instance of this is related by Gnerra, in his 
history of the Reyolution of Mexico ; the Mexicans 
being unable to procure presses and types, taxed their 
own ingenuity, and although totally unacquainted with 
the art but from description, manufactured types of wood^ 
and succeeded in printing with a kind of ink made of 
indigo. The writer before mentioned, states fliat ha 
had in his possession several of their gazettes, very 
neatly printed. There is no circumstance which speaks \ 
more strongly the love of free and rational instito* 
tions, than their eagerness . for the ^establishment of 
presses. There is an inseparable alliance between 
liberty and letters, because they give strength to pub- 
lic opinion; and this may be rendered more .powerfdl 
than annies or kings. The progress of literature i in: 
South America, wherever the Spanish power ^ has 
been cast off, is truly wonderful* The kings, of Spain,^ 
aware of „ this dangerous thirst for knowledge, in; theic 
American subjects, had of late years n^lected non 
thing that might tend to check it. There aie mmy. 
in, the city of Balti^nore, who recollect the circum- 
stance which took place in 1804 ; ^ c^rvet)». was dc^ 
patched, from Hayana, to bring home ^fteen 0f ^t^^r^ity 
young men, who had been placed by their piireut^ at 
the Catholic seminary, under Mr«.Dubourg. Can \WQ 
for a moment doi;ibt, that whatever external appearapcea 
these young mu^ would afterwards be oi^mpelled tci 
put on, that they must secretly detest a government, 
which could thus treat them? Or, that they would 
heartily rejoice to behold its sceptre prumblenl in the 
dust? It is a fact but little known,, that th^ were 
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in Sooth America mfmy valaable manuscripts^ whidi 
were not pemitted to be published; the Taiuable 
panels of the Mercqrio Peruviana are exceptions; 
but the botanical works of the celebrated Mutis wei^ie 
only • in manuscript, until the establishment of the 
Congress of New Grenada, by which they we^ di- 
lected to be published, before its meipbers fell victims 
to the bloody executioner Morillo. About the year 
]i800, the Sp^msh ministry was seized with a momentary 
dei^se to ^icourage agriculture in the viceroyalty of 
La Plata, and as conducive to this end, permitted tJbe 
<8sttablishm«2t of a weekly journal, entitled. El Sema* 
nario de Agricuttura Indnsiria, y Cbmmerdo. It was 
like preachhig die blessings o( health to the patients of 
an hoi^pitaL The paper appeared on a mean type> 
and was continued down to the revolution by its editor^ 
Or. jCasteUi, a man of letters from Peru* Hie subjects 
iieated qf in this publioaticni, are extremely limitec^ and 
with 'the great body of our readers would awaken no 
kitorestv Ijts essays are in general tolerably written, and 
occa^onally throw light on the geography of the country, 
or point out its resoult^es with a timid band. The jmges 
of the Semanario, were of course purified from political 
^tr reMgious heresies, and no dangerous variety of topics 
was allowed. When the revolution htobd out, the 
efitor became an ac^or in the stienes that followed^ 
and his journal fell into neglect, or rather gave plaee 
to a new paper, aititled the Gazetto of Buaios Ayres, 
established by the Junta, which,. idiMead of essays on 
tte natural- advantage/^ of the conntay, on the different 

Idbds of soite> ^ prop^ modes of eultwe, ". ■'- 
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• V . .— Qwo .sic^ere ternim 
. yer^ere, Msecenas, iilmisqu^.adjungereyitis .' 
Conyeniat: qu^ cahi bbtiiim,^ae o'niiui bai>^ifdo • 
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yfim filled with politics, dom^tic and foreign new^ 
tte numiferto^ of tte government, and deolamatites 
o« tbc^ Ul^|fiHrt7 pf (Minting, on the abuses of the colonbdi 
system, the political legeneiatioB, abstract disquisitions 
on the natoie of gavenunent and the n§^ts of man, togei^ 
tber mth professicms of loyalty to their beloved ataregcdga 
Serdioaixd. 

. The progress in literatme and science made by the 
patii^es of Amenca, in spite of all these disadvantages^ 
ought to give us a high opinion of their natural capftr 
cities, and in these the travellers in Sonth America, 
have no diffeamce of opinion. They all seem to^ BJgfeSi 
that they areneiliier deficient in quickBe8&of>percep« 
tion, i\Qr in'peispverancp inihe most ahstEttse.sthdia&t 
They hate certfiinly exhibifad u. jniKJb I^g^r .literary 
characti^, Ibfin we had any; /lig^t to* exppct ftom 
^, circumftoncea under wMch. &ey were placed, so 
wcU caiculaited to keep theii^ in A state ofi the moat 
profound ignorance. When left fir^ to. pursue fhek 
own inclinations, I hayano doubt they sill prodnot 
ibeibt fill! quota of eminentmen; to look f on this under 
tibe Spanish, regime, uEould be to look foe ^^ grapea on 
Uioms, and figs qn thiatles/^ In (heir, attainmmts 
^)ey bavd bad nothing to stimnlate them but the love 
of learning itself. What may .we not expect £rom then 
^hen all the ayenues to po^fim^pnt ;aiid jdistinotioii 
i^haU be laid open— when pnhlib opinion ihall be pu'^ 
li&fA h]S reason and s^und philpaoidiyr-^vlien pBLt 
trioti^m sha^ ellsviy» tbc& national characteiHNHvrhen 
Qat^onal interest dmll call forth natiye. talents ficom 
^bscun^^ Or prompt th^ cuUivation-^wben * national 
celebrity shall become the reward of wisdom hnd idi ^ 
tno 1 Mom diffe^mi i^ere ^the civeumsta^ees under which 
the sages and heroes of our sevolulion- were, reared t \ 
There were no schools in South America*^ mkick 4a 
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form grmt mm, by giving them a praietical know^ 
Mge of political life. Our col^iallegislaiares ^weihl 
sdiools for 'Statesmen; we had a free press, and we 
shaiad besides in the political disputes which agitated 
Great Britain. Our colonial wars, made known to us 
our Washii^ton-^our colonial affairs, called forth the 
talents of a Franklin— our bar trained up a number 
of eloquent men to assert 4lie cause of their countiy. 
Before the rerolution, the South Americans could not 
be said to have any voice in public affEurs, and no 
theatre of action was afforded for the exercise or 
display of italeiits as in .our own country; and even 
if sudi characters could be foimed; the want of general 
diffiudcm of i knowledge, among ttie people deprived 
them Jof .the proper materials to act upon. Those nu- 
merous^ periodi^alwoiksiand. light essays, which in our 
country . are .scattered every where, and elderly read, 
and :whicb opecate likeL refreshing dews, weraunfaiown 
to them. . l^e only libraries in the. country, were to be 
found in cloisters and colleges, while the number of 
works of. modem date which cante by stealth into their 
hands was inconsiderable. ; If the revolution found a 
number whose attainments were respectable, it is to be 
ascribed to 'the vigour and elasticity of their minds, 
\ which brdk;e tixrough. the surrounding gloom. The utter 
indifference of the people of Caraccas in flie year 1797, 
is known to have bieen the only cause which at that time, 
frustratdran attOTipt on iSie part'^of some of the most 
enlightened inhabitants to throw off the Spaiidsh yoke.' 
Their mental faculties had sunk into a state of torpor 
from the: want of those subjects of higher intefest,' 
which alone could rouse, them to action. There were 
none of those springs of public feeling to be touched' 
vrtiich. on ordinary occasions suffice to' rouse and ani«^ 
mate a\pec^le. ' ;. ■ 
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IV. Having taken a hasty glance at the geographical 
features of Spanish America and its population^ I shall 
proceed to speak somewhat more in detail of the prin- 
ciples of the colooial goyemment and policy ; conceiv- 
ing this in some degree necessary^ in order to form a 
just idea of the nature of the contest which now prevails 
in those unhappy countries. The theory may be seen 
in the volumes of the Recopilacion de las leyes de In- 
diets; but the practical operation is to be sought else- 
where. The admirable work of Campillo, a Spanish 
minister^ imfolds its evils in a masterly manner, and 
with a boldness at which I was not a little surprised^ 
considering the slavery of the Spanish press. Deponsy 
in his Caraccas, has given some of its most, prominent 
features; and while he affects to admire them, he ac- 
knowledges tiiat they are but a mask concealing the 
most disgusting deformities. The occasional hints front 
Humboldt, bear the stamp of impartiality without any> 
affectation of approving in theory what is bad in prac- 
tice. Guerra, a learned Mexican, who published his 
history of Mexico in London, has treated the subject at 
large; but has imfortunately manifested so much bitter- 
ness and party feeling in his disquisitions, as to dimi- 
nish the weight to which they would otherwise be enti- 
tled. The different manifestoes of independence, deal 
so much in generals, and are so declamatory, that they 
fiimish very little data for the rational mind. 

America, on its discovery and conquest, and grant 
by the pope, was considered a fief of the crown, inde- 
pendent of the Spanish possessions in Europe. Every 
thing relating to the Indies, emanated from the king 
alone, without any pajiicipation on the part of the Cortes - 
or of the council Castile, instituted in its place during 
the reign oi Charles V. As the affairs of the Indies . 
grew in iiinportance, its government assumed a higher 
Vol. I. D 
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character. In 1511, the council of the Indies ^ad 
established by Ferdinand, and perfected by Charles V. 
in 1534. Every thing relating to the Indies w&s con- 
fided to it, the king being always supposed to be pre- 
sent. AH other subdivisions of power in the monarchy, 
were expressly forbidden to interfere in what related to 
the Indies ; and all orders and decrees to be entitled to 
any force, had to be signed by the king, and communi- 
cated through the council. Besides being thus inde- 
pendent of Spain, each district, viceroyalty, or govern- 
ment, was independent of the other, but united under 
the king as their common head. Humboldt compares 
them to a number of separate, although confederated, 
states ; but deprived of important rights in their com- 
mercial relation with the old world, and with each other. 
It is repeatedly asserted, that the Indies are not re- 
garded as colonies, but as independent ^ integral members 
of the empire, equal in dignity and rights to Spain. 
This is flilly supported, as well by the laws of the 
indies, as by the addition which they give to the king's 
title. As incorporated feudatories, the Indies are 
exetidpt from any tonformity to the laws, customs, or 
usages of Spain, excepting so far as they are ejs:pressly 
introduced. 

The Spanish Americans, as the descendants of the 
first conquerors and settlers, ground their political 
rights, on the provisions of the code of the Indies. 
They contend, that their constitution is of a higher 
nature than that of Spain ; inasmuch, as it rests upon 
express compact, between the monarch and their ances^ 
tors. They say, it was expressly stipulated, that all 
conquests, and discoveries, were to be made at their 
own risk and expense ; and that they were forbidden in 
aaiy instance to be niade at the expense of the king. In : 
consideration of which the first conquerors ^ind settlers. 
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\ytere to be the lords of the soil; they were to possess 
its govemmenty immediately under the iing, as their 
fedd^.head; while the Aborigines were given to them as 
▼assalfi^ on condition of instnicting them in the christian 
religion^ and in the arts of civilization. It was in virtue 
of this compact, that the Ammcan junta denied the 
right of bodies similarly constituted in Spain, to exer- 
cise authority over them, as this right alone appertained 
to the king, in his council of the Indies. They objected, 
on the same grounds,' to the Spanish Cortes, which pro- 
posed to act in the name of the captive king; and 
admitting that it was regularly constituted, its authority 
could not lawfully extend over any other than the 
European part of the empire. There appears to be 
nothing clearer than this reasoning. Spain had no right 
to assume the sovereign's i^ame for any other purpose,; 
than to provide for her own safety, there being no con- 
nexion between her and the Indies, but through the 
sovereign ; that connexion ceased the moment the sore- 
reign was in a situation where his acts were null, and the 
royal authority for a time completely interrupted. The 
Peninsula, as a component part of the empire, was enti- 
tled from necessity to establish a Cortes, for the purpose 
of taking care of its own concerns; and each vice- 
royalty of the Indies, had an equal right to erect its 
junta for the same purpose. Here is the foundation of 
the dispute between Spain and the Indies; the con- 
duct of the Spaniards in Europe, as well as those in 
authority in America, justly created disgust. The Eu- 
ropeans, instead of resorting to the Cortes in the first 
instance, successively erected juntas in the provinces, 
which not only claimed sovereignty over the rest of the 
Peninsula, but likewise over the Indies; while the func- 
tionaries in America, more anxious for the preservation 
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of their [offices than for any thing else, openly avowed, 
that America ought to follow the condition of Spain, 
whatever that might be, as in the case of the war of the 
succession. The Americans who had been roused to 
the most lively enthusiasm in favour of Ferdinand— 
who amongst other extraordinary proofs of loyalty, 
had contributed nineteen millions of dollars^ to aid the 
cause in Spain — who seemed to be animated with the 
most violent hatred to Napoleon, considered themselves 
as treated with gross insult by the Spaniards; and their 
loyalty was thus converted into hatred, first by the 
menaces of the Europeans, and next, by their resorting 
to force, and treating them as rebels. 

But whatever the constitution of the Indies may be 
in theory, Spanish America has alway been in fojcty held 
as colonies, subject to the will, caprice, and interest of 
the king of Spain, and his European subjects. They 
have been viewed only as the means of improving the 
condition of the metropolis, not as a co-equal indepen- 
dent empire, having a right to like favour, and advan- 
tage. For the benefit of the Europeans, the agricul- 
ture and manufactures of America were restricted, in 
order that those of the Peninsula might prosper; com- 
merce was monopolized by the Spaniard, and its offices 
weire bestowed oh these aliens, in order that they might 
be enriched, notwithstanding the tantalizing declara- 
tion of the code, that Americans in all cases should be 
preferred. This boasted compact, therefore, could only 
tend to irritate and sour the minds of the Americans;, 
while directly in contradiction to this charter, they, the 
descendants of the first settlers and conquerors, were 
made " hewers of wood, and drawers of water" to the 
inhabitants of Old Spain. In order to decide upon the 
justice or injustice of this case, it suffices . merely to 
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change the relative situation, and to suppose f *e mono- 
poly of the commerce and goyemment of Spain, granted 
to the inhabitants of the Indies ! 

I shall now proceed to give a brief outUne of the in- 
ternal government adopted for these vast regions. They 
were divided, as has been already stated, into vice- 
royalties and captain-generalships; thiese again subdi- 
vided into intendencies or provinces, into corregidories, 
commanderies, and missions. The ecclesiastical divi- 
sions will be noticed hereafter. The viceroy is the 
representalive of the king, while his authority lasts, and 
holds his court with considerable pomp and splendor. 
He presides over every department, and with the excep- 
tion of the distant and tardy control of the council of 
the Indies, and the imperfect check of the audiencias, 
he may be considered supreme ; uniting in himself all 
authority, civil and military. In latter, times, it is true, 
various checks have been contrived to render his power 
less absolute, not through any desire to shield the Ame- 
rican from oppression, but through jealous fear that he 
may conceive the idea of perpetuating his sway. The 
courts of the viceroys, especially those of Mexico and 
Peru, are said to be formed somewhat on the model of that 
of Madrid. ^^ They have sumptuous establishments, offi- 
cers of state, numerous guards of horse and foot, and 
as much display of magnificence and parade, as if they 
were invested with regal powers. Their salaries, al- 
though princely, form the smallest part of their income; 
the exercise of their unlimited authority, and the dis- 
posal of a number of lucrative offices, affords them 
great opportunities of accumulating riches. Exactions, 
lucrative concerns in some branches of commerce, mono- 
polies, conniving at frauds practised by merchants, are 
the means on which they chiefly depend for raising their 
revenues." There are, no doubt very honourable excep- 
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tions, but it is natural to suppose, that the number 
who resist these temptations is not great. By the laws 
of the Indies, the viceroy, after the expiration of hi3 
term of office, is liable, like all other civil functionaries, 
to what is called the residencia,* that is, he is subject 
for a certain time to have his conduct examined into, 
at the instance of any pereon declaring himself aggrieved; 
but these powerful delinquents are seldom brought ta 
justice; they are generally shielded from responsibility 
by the wealth and influence they have acquired. The 
short duration of their office, intended as a safeguard 
against the formation of ambitious designs, as well as 
to prevent the abuses of power, operate rather as an 
incentive to make the best of their opportunities of en* 
riching themselves ; whUe at the same time their govern- 
ment is ''generally lax, and enforces but little obedience 
ftom the people. This occounts for the apparent con- 
tradiction between the despotic nature of the govern- 
ment, and the mildness of its operation on the individual 
inhabitants. Mr. Brougham, in his treatise on the colo- 
nial policy, has explained this subject in a philosophic 
manner, and has shown, that even the distant provinces 
of Rome experienced a government much less rigi^y 
than those in the immediate vicinity of the capital, not- 
withstanding the occasional acts of violence and injustice 
committed by the consuls,or the laws which operaiedunfa- 
vourably to the prosperity of the aggregate population. 



* The resideneia is still continued at Bnenos Ayres. There are 
few of the chiefs of the rerolution, \vho have not undergone this 
scrutiny into their conduct, and the presumption is, that it has more 
of reality in it, than under the old regime. While I was at Buenos 
Ayres, Rondeau and Saavedra were waiting their decisions in their 
respective causes. They have both since been declared ciudadanos 
henemeritos, or deserving citizens, without which they could not have 
i^en employed in any public offices. 
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The elegant manifesto of independence of Buenos Ayrea(> 
ennmerating the evils of the government th^y have 
lAaken off, thus expresses itself : ** This system wai^ 
acted npon witii the utmost rigomr by the viceroys^ 
^ach of whom was invested with the authority of a 
vizier; flieir authority was sufficient to annihilate all 
who dared to displease them, and their vexations how^ 
ever great, had to be borne with patience^ while, those 
vexations were compared by their satellites or worship- 
pers to the wrath of God/' The system was c^rtaiidy 
i9uch as is here described, but its practical operation is 
exaggerated. The Spanish colonial government, ope- 
rated most injuriously and oppressively on the colony in 
the aggregate; restricting . its commerce, agriculture^ 
and manufactures, by injudicious laws ; but as respects 
the individual colonists, all writers seem to agre% 
that more freedom was enjoyed by them than in Old 
Spain. The reflected government did not cherish, but 
neither did it scorch. There were, perhaps, occa- 
sional exceptions which would have been redressed in 
Spain; but there was undoubtedly less general oppress 

The vi<^eroy, as the nlililary chief, is styled captain- 
general 7 andinthis^ department is aided \>yiiie junta 
deguerra; he is also governor intendant of the pro^- 
yince in which he resides; and, as such, he is at the 
head of the judicial department, assisted by tiie ad^ 
vice of a professional man, who is styled the assessor, 
but whose opimgns he is not bound to follow. Every 
judicial sentence within his province must be signed 
by him, for which service he is entitled to certain 
fees over and above his regular sal^y. The inten- 
dants of provinces and the corridors receive their 
appointments from the king, but are subject to the 
orders of the viceroy. The term province^ as applied 
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in the Spanish system^ has a different meaning from 
that attached to it in these states, previous to our re- 
volution, where each province was a distinct goyecn- 
;Dient, with its governor and local legislature, dependent 
only on the crown of England, and more properly cor- 
responding to the Spanish viceroy alty. But the Spanish 
province was a much more important division than the 
county with us. 

The counterpoise of this extensive authority of the 
viceroy, is the audiencia; properly a court of appeals, 
deciding in dernier resort^ all cases where the amount 
of the dispute does not exceed ten thousand dollars ; 
beyond that sum, an appeal lies to the council of the 
Jndies. It also possesses original jurisdiction in causes 
.above a certain amount. The viceroy is the honorary 
president of this body ; whose check upon his power 
extends no farther than to remonstrate, and to make re- 
presentations to the council of the Indies. Infinite pains 
are taken, however, to give respectability to the audi- 
encia ; and the viceroys generally find it their interest to 
cultivate a good understanding. The privileges and 
immunities with which they are clothed, have also a 
tendency to raise a certain awe in the minds of the colo- 
nists. They are almost invariably Europeans; and con- 
siderable pains are taken in, their selection. In order to 
keep them as much as possible distinct in feeling and 
interest from the inhabitants, they are forbidden to 
marry, enter into commerce, or to hold property in the 
country,, and are even restricted in their social inter- 
course. The obvious eflfect of this law, if rigidly ob- 
served, must be to prevent them from entertaining much 
affection for the countries under their jurisdiction, or 
regard for its happiness and prosperity. To make 
amends, they are the faithful executors of the king's will, 
fust expressed in the council of the Indies. The fidelity 
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of the viceroys has sometimes been suspected; but as 
far as I can learn, this has never been the case with the 
audiencia. This body has at times been regarded by the 
people, as the defenders of public liberty, standing be- 
tween them and the absolute authority of the viceroy. 
They have controul over all other tribunals of jus- 
tice, civil and ecclesiastical. The audiencia is com- 
posed of a regent, and three oydores, with two fiscals, 
(attorney-generals), one for civil, and the other for cri- 
,minal mattet-s; a reporter, and an alguazil mayor. It 
has the right of corresponding directly with the king; 
,and it is its duty, to inform the council of t\^ Indies of 
the state of the colony. To it are also confided all im- 
portant coiamissions, with the exception of the n^litary* 
One of the most important prerogatives of the audiencia, 
is that of succeeding to the viceroy, in case of his de- 
cease, and until the appointment of another by Hie king. 
In this case, the regent or eldest oydore represents the 
,lMad of the vacated executive power. t 

In order to form a correct idea of the internal^ i or 
domestic government, it is necessary to attend to the 
manner in which the Spanish settlements are generally 
made, although there are exceptions. Instead of b^g 
scattered over the face of the coimtry, like our farmers 
and planters, they are most usually collected, in larger 
or smaller groups, at some distance from each other;; at 
least, this was the mode in which the Spanish settle- 
ments were formed at an early period, while their savage 
neighbours were more formidable. They began by build- 
ing a town or village, and cultivating the lands in its 
inmiediate vicinity, while the space betweeen different 
establishments lay waste, until afterwards approprisUied 
for estancias or grazing fanns, attended to by solitary 
shepherds, living in wretched huts, at great distances 
from each other. In consequence of these circ^m- 
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tttences^ exact territorial boundaries betwe^i different 
pToyinces or districts^ were not attended to as in this 
eoontry. The new settlement or village^ was always 
made with the sanction of the government^ and was 
attached to some particular jurisdiction. Thus a paiti* 
colar village and its vicinage, was known to form a part 
of such a corregidory, and this of some intendancy* 
Hence the difficulties of stating, with any precisi<m, 
the boundaries between different provinces. The estan* 
cias (nr grazing farms, belonged to persons in the towns 
imd villages, and it is presumed, were under the same 
jurisdiction. It was no doubt the policy of Spain, to 
concentrate the American population as far as prac* 
tipable. It was thus more easily controlled; a small 
guard of soldiers can overawe a considerable vUlage, 
but the case would be very different, where the same 
population is scattered over a considerable sur&ce. 
South America, therefore, exhibits a great number of 
villages, ' populous districts, and considerable cities 
surrounded by vast deserts. This distribution has pro- 
duced serious obstacles to the progress of the revolu^- 
tion, as well on account of the facilities afforded to the 
enemy, as from the clashing interests and feelings of a 
number of petty independent communities, with narrow 
local views of policy, springing up immediately after 
throwing off the Spanish yoke. 

The municipal governments exhibited an important 
exception to the general despotic character of the colo- 
nial system. The cabildos, which are popular assem- 
blies, were* intrusted with the minutiaB of the internal 
government, with the police, the administration of jus- 
tiee in ordinary cases, and with other powers more 
various and important than those of our corporations. 
9!1ie persons who composed the deliberative part of 
this body were called regidors,, a term corresponding in 
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smae measure with that of aldenaen; the alcades, and 
oth^ officers attached to this body> c<Mistitate the cabildoy 
ajnintamientOy or corporation* Those places which pos- 
sessed cabildos, had in their local goyemments^ some 
considerable advantages Oyer &e cities of Spain, whic]^ 
were allowed, to make amends for their distance ftoo^ 
the metropolis, and thek possessing no apotieradoSf or 
authorised agents to represent them in the council of the 
Indies, as the cities of Spain were lepresenled in the 
council of Castile. This municipal institution was bor^ 
rowed, however, from those of Spain. Hieir history is 
well known; they were established in that country, fm- 
the same reasons that Louis le Gkos introduced the comr 
munes into France, and the English monarchs extokted 
t}ie powers of parliament; in order to fonn ^ counterw 
poise to the great firadatories or vass^ib, the inhabitants 
of the cities were permitted, to e^ablish mumcqial tii- 
bunals, exempt horn all controul but that of the crowns 
By this means, the kings weie enabled to get the better 
of the barons, after which, both in France and Spain^ 
these bodies were either narrowed in their powers, or 
treated with neglect; an occurrence which fbrtunatdiy 
did not take place in England. 

Ttie Spaniards had much attachment to the cabildos.; 
and the first settlers and conquerors took great painf 
to introduce them into America ; they wexe besides, dB«> 
sirous of barging their powers as much a9 possible. 
In the first instance, they were granted to every village, 
until after experience proved, that they placed more 
power in the hands of the inhabitants, than was thought 
convenient to allow ; especially as it was more extenr 
sive than had ever been given to the cabildos of Spain. 
Depons mentions a remarkable instance of what he calls 
usurpation on the part of the cabildos ; its consequ^ices 
resemble so much the occunences tfaat.have taken place 
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in some parts of South America, since the expulsion 
.of the Spanish authorities, that I cannot refrain from 
extracting it. " The weakness of the governor Villa- 
cinda, suffered the cabildos of Venezuela to take a 
gigantic stride towards the usurpation of power. This 
governor, who died in 1556, ordained, to the prejudice 
of his lieutenant-general, that during the vacancy, the 
cabildos should govern the province, each in its district, 
until the arrival of a'iregular successor. Never, perhaps, 
did imagination conceive an idea so absurd ; but it was 
too flattering to those whom it clothed with authority, 
not to be considered by them as wise. Thus were the 
•powers of government distributed into the inexperienced 
liands of the cabildos. Each district of a cabildo be- 
^ame a republic, independent of the republic in its vicinity. 
This provisionary government, presented during a year 
that it existed, a complete picture of chaos and confiii- 
sion.'' He farther informs us, that the cabildos sent a 
deputy to the king, with instructions to make a- number 
of very important requests ; one of which was, that in 
case of the death of Hie governor, and before the ap- 
pointment of a successor, the government might be 
placed in their hands ; the greater part of their requests 
were granted. The consequence of this increase of 
power," was several very serious collisions with the 
other branches of the government, particularly in the 
year 1725, when the cabildo of Caraccas deposed the 
governor Portalis, and threw him into prison. This 
finally led to a change in the policy of establishing new 
cabildos, and occasioned the powers of those already 
established to be curtailed. 

. The cabildo, however, is far from being a popular 
assembly, according to our ideas. It is not properly 
elective, popular elections having ceased in Spain 
before the introduction of these corporations into 
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America. But fhey are connected in interest with the 
people^ from the nature of their composition, none 
but native Americans, or Spaniards long settled in 
the country, being eligible. The places of regidor are 
sold by the king, but under the conditions before sp^ 
cified. The regidors annually elect the two alcaldes, 
de primer and segundo voto, who are very .important 
magistrates in the local administration. This is the 
only semblance of election under the Spanish system 
in America. The number of the regidors varied in 
different cities, but the chief magistrate of the place, 
is always the honorary president of the cabildo. These' 
municipalities have been compared to the Roman 
dicuriones, established in their distant provinces. 
Although not elected by the people, they are regarded 
as their representatives, and are connected with them by 
ties and interests, which the viceroys and oydores are 
not allowed to form, or entertain. I scarcely know an 
instance in which Ihey have not taken side with the peo- 
ple. They have b^n uniformly the organ through which 
tbeir sentiments have been expressed. In Ihe present 
contest, the cabildos have generally taken the lead in 
casting off the royal authority, and we are informed by 
Guerra, that in Mexico, on account of this well-known 
inclination, they were for a time suppressed. These 
municipal bodies, intended at first to oversee the details 
of the police, had a constant tendency in America, to 
acquire greater importance and influence with' the peo- 
ple, on account of the variety of circumstances suffi- 
ciently obvious to the reflecting mind; while at the: 
same time, similar institutions in Spain were every 
day becoming of less account. While in America, there 
existed a state of things favourable to liberty, in the 
&tciUty of obtaining subsistence, and the absimce of 
comparatively oppressive exactions from the state, and' 
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tii6 olvners of fiefs in Spam, tiie people were groimd 
and oppressed by tax-gatlierers^ landlords, and the 
clergy, and at the same time assailed by the illd of po- 
Terty and want. 

• These are :^iK' Itodmg features of the civil govem- 
VMUt The only popular branch was possessed of 
Yery limited powers compared to our local legisla- 
tutes.; and from the maimer iii which legislatire, exe- 
cutive, and judicial acts, are blended in all despotic 
gdv^imients, it is not easy to specify the boundaries 
between these different jurisdictions. I question much, 
whether any but an American or an Englishman, can 
accurately comprehend the difference ; I never met with 
any other who had a clear notion of it in practice. To tis 
Wbd are accustomed from iufahcy to the operations of 
&e6 ^Vemment, it appears no way difficult to distin- 
guish wtat is propedy. a legislative, executive, or ju- 
dicialact, but this is farirotai being the ciLse with others, 
as I had fifequCTit opportunities of remarking in the most 
intelligent Frenchmen or Spaniards. The cabildo is not 
intended as a check on the viceroy or audiencia, but 
probably to save them trouble. The members are not 
snffidently numerous to acquire an extensive influence 
over the community, which they doubtless would do, if 
idl the different nranicipalities were united iuto a nu- 
merous legislative body. The cabildo cannot pass 
laws, but may do many acts, that with us, who have 
been bred under a government of laws, would imply 
extensive legislative pow^s. The laws of the Indies 
are the code of the colonies, together with such new 
decrees as from time to time emanate from the king in 
his council, and promulged by the viceroy. But inde- 
pendently of these^ the viceroy issues his own decree, 
by baado or proclamation, often embracing the sub- 
jects, wUch imder out ciokKOial government, could (mly 
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proceed from the proTincial legislature^ of the King of 
England and parliament. It is therefore in vain to seek 
for the exact boundaries which separate the authority of 
the viceroy, of the audiencia, or of the cabildo. The 
king in his council of the Indies, is absolute as respects 
America ; thait is, he unites in himself the three great 
branches of go veroiment. The viceroy, so far ais he is 
not directly Controlled by the council of the Indies, 
possesses a similar power over all departments below 
bim. The audiencia:is the supreme court of judicatiire^ 
and the council of the viceroy ; while the Cabildo is ab- 
tolute with rtopect to those things under its emttrol, and 
5^t acts in obedience to the viceroy, when he thinks 
proper to interfere. From these eleihents, some idea 
may be formed of the kind of governments established 
on the expulsion of the Spanish authorities. It is na-* 
toral to expect, that Oie new establishment must partake. 
m6re or less of the chaiacter of the old. To visionftrf 
theorists, it may appear an easy matter for a pebple to 
shake off their old habits, and to unlearn at once; 
but exj>eri«ace and good sense forbid us to form nny 
sMeh expieetati<ms.* Heretofore in Spanish America, 



, -* I liave heard it expressed by persons of some preten^onsy tiMtt 
nothing is necessary but the introdaotion into any country, of the 
Ibrms of free government, and that the people nvill at once be free 
as a matter of course, ^his is a g^eat mistake. A people mnst be 
^ucated and prepared for freedom. It is tnie that despotic forms 
will soon extinguish the flame of liberty ; but a different kind of j^- 
temment, such as we enjoy, would be useless and inqierative among 
s^slavish ignorant people. All that can be expected is to give them 
the best that circumstances will allow, and set to work to prepare them 
for a better by education and the diffusion of knowledge. The pro- 
gress of the South Americans is more rapid than their most sanguine 
firiends had aaiy^ fight to expect; that they should at ohUe tsMltiMh %' 
gbferntheot ittdt ks^itirs, -sitfMy^oQ^ht not to be 
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no specific rights of the citizen were exactly defined' 
or acknowledged ; and where the law is uncertain and 
vague, there can be no security for person or property, 
however circumstances and situations may for a time 
afibrd a kind of freedom from oppression. 

The colonial government had been gradually acquir- 
ing a singular complexity by the addition of a great 
number of offices to each of the principal departments. 
The greater part of these offices were sold at fixed prices, 
and formed no inconsiderable item in the rojral revenue. 
Every new office that was created, required afterwards 
a dozen others to watch over it ; the miserable refuge of 
a government which is conscious of the wortMessness of 
all its agents, and which sees that its greedy and insa- 
tiable exactions, justify the endeavours of all to defiraud. 
In those departments connected with the royal revenue, 
tihis complexity is chiefly remarkable. In the customs, 
and in the mine districts, there are checks upon checks 
without end. But they generally seem to combine in 
one object, that of plundering both the king and his 
American subjects. So certainly did any kind of office 
lead to fortune, that they were often solicited without 
salary, and many passed to the colonies merely as ex- 
pectants ; about every office there were at least half a 
dozen of these hungry creatures, watching for the death 
or resignation of the incumbent. 

The ecclesiastical hierarchy formed a part of the 
colonial government, and contributed perhaps more to, 
the support of the royal authority than even the military 
force. Spanish America exhibits a singular excep- 
tion to the authority exercised by the Popes over the 
Catholic Church throughout the world. Pope Alex- 
ander VI. by his bull of 1601, transferred to the kings 
of Spain all jurisdiction which he and hi^ successors, 
might have claimed, over the churches to be established 
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in the new world. The King of Spain became the head 
of the chnrch in America, almost as completely aid 
Henry VTII. of the church of England. The nomination 
of all bishops, and to other benefices of the church of 
America, is therefore a royal prerogative, although they 
are presented to the Pope for his sanction. But his 
holiness can hold no communication with the church in 
America, excepting through the council of the Indies. 
All briefs, bulls, and dispensations must be sent to Spain, 
and be sanctioned by the king before they can reach 
America. > The tythes, the ecclesiastical first fruits, and 
the profits of vacant benefices, belong to the crown in 
consequence of this concession. The Popes have in 
vain endeavoured to get back the extensive authority 
they had thus parted with ; but it has been found of too 
much importance in a political point of view ever to be 
restored. An attempt was even made by one of the 
kings of Spain to establish a patriarch in America, so 
as to be entirely independent of the church of Rome. 
^* The Spanish policy has reduced the political autho- 
rity for the purpose of increasing that of the king, which 
has become in the Spanish Indies the centre of power, 
and the source of every fatour, of every employ, either 
civil or ecclesiastical. The consequence is, that what- 
ever profession a Spaniard embraces in America, his 
hopes are always dependent on the king. From the 
lowest officer to the viceroy, from the door-keeper to 
the chiefs of justice, from the meanest notary of the 
administration to the intendant, from the porter of a 
cathedral to a bishop, all are nominated by the king. In 
the distribution of this infinity of employs, of dignities 
and honours, consists the grand bulwark of the royal 
power in America." 
Vol. I. E 
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The Catholic choxch in AjBieiica was placed in a 
singular situatioA by the riBvohiiition. {t biscame a ques*: 
tipn whether the Pope should be reg^ided as the b^ad 
^f the churchy or whether the Ipcajl 4^thQni^ abonld 
fDXQrcise th& same jurisdiction a3 was possessed hj the 
Vjkg. The Sisbop of Quito a^sun^d the p/ofiii&Q^i au-^ 
tbority at once> and when the Pope fiilmnated his ex- 
communication against the insnigj^nts, the bishop gave 
them a dispensation. At £fuenos Ayresy after a great 
deal written, im:o. and con. the foUo^^^wg question was 
put by tha junta to several of the mos|; distinguished 
ecclesiastics : wheth^ the right of pr^s^ntfaXion freal 
patronata) appertains to the lidng pe^onally, or as an 
incident of tibie soverei^y whii^h ho ^^ercises ? Ano- 
ther question wa3 proposed^ properly a cx)£ol}ary of tho 
foregoing, whether the ju|[ita had any right to interfere 
in ecclesiastical affairs ? The learned clergy gave theix 
opinions at large, founded upon much curious reason- 
ing, and, as might have been expf^cted, in confoiwity 
to the wishes of the junta. The government of Buenoa 
Ayres is therefiMre the head of the church, which has 
be^n made use of with consideraUe success, ifi pro- 
pagating republican doctrines amongst a people always 
accustomed to pay the ^eatest deference to the in- 
structions of thi^ priests. The Anierican clergy engage 
in- this work heartily and sincerely ; not so with the 
higher dignitaries of the church, who are, however, 
sufficiently compliant iiji favour of the party which 
happens to be uppermost. The congress of 1815 passed 
a resolution requiring the director to send an envoy to 
the Pope, for the purpose of regulating their spiritual 
affairs; one was actually se^t, but his holiness had 
espoused the cause of Spain, and fulminated an ex- 
communication against the patriots. This thunderbolt. 
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pnce so t^rrible^ fell perfectly hannless at Buenos Ayres^ 
Hie only effect it had was to put a stcfp to the sale of 
bulls and disp^isatioiis^ so injarious to public morals^ 
and so gross an imposition upon the conunon sense of 
the people. Yet so slowly do men give op old fixed 
habits^ that it was thought necessary, dnriii^ lent, to put 
a general notice on the door of the cathedral, that all 
persons who thought proper might ^t beef, which could 
only be doi)e before, toith a safe conscience, by a special 
dispensation procured at the expense of six or d^t 
rials. I read this notice myself. Beef is the cpnunon 
food, and the poorer classes would find it difficult to 
subsist without it ; hence a considerable revenue wa^ 
formerly raised firom this sale of dispensations. I am \ 
not to be understood to convey an idea, that the people 
^re not, when viewed with the eyes of a citizen of the 
United States, superstitious; they aie only somewhat 
less superstitious than formerly. It is however a sin- 
gular fact, that the catholic church in South America ia 
more independent of the pope than even that of the 
United States, or Ireland : and it appears to me, that the 
inevitable consequence of the independence of South 
America, will be its independence of the papal hier- X 
rachy. 

The subject of the royal revenues is one of the most 
curious in the system of government adopted for the 
Indies. It is roundly asserted by Herera, that the king 
contributed nothhig towards the magnificent conquests 
effected by his enterprising subjects ; but these were no 
sooner accomplished, than not satisfied with the domi- 
nion and the advantages of trade, he became the master 
and owner of every thing. The royal portions of gold 
and silver, and of every other metal^ the avails of the 
customs, the appointments to office, and the numerous 
other incidents of supreme authority were not sufl^cient ; 

E 2 
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but after imposing all the taxes and burthens |;o which 
the metropolis was subject, many others were devised 
exclusively for the Indies. The king set up various 
oppressive monopolies ; the popes granted him the eccle- 
siastical tyihes ; he exacted tributes from the unfortunate 
natives ; he inti:oduced the odious alcavala, or tax on sales 
and purchases ; and, in the early periods of the conquest, 
he was not ashamed to claim a portion of the spoils, 
taken from unoffending nations, attacked and butchered 
with no other pretext that that of possessing their 
wealth. 

In noticing these different sources of revenue, I shall 
begin with the royal fifths of gold and silver, as the 
most important branch. There was, in the first instance, 
a duty paid for the privilege of working the precious 
metals ; but the duties at present received by the crown 
are, 1st. one and a half per cent, cobos, or old esta- 
blished duty to the king ; 2d. six per cent, real diesmos, 
or king's portion of the tythes ; 3d. the derechos de fun- 
dicion, to defray the expences of smelting and refining ; 
and lastly, one rial for every mark of silver, to pay the 
salaries of the officers of the tribunal of the mines : the 
whole amount, is about fourteen per cent, upon all the 
precious metals extracted from the mines. The profits 
of the crown derived from the monopoly, of quicksilver, 
without which the mines cannot be worked, is very con- 
siderable. The diminution of the produce of the mines 
during the last ten years, is thought by many politicians 
to be one of the causes of the commercial embarras- 
ments throughout the world. Those of Mexico, during 
that period, it appears, from the official documents, have 
scarcely produced a third of the annual amount drawn 
from them formerly. The mines of La Plata, it is pre- 
sumed, have produced still less ; but it is probable that' 
those of Lima havd undergone no sensible diminution. 
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The quantity of the precious metals wittiheld from cir- 
culation, by the troubles of America, has never been 
ascertained with accuracy; what may have been the 
^ect of this on the commercial world, is still more dif- 
ficult to conjecture. It is well known, that there were 
ioiimense quantities of gold and silver in Spanish America, 
which were called into circulation, and probably contri- 
buted to make up the defect produced by a partial fai- 
lure of supply from the mines. 

* The next branch of revenue I shall notice, is the alca- 
vala, than which a more vexatious exaction could not 
well be contrived.* It is a duty varying from one to 
four per cent, on all sales and purchases, with the ex- 
ceptions in favour of the church' and of paupers. Every 
merchant, shopkeeper, and tradesman, was compelled to 
deliver, oh oath, an exact account^df his purchases and 
sales. The same thing was exacted of every private' 
fainily, and even their provisions purchased at market 
were hot exempted. Although this harassing and trou- 
blesome tax, in the course of time, was rendered less 
vexatious; it is evident that the Spaniards are still far 
behind the other nations of Europe, in the science of 
taxation, if I may so express myself. To draw the 
greatest revenue in the manner least vexatious or op- 
pressive to industry, is a subject of so much moment 
to eveiy civilized community, that it deserves to be 
classed among the most important sciences. The alca- 
Vfda was generally commuted for a fixed sum ; and at 
present, it is little more than a species of indirect tax 
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•It originated ib Spain doriiig the struggle to expel tbe Moors; 
it wwr an extraordiimiy contribiltidn to enal^Ie the king of Spain to 
maintain the contest, and was afterwards continued when the reason 
ceased, and was introduced into America contrary to every principle 
or justice. 

E3 
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on retailers. It differs from the duties collected at the 
custom houses in the interior, called puertos secos, 
or dry ports, where goods paid transit duties in nature 
of the alcayala, and which amounted to a yery high 
per centage. 

But the most considerable source of revenue next to 
the royal portion of the precious metals, was that de- 
rived from the customs. The duties on knerchalidise 
amounted to about thirty-four per cent, exclusive of the 
transit duties so frequently paid in the interior. It is 
stated by Arispe, in his memoir on the provtndas inter-' 
nas of New Spain, that European merchandise had to 
pay duties thirty times before they reached the town of 
Coaquila, where he resided ! The maritime duties con- 
sisted of the almoxarifasgo, which was collected only 
on what was shipped or landed ; that is, on Altering and 
clearing. The next was the armada and aitiiadilla; 
the intention of which was to defray flie expense of light 
vessels, employed to defend the coast against the incur- 
sion of pirates, at a period when they were much in- 
fested by them ; although this had ceased long ago, the 
tax is still continued. There were also duties of con- 
sulate and anchorage, in order to defray the expenses of 
the officers employed. These duties yielded a consi- 
derable revenue to Spain, in those provinces which had 
been the seats of the revolution. The revenues derived 
from New Grenada, Venezuela, La Plata, and Cl^tli, from 
these sources, have been lost to Spain; their amount 
probably exceeded even the produce of the mines ; not 
to speak of the deprivation of trade to these countries, 
a deprivation which is fast sinking Spain herself to 
wretchedness and poverty, sta^;eriiig as she is, uiider 
the weight of burthens which have ttot been diiAinished, 
in proportion to the diminution of her strength. 
The king, as head of the church, derives also cour 
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sidemMe reveiltles froto that soarce. The ptincipal is 
the tythes^ from which nothing is exempted ; and thett 
collecftidn h so rigid^ that^ according to the laws of the 
tidies^ no one can change his residence without having 
&^ obtained a cettiflcate of hating discharged them. 
They are collected by the the king's officers^ but depo- 
sited in a distinct tteastiry. In some instances^ how- 
ever, they were collected by the clergy, who retained all 
biit the king's portion. According to the ordinance of 
Charles V. at Madrid, 1539, they were divided in the 
following maiinet; one fourth was assigned to the 
bishop of the diocese, another fdurth to the dean and 
chapter, and other offices 6f the cathedral. iThe other 
half was dhided into nine parts, two ot which, los das 
novenas, wete transmitted to the king. The other seven 
parts, Were appropriated to the mpport of the parochial 
clergy, and to other piotfs uses, llie bull de crusada, 
a ta± upon the piety of tibe people, is also productive. 
It is a papal dispensation, issued eveiy two years, and 
2ft>ld to the Americans at certain prices graduated by the 
purses of the buyef s. There are other bulls, the most 
remarkable of which was fliat of composition, enabling 
a tfaief or seotmdrel to retain with a clear conscience, 
the property of Which he had cheated his neighbour. The 
mesgctda and printer annata, were revenues derived from 
the ^sst fhiits of civil and ecdesia^cal offices. The 
first was a portion of the income of ffie benefices, geiie- 
fally equal to a month's salsu'y, but not exacted until 
aiter four month's enjoyment. The latter is one half of 
the ye^^S Salary ^X&deA before entering upon the office, 
civil as well as eccl e s i as t i caL The vaeantes mayores 
and minores were incidents of the church revenues. The 
proceeds of all vacant benefices, according to the laws 
of the Indies, must be paid into the royal treasury ; ' 
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and the cppfiscated property of the Jesuits amounted tq 
a considerable sum.* 

Hie sale of offices was also considered a source of 
public revenue. With few exceptions^ the colonial 
offices were exposed to sale^ and it is not improbable^ 
that this may have been one cause of their extraordinary 
multiplication. The author of Gil Bias can hardly 
be accused of exaggeration^ in his description of thei 
manner in which offices are bought and sold, or intrigued 
for at the Spanish court. 

A revenue of no trifling amount, was derived fi*om 
the monopolies of tobacco, salt, and quicksilver, as 
.well as from the excise on spirituous liquors, where 
circumstances did not forbid their distillation. These 
are generally so high, and exacted in so arbitrary a man- 
ner, as to be exceedingly oppressive. Stamped paper, 
or papel sellado, considering its extensive uses, is 
also a lucrative branch. Ev^y public act or private 
agreement, must be upon stamped paper; and consi- 
dering the immense quantity consumed in law suits, 
where every thing is reduced to writing, the evidence, 
pleas, statements, arguments of the parties and their 
counsel ; the decrees, interlocutory or final, of the judge ; 
It must constitute a very important branch of revenue. 
Ev^7 document obtained from the government and its 
different branches, must be written on it; the price is 
also enormously high, varying from twenty-five cents to 
a dollar for every sheet. There was also a duty on the 
importation of slaves, which amounted to about thirty 
dollars a head ; although the Spaniards did not engage 



^ These two items are at prtsent of |^at importance in estimating: 
ilie resources of the patriot gOTemment. 
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in the slave trade^ they willingly gave it sanction and 
encouragement. 

The worst part of the Spanish exactions, was that 
which fell on the Indians. In the first instance, these 
unforhmate people were held by the conquerors as 
slaves, and treated with a degree of cruelty unexampled. 
Hhey were parcelled out into repartimientos,* of greater 
or less extent, according to the dignity of the person to 
whom the grant was made. ^ The Indians were consi- 
dered as belonging to the king, not as subjects, but as 
slaves; and he thought it right to reward the conquerors, 
by allowing them their services for certain periods. It 
was not until the year 1542, that through the energetic * 
remonstrances of Las Casas, and the rapid diminution of 
the Indians, this wicked and cruel oppression was 
compelled to give way to a substitute in theory at least, 
of a milder character. The incoftdendas were establliAed, 
by which a certain number of Indian families, were pre- 
sumed to be placed under the protection of some, person 
of virtue, and humanity, thus creating, as was supposed,^ 
^e relation of the Roman client and patron. The Indians- 
were declared free, and in lieu of the taxes and dues 
paid by other subjects, a poll tax was imposed upon 
^11, from eighteen to fifty, amounting to about five 
dollars each. This, tax, and the vexations practised by 
file incamenderos, who perverted their trusts, left the 
Indians in a «^tuation but little better. It was not until 
the gradual extinction of those estates, that their situa- 
tion was at all improved. Humboldt states, that of late 
years, the Indian population has been observed to in-' 
crease, which he considers as the best proof that their .. 
condition is improving. 
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* From tbe word repartir^ to divide, to distribute* 
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If ihe Spcmish kings Bare entitled to crtdit lor their 
endeayonrs to relieve the Indians from the oppressions 
of the great landholders, there is one Bpedes of impo- 
fitttkm practised by themselves on these miforttmate 
people, which more than connterbalances their benero* 
l6nt policy in other particnlars. It is fomid that the 
Indian can best withstand the destmctiTe occupation of 
labonring in the manes, and that Enropeans or negroes 
peririi afanost iffiitantly; the unwholesome labour is, 
tSber^re, assigned to the Indian. Probably the trM 
reason is, (hat their loss excites less syiap^&ty. Thtffe 
is an sniml cofisciipHon^ called the miftf ^ to irork in tte 
royal niiae»^ Hie c^ct of this barbarous ci|it)«#i$iBion, 
10 described in the follotviag mstnner by a^ iSgKnu^ 
writer ^— '' Thoi^ who go by the erderd of Oe khig, fo 
v9oA in Potosl, abandott flielr co»ntry with d^paiir itt 
tlb^ liettt^, bdngf postiaded that fte gt^eater pBh> «( 
those who d^scmd int^ ft6 ndnes, ai*6 sdsH^ wifli 
atftfama, and die in fhcr cotme of a feir months. The^ 
day of their de]^artitr€i is a day at sadness, fhes^r 
tiotlnin of restmint pmmM theiiselteB before Hie pricfjst^ 
who^ clothed in Ms tfacetdotal habits, waii» for &enk at 
tfefe door Witt tbo crosa in tts^hand} be i^prfaddds thenn 
i^itk l^y irater, tfam reads^ the uMal prayer, mA says^ 
a tiias§ f(lr thc^, which they pay for. They GHSh repsdr 
to the pnbUo square, accompanied by thete firieasds and* 
relations, whom they embrace, and then -fake l^ye hi 
die midst of sobbmgs ^aid tear^, fdiilowed by their 
wives and children : with Coontenances sad and downcast^ 
fliey commence their jompnefy. This afflicting sceito ia 
sdtl furflier htightened by &« somsid of their small drunu^ 
and bells, which usually give the skgtM fbf their depar- 
ture.'^ * Such is the price at which the gold of the new 



* tVayels of Sobreyiela. 
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world has been purchased! Who would nol say^ fax 
bettor that the carsed metal had never been disturbed 
in its subterraneous caverns^ if these be the only terms 
on which it can be procured. But the fact is not so^^ 
it is the compulsion chiefly, which excites this hoirot 
among the oppressed Indians; for there are many whd 
voluntarily engage themselves to work in the minei^ 
although the occupation is certainly unhealtfay^ut tibe 
risk is encountered, when a prospect of reward is held 
out — ^nor is it so greiM; when not performed as a tasfc^ 
and when the labourer is allowed to withdraw at the 
first signal of approaching disease. The Indians nxe, 
besides, liable to a great many p^sonal serriees, not 
so mioliealthy, but equally oppressive. The levolutiai 
has uniformly relieved them £r€«n all of these: erne cf die 
first steps on the part of the patriots, being to pcdxtish 
by proclamation, the entire liberation of the Indkam 
from every species of thraldom, and placmg liim upon 
the same footing as to political and eivfl rig^, wiA aU 
other citizens. I have in my possession, curioas sped- 
mens of these decrees, printed in the three priaeipa] 
native langua^^es of La Plata, the Gwnranay, Aymata, 
and Quechn. Every change in these devoted cooiiirieSy 
cannot but be for flie better^ 

V^ The ouUme Ihave sketched of (he Spasisb cokiiat 
policy, would be incomplete, without some account of 
the course pursued with respect to its conuaerce. Thei 
first years of the discovery of America, wero ahnowt 
exclusively taken up in a resfless search after the pre* 
cious metals, while sob^ ajid regukur industry ww 
despised. Imm^ise sum^s were fotorted boim Urn 
Mexicans and the Peruvisms,, while the richest minto off 
the universe were laid op^i to t^e avan<^ of tibe ccfn«^ 
querors. With the excep&m of H^xko and VnUf uat 
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the fabled Eldorado> America was neglected. It was 
natural for the Spaniards to suppose, that the exhaust- 
less treasures of the new world, would enable them to 
dispense with those artis, which other nations, less for- 
tunate, were compelled to pursue, as the means of ob- 
taining that which their discoveries and conquests had 
enabled them at once to possess: ignorant of the prin- 
ciples now so firmly established in political economy, by 
the experience of mankind, that labour and industry 
alone constitute real wealth, and that the nations most 
excelling in these, will always have the precious metals 
fit their command. It is a singular fact, now uniyefsally 
acknowledged, that of all the nations of Europe, Spain 
has been the lekst really and substantially benefitted by 
the discovery of the wonderful treasures of America; 
because they have induced her to neglect those arts, 
witiout which every nation must be poor. 

It is almost impossible for a continental nation to 
prosper, where agriculture, commerce, and manufactures 
do not flourish. These arts, so essential to national 
{>rosperi<y, were contemned by the Spanish colonial 
system. Commerce was incompatible with the design 
pf hiding, with a miser^s fears, the treasures of the new 
world. At the same time, with a view to secure to the 
metropolis, all the precious metals of America, the 
Spanish government conceived the visionary project of 
tnaking the colonies, or rather conquests, dependent 
for all the necessaries and luxuries of life. The policy 
was, to confine the colonies to the search of the precious 
metals, and the preparation of a few valuable products 
peculiar to the new world, and these were to centre in 
the. metiopolis. Agriculture and manufactures were 
ttierefore prohibited, excej^ting where it was absolutely 
impossible to dispense with them. It has already been 
nemarked ai a Angular oiroumstance^ that the Spaniards 
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in America^ for nearly two centories after its disfx^very^ 
did little more than occupy the ancient seats of the half 
civilized Aborigines^ in the interior of the continent, and 
along the sides of the Andes. They were thus placed, 
partly for the same reasons; there was litde or nodiing 
to attract them to the sea board, as would have heed 
the case, if a free and constant intercourse had been 
kept up with the other parts of the globe. Those 
portions of America, where the precious metals were 
not abundant, such as Venezuela and La Plata, were 
extremely late in obtaining any importance, because ther 
numerous, restrictions imposed on commerce, rendered 
their i^icultural products of little or no value;* It 
wus not until the example presented by the coloniecf 
of other nations, forced itself upon the attention of 
Spain, together with other circumstances, if possible; 
still more potent, that she reluctantly relaxed some-^ 
what of her policy, although the state of things whtclr 
existed wh^i it was first adopted, had entiiely changed.' 
The expulsion of the Moors, the loss of the Netherlands' 
and of the Italian possessions, rendered it no longer 
possible to supply America vrith articles of European- 
manufacture, or to carry her products to profitable 
markets. An incapacity which increased vdth her 
growth, for she grew in spite of a policy, the most 
vexatious and oppressive that can be imagined. 



* Dr. Moreno states, that wheat had been used for tiie purpose 
of filling the mud holes in the streets of Bnenos Ayres! Homboldt 
tells us, that but a small portion of the products of New Spain can 
be carried to market — the remainder perishes. In Caraccas and 
Buenos Ajres, immense quantities of hides and other produce^, 
previous to the temporary opening of trade to neutrals in 1798, 
were stored in the magazines for want of vent In this state of 
things, what encouragement to the cuUivation of the earth? See 
Dr. Moreno's pamphlet on the subject of free trade. 
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Fo? morQ than a centiuy^ the whole conunerce of 
fipwiflh America centered in the city of Seville. No 
ye»$el was pennitted to sail for America^ without first 
being examined at this port^ to which she was in like 
mannar compelled to return. A policy originating in 
the jealousy of all intercourse with the Spanish Indies. 
Fortunately that jealousy could not counteract the laws 
of nature^ however it might cramp and embarrass their 
opei»,ti<ms» The wants of the Indies came to be sup- 
plied by those very foreigner^ whom Spain was so 
studious of excluding from any participation in their 
^rade. It gave rise to that most extraordinary practice 
of smugglings whose effect was to place Spain in a 
WPTse situation in respect to her colonies, than every 
Qthei nation which fliought proper to take advantage 
9f her folly. Before the contraband system had been 
completely organised, the products of America, with 
iihe exception of her gold and silver, were worth alv 
jiolntely noflung ; because of the total want of compe- 
tition between the difl^re^t ports of Spain, as well as 
between the different nations of Europe; while Eu- 
ropean manufactures bore such enormous prices, that 
nofli^ but those who were engaged in robbing the In- 
dians of their goldi or iu compelling them to dig for it 
in the mines^ could afford to purchase. The temptations 
which were therefor^^ held out to commercial men of all 
nations, were such as to justify almost every risk. So 
deeply was the interest of the Americans enlisted in 
favour of the contraband, that it became a matter of 
honour to render it every assistance in their power. It 
was in vain that religion was brought in to aid its sup- 
pression, or that smuggling was denounced as a mortal 
sin, and the clergy forbidden to give absolution to any 
one who should be guilty of this offence. ^' There is no 
time worse employed," says Depons, ^' than that which 



^ prjtest sj^eoAs in ms^^ ^b jmkM/c^im} tbafe i» no 
%ct m ^ whole ecctec!i9fiti/Q 1s^$r wbil^l^ ;DMki9« te^ 
iflgqp]^8^i4w on tiie gpanjiu^/' It w«s m l^sn tii9 m-^ 
toiif^^l; ^f ^ whole Kwami of €^et^&, from th^ Yiom>]r 
4ovw to ibp meanest ^s^^tniel, urbp^e ol>j&ot wa3 to 
ni^e ^e imost pf their sitPftl^io9^ to H^irt io fho pjom 
worlf: of practisii^ the^e fmf49 (if ^py Apmfwe Aat 
i#in^) upo^ the IMjQg; and proh^^bjiy tho Mog Umadf 
W£M^ )i}(ia^tely more l^eni^t^ jin tjho br^ch of )m lnWf 
than va their obs^rvaiice^ if we take into view the iflh 
cre«^0 ai^d advaiicemeiit of his Americftn po^aessioiui* 
3ut ]puQf s are apt to be «horlHsighte4» aad to looik only 
to theifr own iminediate advaqitage^ wbatoy^ m^y bo 
thought by tho,sa who p^ e fond of them ; and the reason 
of t^ 13 given by MMrab^an^ ii| one jdiort [»wtence^ 
*^ king3 perish^ but the people aif iHHiifxrts^/' y 

Bribery and coiraptiw became by this means inti-; 
mately interwoY^n with ev^fy tfMI^ irelating to colonial 
transactions^ and contributed much to mitigate th^ ligon 
of the system^ which, if enforced^ would have completely 
chepked the progress of the Spanish settl^nents*^ 
It is natural to expect, that when cpinpared witlr 
other pol^mies, posse^^ing ^luch inferior adysmtages, 
thejx progress would b^ slow* The French system, 
although not entirely free firom the prev^^l eiror 
of exclusive companies, is thought by spme to have 
been Ibe least oppressive* Great Britain ^deavonred 



* But this mi%iiti(ia wa^ far (rotifi prof}uciBg ip ^l re9p«ctji Urn 
efiipcts jof risgular commerce ; it is obsenrml hf % Spanish writer, 
FilaQ£fieri : ** In thfs case the exclusive commerce must becoipe in- 
jurious to the merchants of the metropolis^ as well as ruinous to the 
colonies : for a clandestine commerce is only beneficial to a few bold 
and avaridous contrabandists, who taking advantage of the existing 
laws, rob both the metropolis and the colonies/' 
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to monopolize the commerce of her North American 
possessions^ and injudiciously thwarted their irade with 
the West Indies ; a trade, without which, it was as im- 
possible to pay her for the products which she furnished; 

• 

as it would now be to discharge the balance against usy 
without the aid of the commerce which we carry on with 
different parts of the world. But when compared to the 
parent state, neither the colonies of France nor of 
England, bore the same proportion as the Spanish colo- 
nies to Spain ; and those countries moreover, were not 
absolutely incapable of supplying their colonies with 
articles of European manufacture, although the colonies 
could not always find a market, at least the best market, 
for their products in the ports of the mother country. 

The establishments of th^ French, English, and Dutctr 

• • • ■ . 

were formed, it is true, with different views from 
those of Spain ; they calculated on seeking for articles 
of export on the surface of the earth, and not in its' 
bowels. 

Their value depended upon the market ; commerce 
was therefore indispensable. The North American pro-' 
vinces and other colonies, although under distinct go- 
vernments, were permitted to have a free and uncon- 
strained intercourse with each other ; while the Spanish 
American viceroyalties stood upon the same footing as 
if they were each a foreign nation. In our rupture with' 
XSreat Britain, no one cause operated more powerftdly 
on our minds, than the attempt to force a monopoly of 
our commerce^ as well as to make us dependent upon 
her alone for every article of European manufacture. 
It was not with satisfaction we saw the inhabitants of 
Great Britain carrying their products wheresoever they 
could find a market, while we were not permitted to 
carry ours to other nations, or to receive their commo- 
dities but in a circuitous manner. It ws^s a policy 
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v^bich pA>daced heart-btDrtungs with freemen^ wbo had 
lost notliing of the just sense of their rights by trans- 
plantation to America^ The result proved how unwise 
this attempt was to change the natural current of com- 
merce. Since America has been left free to engage in the 
competition so much dreaded^ the trade of Great Britain 
has become infinitely more lucrative than it otherwise 
would have been, for the simple reason, that we have 
been able to purchase more from her by being able to sell 
more to others. No proposition can be more clearly 
proved, than that the prosperity of one nation is a gene- 
]:fd benefit to all, and it is unquestionable, that the pros- 
perity of' the colony adds to the prosperity of the parent 
state, not by the dominion and government of it, but by 
the market which a people of similar habits and wants 
must fiimish for her products. Nearly the same senti- 
ment is expressed by the enlightened statesman, Cam- 
pillo. To illustrate the subject by a familiar compari- 
son, what man in any kind of business, would not rather 
place himself in the midst of a hundred free and indus- 
trious families, than in the neighbourhood of a planter 
the master of as many slaves ? Such have been the 
leading principles of the Spanish colonial policy ; they 
have undergone considemble changes at difierentperiods ; 
but these changes were not the result of enlightened re- 
flection, but brought about by circumstances which 
could not be resisted. A rapid survey of the commer- 
cial history of Spanish America mU confirm the justice 
of the preceding observations. 

The principle upon which the whole system was built 
was simply this, that the colony existed only for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of the metropolis.^ The 



• The following is the acknowledgment of a Spanish writer, in 
a work as late as 1816—" Espagna con industria, fuerte y rica," page 

Vol. I. F 



ieMofiy t^eioig flie properfrf <tf Cbe sieAro^oi^ ito Mlive 
liAfl^itattte ^Mrere 4& soi&e raeadme regairdisd im tlie ligU 
^ TESsiilB te the nJatiiF^B ^ Old SpaSa. *The oVject 

%fts4o galliefr weidtfi in {he hta4d ^ ttie ^taish m»- 
^efeaiAsi^ te ^dter ^mA ^miGk Spatiisb KiaBiifiMctm^s^ to 
tadiolge farrdrlles mA {Mfa^ted, to Buppcnft ttdlitluy, 
^vA, «il9id rcXigtons AmcliiMmrfeis^ toll fim^y, to ftiniislk 
)Ai6 means «f carrfing on ivvits M ilAidh the Intdies liad 
iKa the flMfSt dii^emt concern* . If all the items ftt* 
inshed by Spanish America weio set down, 4!iey iroidd 
ftimish a curious asccoimt t^asnst Ae metropolis. One 
of Ibese wotdd be fifty m^illions of dollars for the palace 
Wf the escnrial; another wetdd be Ihe expences of a wair 
of severity years, carried on by Spam against the 
Netherlands. Almost every branch of indnstry, wfaidi 
xvoald in any way interfere witb those of Spam was 
istrictly prohibited; while the iiAtabitants of Spain were 
freely permitted to pmmte wlrateTCflr mighft contribute to 
tiieir wealth, comfort, or ttggrandisement. America was 
forindden to pursue those aits which are in some mea- 
isure necessary to every civilized community. The in- 
sulting threat of an English minister, that he would not 
permit us to forge even a hdh naii, was in Spanish 
America literally carried into effect, hi the first instance, 
ka gold and silver, and afew of the precious productions 



183. ''I^pain with industry strong and rich/' Eniodat iasnadonei 
fMTttz ha cansistido el sistema colonial en el fomenlo de la metropoli, 
totMnado, en io parte possible f con el de las eohnias mumias* ** In 
«?ery powcirfid nation the colonial system has had for its object the 
benefit of the metropolis, and as far as «r c&npatihU tvitk this^ that oT 
the colonies themselves.** What equality is there here? Is not 
this the language of a master to his slave ? This is undoubtedly the 
foundation of all modem systems— ^a just caase of resistance can 
therefore never be wanting. 



flirts .£M»d agriciildwre, ,i^ to b^ coin^l)fi4l9 (pSQOMW ^eom 
i3mm»tiQ]fo)is, cloftii^ hops«)ia)4fiiiwbi9e, wii^ie^^ ^U» ap4 
^«fe9L scmo Jwda of fsoy^ioW' J^A^q^ M^ g«s^<^ 
mU^ Avegr4;bipg irhicjhiCCHdd beprocimd Jp Spwi, 4m»^ 
rica ;v^9# f ojbidd^^L Ao ^idti^ate .pr ^smifiMitare. ^ 

In4>r4(a:'t9 $^u»e to ^ Spw4i mcMGcJbMWt Ibe wjbio}^ 
boneftt^ ,t)ie «Ajptei9k;w^owiierce^ tb^ A^aeacw^ m^m. 
not jMtnnijtt^d to PWb ^a fiufg^e drip. TUb doffpdfttH) 
covim^^ce betwow tbedi^ent AjBei^nyice^yaJftie^ 

foEjt 39o4 .adYaacwKwt^ was j^ ^imei^i iirohilutod, lop 
l4ac(s4 ^wd^ sucb didcroni^iog «strictix«is i^ to ')ip 
prodooM^vte pf )th^ j^ime ^ff|9Qt. No loneigaer 'ConldtWtf^v 
tbe cpl^iues wiQuMjit ^^peoi^l Ucws^, w> vessel 4^ jf^ 
ibr^ig^ »atiw ^covld^e rracf^v^ d into ftbf^r bacboiiw^ md 
uo oqp w^ (pcOT^ttod jtp Midp witb fUifim ^fi^ut >iff)irf 
9Q|s^io9^ (Uiidpr tb^ p^aiaXty ^f rdp^tb. ?1hm^ j^o^^^m 
of SpuAb A^ca^c^ «9icb a^ Veo^zi^la la^d La P}a^ 
^bi(^ .w^ere rEot po^^ssfid of bu^^ apd 4epend^d ,«iii 
QoqmoKie ^tifply ior tbe ^fSdiUbe ^ ftb^ir fproduqtn, /wrcMTQ 
l^pt in ^ Ipwe^t estate ^f nailery ^inddepse^ic^ >U»tSt 

as tbe pooi^gt ^ ;9.Il/tbe ^pfWfib pp(»3a#^ip99^ 4Atbp^^ 
they afterwards came . jt0rfpi[4^ f»aQ«ff tb^ qipe^-iEfit^dbl^ 
and important; tiMy ore now mdetd U^^sfrong fiol4s of 
liberty yfmd^Jthemi^ afl proboibiUtif M^H the in^^Upi^ 
dence qfSwth Jtmerica be achieve^' 

It ha^ alveary ,ba§u 'Started, tbat atft;stthp i^ajft^ae- 

ixoBe^ pf Sp«4n and ber JSprop^an d^p<^i|i4^eei^^[JMa;#p9^ 
laeo^i^ aufficed [to f^i^m tbp gftW ftpd .^Iv^, fli0 
i^c^^^eal, ind^P^ d50epfiL, jr03uit'^ bark, «"igar^ eptt«ii, 
^d . dye wood^cl' America, ©wtog tbe jr^igiJ of €bfiffiaa 
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fore powerful and prosperous nations of Europe. 
The Spanish manufactures in wool> flax, silk, and iron^ 
were not surpassed by those of any other nation ; and 
yet so early as the middle of the seventeenth century, 
these had fallen uito decay, so as to be insufficient to 
supply even the home consumption. This sad wv^erse 
has been attributed by able writers to the sudden h^ux 
of wealth, whose effects were rather to overturn the 
dober plans of industry, than to afford a natural and 
frieiidly stimulus. But the causes before enumerated, 
the bigotry of Charles II. and his successors, and the 
shorf-sighted cupi(Hty of the Spanish commercial mo- 
nopolists, must be regarded as sufficient to account for 
the ruin of Spain. From that lime her importance in 
Europe was gradually declining, her population di- 
minished, her agriculture decayed, and her naval and 

- * • • • 

military force sunk into contanpt. The trade of the 
Indies was in reality carried on for the benefit of fo- 
reigners^ the Spanish merchants lent their names to 
English, French, or Dutch merchants, who safely re- 
lied on Spanish honour. The government had been 
obliged to relax, and to permit foreign manufactures to 
form two-thirds of the cargo, provided the other third 
were Spanish. When we consider the manner in which 
this trade was carried on, it is not surprising that its 
profits should be enormously high. 

The trade centered in Seville until the year 1720, 
when it was changed to Cadiz. Every device was re- 
sorted to by Spain for the purpose of preventing the 
contraband of gold and silver, ii^thout observing that 
the treasures of the new world were no longer hers, hav- 
ing been already anticipated as the price of goods pur- 
chased firom foreigners. As another precaution for the 
preservation of this shadow after its substance had fled, 
the commerce was carried*on, not according to the wants 
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0f the colonies/ but at stated periods in fleets^ so that 
every thing taken to or brought from the Indies might be 
perfectly ascertained. These were made exclusively 
to the gulf of Mexico ; and Porto Bello and Vera Cruz 
were Jhe two points whence all the Spanish Indies 
were supplied; how imperfectly may be easily con- 
jectured.* Until the contraband came to be perfectly 
established^ the profits of this trade were enormous; 
seldom less than two or three hundred per cent., par- 
ticularly as it was one part of the Spanish policy to 
supply the colonies sparingly, in order to enhance tha 
price« But all this only contributed to hasten the 
establishment of the contraband, which so many writers 
have explained, first carried on by the Dutch from 
Curacoa, by the Portuguese from the San Sacramento, 
by the French firom St. Domingo and Guadaloupe, 
and finally, by the English from Trinidad and Ja- 
maica. 

Spain was at last compelled 'on several occasions to 
make important deviations from her general policy; 
the first was the opening of the trade of Peru to the 
French, during the war of the succession, when it was 
utterly out of the power of Spain to furnish the neces- 
sary supplies. The French pursued a course the very 
reverse of that of Spain ; they furnished the American 
market abundantly, and at moderate prices. Their 
merchandise were conveyed to every port of America 
in greater abundance than had ever been known before ; 
thus creating a taste for European goods, enlarging 
the amount of their artificial wants, and increasing 



* The trade with the Phillipine islands was carried on from Aca* 
pulooby means of galleons, which sometimes afforded a rich booty. 
See' ABson's Voyages. 
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gjrsteiB^ It waas Mt l^jg^ befi>i« 9paui dfecotered key 
«ttor> ^he iset^mH^Mif i^llkdiew tlie ]^ilrfl^« tkiK^ coih 
eededy aotd attempted to ritetorti ft^ fefmer isyslem wifli 

The oflief exce][^1l<fti atMt^ fo^ W!ift d^ femftrfei' of 
tbd ilssiento to 1^ Biitifiil Df fbe treaty ei Utfe^^t, ^ 
aa mdvcidftiMt to Qftf^eti Aim td^ conidi^ a ]^!^ISM^ ^& 
PkOip y. By fbfe eont^d^^, fke ntjOa Sea Compcurf 
vfrdeftoek to mpp\f a dert^ebi ttitiii6<» o^ negvMs HtlH 
iidally to SpaiiiiA Am^rica^ 6<»ii ^ year V7i9 to 
1743. The Most IfllpOfMfit part of tbe coWffact ^ifM 
the part of It by which i!hf6y Wei^ i^iftikg^ to Mki tk 
vessel of five hundred toUt^^ cttce a. ye^ ibr !9»e ftMl 
ten years, laden with Eiiropeaji merchandise, to tilie 
fair of Porto BeBo. "fhey were al9^ perMtfed to ^&^ 
tablii^ factories at PiftiaaB^, Carthagdtta, V^^ Gttfs^^ 
and Buenos Ayres. This and other adyantagels ^ 
a»bled the British to ^o^^ss neatly ttfd Wbol^ tii^e of 
South America, while flie galleoMs mrf^ f6t MiXLe else 
than to brin^ home tbd royal tr^asutes. Th6 effeets 
of these privileges became so evidently injuKtoni^ to 
Spain, that they gaVe rise to contiimsia bkkerta^s and 
disputes, which teriulnated in the war between bey aaid 
Grelsit Britain in 1789, pxitting an end to thd Asslento 
trade. 

Spain having the trade once more in ber own iiands> 
endeavoured to remedy the defedis ef the ancient srys^ 
tern, by granthEig licenses to vedselSy which wei« called 
register ships, so as to provide a mote regular supply 
during the interval bf the galleons and flotilla. For 
this permission, the council of the Indies exacted a 
very high premium. .It had the effect of lessening the 
extraordinary profits of the interloper^ although it by no 
means put a stop to the contraband. But a6 an eiten* 
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sioH of the N^ular trade ik bad a iMmeficial effeet <n ttle 
Spanish eokHiiesu TIm^ advairtagea wbkh also rosttlted 
ta the crown by fiMB aogmentatioa of ite retenues^ has 
sodi aa to ocoaaion ike galieona and flotiUa to be en^ 
tirely hud aside« 

Anothei very importaat eiuinge took pbee in the 
year 1764, in the eatabKshmfflit of packet-hoata to ran 
every mondi to the HaYannft, Porto Bioo, and La 
Plata^ witti permission also to eany out a half cai^o 
of goods for those diffenut American markets. H^re^ 
tofore Spain had always been the. lasl to leoeive il^ 
fonnafion from her colonjes ; and this generally fhioiigh 
those naticms who were ^ogaged in the conbrahaiRd, and 
wiio contrived to he regnlaiiy informed of the state of the 
American madoets* 

A stq[i of much greater magnitude towards the di&- 
enthrafanent of the American commerce,, was taken in 
the year following. The trade was laid op^i to all 
the provinces of Spain to the windward islaads. la 
the year 1774, another innovation took place in the 
system which regulated the mutual intercourse of the 
colonies ; the injudicious interdiction which had before 
existed was removed. These rapid ameliorations, 
&ially, under the administratioa of Galves, led the 
way to what has been called the decree of fte» trade, 
which was passed in the year 1778^ By this decree, 
seven of the principal Spanish porta were freely per- 
mitted to oogage in trade with Buenoa Ay^^ ^'^i ^be 
ports of the South Sea. These measures had an in- 
stantaneous and wondetM ettcct on the prosperity of 
South America. When we consider the commercial 
policy with which Spain sat out, this may be re- 
garded as a vast revolutioi^ thpugh the work of ages ; 
^and yet there was still miuch wai^tiiig to attain the 
same point with the English and French. In spite of 
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all these alleviations^ the system was in itself still 
wretched; the restrictions remaining were so numerous, 
the laws in their details were still so unfayourable to trade, 
that amass of evils continued unredressed. The duties 
in general, amounted to an average of thirty per cent., 
and the regulations of the custom house were exceed- 
ingly vexatious. In general, the interloper was said to 
have an advantage over the regular trader, of nearly 
sixty per cent. Smuggling was therefore by no means 
lessened.* '■ The trade of South America being in fact 
virtually in other hands, and the Spanish commerce 
merely an agent to carry it on, the only indemnification 
was the establishment of considerable duties on mer- 
chandise, which were multiplied with every new desti- 
nation. During the last war between Spain and Great 
Britain, licenses were frequently granted to neutral mer- 
chants, to supply the wants of South America, but 
these were not always treated with good faith. Much of 
the trade was even carried on by her enemy, through the 
means of a curious kind of special connivance, the sub- 
ject of considerable complaint on the part of France. 
Tlie United States during that war, shared the contra- 
band with the English, and from our situation, great ad- 
vantages will always exist in our favour under similar 
circumstalnces. 

With respect to the internal trade between the dif- 
ferent viceroyalties and provinces, it was never very 
considerable; but in course of time it must be im- 
mense, considering the vast variety of climates and 
productions of the world. The tobacco and cocoa of 



* ** To load eommeroe with sadh enormous duties, is the same 
tiring as to deprive Sfwin of It, and to open it to all other nations.'' 
C^unpillo, 179. 
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Venezula^ is transported to Vera Cruz ; Paraguay sup- 
plies Chili and Peru with its celebrated herb; Chili 
famishes wheat to Peru, while the trade of La Plata 
consists in animals, and some kinds of coarse cotton 
manufactures much in use with the Indians, savage and 
half civilized. The monopolies of the king, in salt, 
tobacco, and other articles of colonial production, cause 
th^n to be neglected for the present The foreign com- 
merce of South America, exclusive of the Brazil, is esti- 
mated by Torres, at one hundred millions of dollars ; and 
as in every prosperous independ^at country, this forms 
but a small proportion of the whole, the internal 
trade will in time surpass that of any country on the 
globe. 

The view of Spanish America which I have given in 
this Introduction, may serve in some measure, in solving 
the question that so naturally presents itself, how Spain 
has been enabled to establish and maintain this wonder- 
ful empire, and why the South Americans have been 
apparently so tardy and unsuccessful in the accomplish- 
ment of their liberties? 

Something is to be attributed to the situation of the 
first settlers and conquerors, who stood in need of the 
countenance of some European nation; because they 
themselves held millions of men in a state of subjec- 
tion. They had not ceased to be Spaniards ; though 
removed from Spai^, they carried with them Spanish 
opinions^ customs, and prejudices. They willingly 
submitted to a, yoke, which their descendants have 
found . so galling, and who, in the course of time, 
having forgotten the parent state, in many respects be- 
came identified in feeling with the Aborigines of America. 
The dominion of Spain therefore rested partly on th^ 
high notions of loyalty transmitted by the first con- 
querors, but still more on the influence of a priest^ 
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kMd, muims fhe immediate oooinml <Kf the soryereigii. 
Pieatly eiso, mk fhe apathy pravaiUHg in the inasa of 
the population ; oa the ease and indolence of the iaha-r 
bitants of &e new worlds to irUch Hmx situation ia-* 
vited; and on the nnimteRiipted cafan of ages, by which 
the human mind came to be deprived of its eneigy. 
One part of America caald be tnmed against anoth^; 
and firom the vast extent of the Spanish possessions, 
and their separaticm by ahnost impassable boundaries, 
Aere was little likelihood of their making a common 
eanse. Peiiiaps fbe most powerfiil auxiliary was, 
the great number of European Spaniards, indep^i- 
dently of those in office, distributed throughout the 
Indies. Another cause may be m^itioned, which U^ 
that Ibey required the i>iotection of Spain fixmi foreign 
aggressMm; but they did not see that ttiey were ex- 
posed to this, chiefly on account o£ their comiexion 
with her, that whenever they have been molested, it has 
been (HI account o! quarrels between Spain and some 
European power. 

It is most truly observed by Mr. Rodney, ** that 
this state of things would long have continued but for 
events in this country and changes in Europe.'* The 
fiulure of the revolution in Caraccas in 1797, proves that 
the great body of fhe people were not then prepared for 
independ^Qce. They required the powerful excite- 
mimt of s<nne event, whose shock would produce an 
effect similar to that of galvanism to tibe apparraUy 
dead, in order to awak^i in them political life ; or, as 
they express it themselves, to cause a regeneration. 
Such a one was presented in the captivity of Ferdi- 
nand, and the acts of that singular political drama, 
when the Spanish monarchy seemed to be threatened 
with dissolution. It was now seen, that there was no 
want of susceptibility, and that all that was requisite 
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in the first instance^ was some evait of transcendant % 
interest. Their enthusiasm even exceeded that of 
the Spaniards of Eorope ; one would have thought that 
the legions of Napoleon had planted their standards 
on their shores. They assembled— they spoke— they 
thought and acted. Loyalty gave the impulse^ and 
they flew to arms; but this loyalty was not pleasing 
to the Europeans^ who were alarmed at this sudden 
transition from the cahn of despotism^ to the most ter-- 
rific energy. Not so with the enlightened native Ame- 
ricans^ in whose breasts the desire of independence, 
had long burned, and who conceived new hopes, from 
the political regeneration of their countrymen. All 
that was now wanting, was to give a direction to the 
torrent which had begun to flow; this was the work of 
genius and intelligence, aided by circumstances which 
carried with them the justification of necessity. To 
the cry of long live our King Ferdinand, it was not . 
long before that of viva la patria succeeded; and 
South America became the theatre of one of the most 
bloody civil wars recorded in history. In some places 
it has been thought necessary by the Spaniards to put 
to death all the intelligent and intrepid, so that the 
revolution may have no leaders; in others, shocking 
to relate, the only remaining hope of regaining these 
countries, is by indiscriminate extermination of the inha- 
bitants. Can any mind, human or divine, wish success 
to such a cause? 
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VOYAGE 



TO 



SOUTH AMERICA. 



CHAPTER I. 

V^age from Norfolk to Rio Jannro^-Deieription of RUh-^oroiut- 

ium-^General deuripiion of Brazil, 

Jl HB ciyil war which continues to rage between 
Spain and the different provinces of South America^ 
had long attracted the attention of the people of the 
United States. Whatever our wishes might be^ it 
became us to maintain a i>erfect neutrality between 
the contending parties. The ability manifested by 
the South Americans to maintain the contest^ the im- 
portant successes obtained by them^ the declining 
state of the Spanish resources^ and the probable ter- 
mination of the contest^ in the independence of South 
America^ rendered it necessary that preparations 
should be made for the establishment of peace and 
amity with the new states^ in case their struggle 
should be ultimately crowned with success. Hiis 
and other motives^ induced the president to send a 
friendly mission to the different governments of South 
America^ to give them assurances of our deteimina- 
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/.tioi]^ ^a 'ana}ntavi: k- perfect i'lleatrality isi the contest, 
**'c(miSicrermg'them as engaged in a civil war with the 
king of Spain, and therefore on a footing of equality 
as to neutral rights. With a view also of ascertaining 
the kind of relations it might be proper hereafter 
to establish with the South American states, or for the 
purpose of regulating our present intercourse, it was 
desirable to obtain the best information as to their cha- 
racter and resources. The objects of the^mission are 
thus stated 1>y (the presii^Bit^in histaessa^^ to Coagress : 
^* To obtain correct information on every subject, in 
which the United States are interested j io inspire just 
sentiments in all persons in authority, on either side, 
of our friendly disposition, so &r as it may comport 
with an impartial neutrality; and to secure proper re- 
spect to our commerce in every port, and from every 
flag, it has been tiiougfat proper to send a ship of war 
with three distinguished citizens, along the southejn 
coast, wdth instracti^ms )te itou^:^ i^ such ports aiitiiey 
majr find most expedient £sir ^hese pupposes. With &e 
esdsfing tiutiieritieB, with^tbese in Ae possesfiion o^ Md 
exercfeiitg the sovtsife^gi]^^ must the conMmaoicatiw b# 
held ; from 'them alon0 can ;reA;es6 for past injimeSj 
comihitted'by persons actteg UAder Hiem be 4>btained; 
by them stole can tbetOomtnissioii of tb« iibe> te Arture, 
be ipdreiiwted.'^ 

The misfiuni :iras: con^posed vi Ito jfollovritig g^dtileT 
man, Cassar A. fiodm^, .ffohift Giabam, ^amd 3%epdo- 
Kick Bland, coknmis^oEMm, and H. M. Bcacbevridfe, 
secsetaiy. WiUiam T. fieed^ and T^umms B<kbiey, 
(son of the oommissioneiv) accompatnied. the mvyji^tu 
The commissimieffs arrived at NoiftA .in tbe steam- 
bostt, im the aSfh of iPf avenidber, 1617, wboie Oie jfrigate 
CkmgTess, commanded bgr commodoie Asfiiuir jfitDobir, 
¥i» (faod been selected fur lUui jniqmie, iwa3 M»dar 
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to TMeive fhem aHi iMMod. Omimg to soim dday m 
innsnitting the oiders f(Mr jsailing^ the missifiii did Bok 
tfmba^k until tke i£bisA of Deoemb^^ Im liie meui 
time^ 'Wd mete tietted idiBi cr^ery naik nf attentrai 
and ^vilily <»y Ihe people of Noifoik, ivho do mrt 
yidtd to the vest iof Virginaa in that degflnt hospstality 
for wMch Utte s/Me is jnsfly 4)el€Jbiuted. The diffieir- 
«iiGe in the climate lietween ^fliis place and Baitunoie 
is Tery sensible. We ioA just escaped the jddits eC 
winlef ; the ^Mnnfli «tf the «im^ the soflnesB of the aii^ 
and the apjyeamnce of vegetaifian, aeened to carry ns 
back to the middb irf aiitatna-4hat aeasoa, vfUchmay 
be styled ike glory effhs Americtm $kie$. 

On the 4tfi, 4lie dmgte&s meii^bed anchm and pvt 
to sea. Commodore Sinclair had taken pains to len- 
der our accosmiodaiionts as cmnfcntable as posssfaile 
for a long and te^ns voyage, ft is very certain, tliat 
the Toyage oonM not be made imder move agpeeaUe 
ciromnstanoes ; in a noble frigate, manned by »i ex* 
odlent crew, and commanded by officers of «xpeii-^ 
imoe and skill. There were several tieutraauts, and 
a number ^ middiipmen on board, beyond the usual 
complement; the voyage bei^g considered an hiteresting 
one. It was a desirable ^object among de naval gentle- 
men to engage in it. To me, the Mttle world to whidi 
I fonnd myself transferred, omtinwily presented m. 
thonsand objects to instract and amuse. The order 
and cleanliness wUch prevailed in every part «f An 
vessel, ^iccited my admiration; every iidag named to 
move like cIocIl work, and althou^ there wese four 
hundred soids on board, we appeared to be no wi^ 
crowded or encmnbered. Ev^ry pains were taken by 
the commander, to preserve 4he Jieidth 4iil his crew; m 
hoviqg to ^>ross bofii tropics and the ^eqoktocttlal Mne, 
no precautions oonld be though siq^^uons* IFbeie 
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was but one circumstance, calculated in : any way to 
lessen the satisfaction felt by every one at the auspi- 
cious commencement of the voyage ; the term of enlist?* 
ment of the greater part of the crew, would pro]!;>abIy 
expire before the voyage could be completed; the con- 
sequence to be feared would be at the least, a discon- 
tent and a want of inclination to the performance of 
their duty. The commodore, aware of difficulties which 
had arisen under under similar circumstances, mustered 
all hands oil the evening previous to om:/ sailing; gave 
them a short address; in which he told them, that the 
cruise they were about to make, would, be in a.mild'and 
delightful climate, where they would escape the northern 
winter ; that their return might possibly be delayed a 
few months longer than their term of service^ but that 
this wotQd be more than compensated by the agreeable- 
ness of the cruise; that they would be no losers even if 
they were disposed to enter into the merchant service^ 
as seamen's wages were at this tin^e extremely low; he 
concluded by promising them every reasonable indul- 
gence at the places at which he should tptich.- The 
address was received with three cheers, and each one 
seemed to repair to his duty with alacrity. 

We steered from the capes on an east half south 
course with a leading wind, the weathet cold and un- 
pleasant. The entrance in|;o the gulf Stream, is easily 
ascertained by the difference of temperature between the 
air and water. On soundings about fifty-five miles 
east of Cape Henry, the air was forty degress of Faren- 
heit, while the water was fiftyruine degress. The air 
soon afterwards rose to forty-three, and the water sud- 
denly to sixty-eight. The air then continued to vary 
firom forty to forty-five, and the water from seventy-two 
to seventy-five until we had run upcm. the same course, 
the [wind at north west, eighty-seven miles ; when the 
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water feU to . seventy-one and continued between that 
$ui4 ^ixty-eight, nntil the air rose to the same tempera* 
tim;. /^ Thus/" says coipimodore Sinclair, '^I computed 
th« distance of the gulf; stream east from Cape Henry, 
to b^ al^ont one hundred and twenty ndles^ and the body 
of it in the saoie direction about ninety miles across, but 
in steering ^asttherp is no doubt that the influence of 
the stzean^ is felt .for. several hundred miles; as from 
Cape Hatteras/ yrheam the gulf alters its north east 
to an ea^terly dii^^ction/ to the latitude of Cape Henry, 
it inclines as much off as east north east^ and expands 
its width as it .loses its strength/' During winter there 
are continual vapors, arising. from the troubled waters 
of;th0 gulf stream; the atmosphere appears ,dar^;and 
heavy, and the sea looks wild and fnghtM.. The effect 
erf thiijt immense river of warm water flowing directly in 
front of our continent, must necessarily be very grekt on 
^ American climate. May not this be one of the^ causes 
ofihqse fudden changes in the temperature of whiph we 
hime so jB^any complaints ? . 

-; No^^ld^g material pcpnrred until the 17th, when about 
lalfttudQ J<wenty-nine dcjgrees thirty minutes, a severe 
g^p i^C^^;Pi,whic^;(, lasted ^forty-eight hours. Storms 
hf^yeb^»en describe^byso omny writers, and so much 
jitter t(|ai| J can de^ribe this one, that I think it uj^ne- 
cessaryjQrs^yany^tjiing further firan that the descrip; 
tions axe i^^c^ ]?^y» agreeable than the reality. , The 
^pectacje^ W^ indeed sujdime, but it is probable I shoidd 
ti^vei enjoyed it mqipp if there had been less of the terri- 
fic. The diip was stripped of her sails, excepting her 
main-top sail, which was dose reefed, and her stomi 
staysail; her top gallant masts, and her principal yards 
were lowered, her jibboom rigged in, and a variety of other 
precautions were taken, such as housing the guns and 
carrying the shot below. The ship was then laid to, and 
Vol. I. G 
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rode out the storm witti ease nui g^dtf. Dning fitiss 
tthpleasant thne I did not if^ntore or dectt^ far aacfe wft9 
tike Tiolence of (ke wind and fte mofios^ of the sB^, 
ftat it wieu^ alhtost impossible to^ stand 19 eremUm v^- 
hjTS required the hel)^ of ropes crfretehed alofeig on each 
side of Oe fftip. The rapidtfy^ md order with i4iieh 
eVeiy thfiig was donducted dixHng fhfs tvUM^ 
Me; there w«s no noise or hnslie aitoiifrthon* -BitepC- 
fng now and Oien tile sfadll ^hisOe 6f the heatsw»in> 
Bolhhig was heard bat the mshing of &a liirioas'elo- 
inent through Ihe shronds^ indAe tonMib^aaid-roarh^of 
file sea annind xxs. The appearance of the danasid the 
gradual subsiding of the ^ tempest was a reason Hi 
|oy to me ; hnt the haid^ mariners, accustomed to adB 
weaAers, scarcely consrdbred it a cirenmsfance of snfl- 
eSent importance to prbdnce any al te ra t io n in theiSr 
ft^HngStf - ^ ,...,/ .,. 

The wind continued bafflSbg; with* occasional s^fndb 
and a great dbal of rain; and^ asJt^ebnfintted tie-hailg 
to the east and north east, we were dielBeyed ft geflSng 
ear easthig ontH abotrfl (he SKk. IjD^ Ae M^SoAe of 
twenty-ftrar degrees . n^vth,- amf- 'loligifcdb^ Ihir^f-three 
degrees tihfrty minutes west, It'e^iEk)!: H^-fi^sh-fciidd fitna 
the east. Wenowftn jnfe^the fra^lfc of>ss^6lsbouiid 
fiom Europe to tike West SgEd8d9.Slrv^Mi]- of AcM 
vesseb were spoketa hy wf; dne of ^am^-httd'been s&ty^ 
three days from Bremen* and vms^lMtiiid^ td^ JH^aUa-. 
The extraor^Khary lengtik' of thirpaMage^ 8^ td^ hietittlBi^ 
buted to the excessive caution^ of IMiteh'-narrigsMiofy, 
who lay to on flte^ sSghtest occasrctn; aikd. alirays cany 
but little sail. The Americans are^prMmbfy thd UoUSbiit 
nayigators fii the world, and 3ret are uni%ersiffly«adDiitted 
to be the most fbrtunatle; A tfinM precautbMt & fiyeid^- 
ing eyery yisihle danger, rery often ejeposes US' to sfiU 

« 

greater dtogers wMcILwe do not* foresee. 



0» ills' 9dk at JflHiiiaryv we fomd^ onhA^ItcJ^ %y Ite 

ontfof fhe^Ciq^ d» VirdA^ iooT indteKfiW »m M^fe 

9rin(fet|feUfr the ii|il6iA^ cOiit tte Atf cff Watf MM, 

«PMi tmA For w MOdtitC^ «r timff VShAAi^ I dMft 
lefef tlM^itedW «^ lfBtMriB#K^ IkAttisf l# elfiitir. Tb 

MflMQ^btfi^Mljitc^b^M^i^^^ Ob 

4»s«iAft tie 4i|rtf tlj^M (hfiPmA^^itllrilltwrsei^tMttreb)^ 
Sit l^tii, ttti^im^ eftHMrii l^Mll d^ Soi^' A^itiita, 
projects into the AfldMh^lUr fitfr MkKU fUrt^Ci^iil^^ 
4liM|f -fiftr d^ffflM^ WMt iMgillldls^ atfd t&ui^ Ibttfil U fwt 
41i6 etemu^of a^t^^gttU^^ wiiicll itee ttJUtoLk^^b 
fvoperly »9Mdg^ iiiim^ flift^ tto b6«(Mli^ « r«bMft - A 
fKmtifUA(riMll-inMf MIMM' toffiMfaliitl; MM kifi^ffitt 1«- 

:vaai% vMtaW Mttft Mbfaid^ to atttMp(kig:C& d^ifbl^ IBb 
ea^^ioofileteili^AflMlMMiltiiitilA- V^iMll^l^Kf^ 
jMgrto M ditv«» foOv fa# t^ lto^l%jiHttffd, #«IM fr^'A> 

course betwiMsa Uie UiilU^ States' and flir West Indies, 
^^ tttol36 psiilk of iSon^ America which lie to the 
wmdwnid, ^q;ie<£iaUy beyond CjEtpe .3t. Jloqpie. Nayi- 
gatoref do not agiiee^rho^ev^, af. totib^e eatact points. at 
wUA the' oqaator dkpnW be ittoasad ;f:ior a- to<> Imnr 
49^nMW&to ftit'AMtett^Mtfsi is ^<jfaMH^ to be tf^^idM. 
Instead of the toidi^ tMiidi/ idiicll dOnst^tmy i^li^ tfre 
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-shores of (he.Amefican continent, die opposite coast of 
.Ainca, is the. region of cahns more dreadfol than tenir 
pests or h^irrioane. From ten idbgrees north to the. line> 
^aj^d between thirteen. and twenty-three degree west 
Iq^tud^/jthei^ :]^ a Tegum of. endless calin^.l^ui iiot 
such.as we fancy tp onrseftyes;firo^ the meaning /6fjtfae 
^word ; it is a gu<^jC^^on qf thnpder storms, heai^ rains 
(gnd whirlwinds^ with dreadlnl int^iTDissioii of close and 

* 

,«pffocating heat* To find a i(ddd]ex2onrse is the aim of 

navigators. Much.hajs heen sMd and wiittwas to; the 

\^Bt, mode of avpiding this scfrlla .and charybdis, bnt it 
'\b. pretty gepep^ly- agreed, tihat H diould be crossed 

betwe^ the^jtwenty-seventh and twenty-third; degrees 
^of longitadotv jCpmnayodore SixM^lair resolved, to take the 

9lea^ between ihese two <extreme^.* . 

, yfe did.qot ga}n t^ regular : north-east trad^ wiilds 
,iuitil after, pas^ipg; th^/ islafids.befo^ mentioned*) arid 

we had a :grea|; ros mtil yf^ixf^^^k^UlB^ seventh d<jgiee 
.of Aort}i Ifititude; : when. they;gre4ually teft ns^': Brom 

the :3lst of iP^ceml^i: until the .f^lof Janniuy,. we 
,in^e:upw2M^9ls of nine hundred. miles ; after this 2 Joost 
.4i3tressijpqg xalm set in, wluich/eedatinaed until the :17th of 
(^e.mpnthi /In the mean tjme^rW^ wore, dlifled «by aA 
«eftstei;}y current.n^arly two' hnipdred. Utiles ; that is, fippm 

^Ifliout twei^-tiiuf§e to ninet^n degrees wost^, This;\i^is 
.fMie of the most di39.gree^l>le periodscofimyoii^v It 
; appeared; as if we:h#d,b^n ^cpidemmd^to pjerish in this 
.dismalregiqn ; , ^ bl^lt: j^^a aisoimd us,. ani^.above naia 

* . y ' 1 . I \\}. I" i^" t Mi ll I II . . .-, 

* Commodore Porter in his ^cniUe crossed the eqnato- ia^ti^eiite- 
eight degrees forty-five minu^eji, without . eiQ>erieitciiig an;^ ^ 9^n!* 
tlis object; hoWdY^, Iras id fall iiAii the track bf y^slieb^ boiind % 
-Euro^^iin tteir^d^e Jirobable that if his ihtestionliluf %«eA tb'yib- 
ilKed directly south; he woald not havB passed so near tb6' 'AliiMriGati 
. coatinent |u t^et joimial.pf thi# inj^p)4 lUid stdKU n^YJ^Mofi tiifie 
are many inteiesting remarks OB thisr9ub]9cjtr! . > - -. r . • 

u *.) 
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l^loomy sky ; dark shapeless elouds c<mtmually gather- 
ing as if to contend with the sun, whose fierce vertical 
rays, occasionally bursting forth, seemed almost to bum; 
' The arch of the horizon was diminished in a most 
surprising manner, as if presaiging a dreadful storm. 
The decks were kept wet and continually covered with 
awning. An expression of despondency was seen in 
the countenances of all, while the vessel was rolling 
about on the heavy sullen waves. We were continually 
watching every quarter of the compass, and endeavour- 
ing to catch once more a glimpse of hope from every 
breath of air, scarcely sufficient to cause the sails to flap 
against the masts. I called to recollection ' the cele- 
brated description of a calm at sea by MarmonteL* 

We were at length favoured with occasional light 
winds, wiiich drifted rather than wafted us towards the 
equattHT. Commodore Sinclair observes, ** Had I been 
aware of circumstances which occurred, and which 
were beyond human wisdom to foresee, I am under a 
belief that I could have shortened my passage fifteen or 
twenty days. I was in the first instance straining every 
nerve to gain easting before leaving the variables, which 
had been found so diflScult to effect in the trade winds. 
I was driven in longitude forty-three] degrees west> as 
far south as latitude twenty-nine degrees north; when 
fearing to enter the trades with so little easting, I tacked 
and stood north with the wind heavy from east north- 
east, and after getting as far north again as latitude 
thirty-four, I got a heavy gale of wind from north-east, 
which blew so strong for about forty-eight hours, I could 



. * CdJMtemi €t glaci$ d^egroi il$ demandent m ciel des waget €t des 
i^pete, '* Struck with coDsternatioUy they pray to beayen for storms 
and tempests.'* Incas of Perth 
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not venture <o e^vail mysdf of it ia «teeiteg to Ibf 
senlh-east^ but was forced to lay 4o; ^lAieieaM, iiad I 
bem aware ef l^e 6o«ik-west ivinds betwe«i4he ir^dips, 
wfaieh with a BtroBg easteily cwfiHt^ between latitodes 
four degfees aiid thirty laiRutes and 4Mie degree tiiiity 
fiaiaates -Hei43i-^46BgitHdes tweaty-lliree and nineteen de^- 
grees weet^wlddi set &om two and atiidf knotstboiioiir 
tothree^narteiaof aknot, *aiid from east by noflh to 
east 6b«fli-east> nntil it drifted «s as.noeh as two hniH 
died ndesio the-eastwwpd^ {by our ^Sirxmometer) Imight 
ha^e yentBied 4o have ^iteied <iho trades in longitiide 
C3Fty«tlffee degrees — and eaved all Ao beattng I after^- 
waMs had^ to gam what I ibon^t a pnidenC loi^pitiiiJA 
to ventare out of tbe variables. I was ipder the imr 
j^pesskm that I ought to lose the jMnrU^east trade at 
least «5 bigb as twenty4wo 4Mr tweiatywliitee degrees 
west^ as from aO writers on ttis siib jje e t, yon will fipd 
that from latitude five degcees norths yoa get Ihe wind 
Crom 4ibout saulh^ which gradaally as you approadk 
the Ime^ draws to ^uth south-east^ and after orossiiE^^ 
it to ^^Bth--east which would force yom dow^ to about 
twenty-seven degrees bj^care you could ^aia the liae^ 
from wblch point «v^i it is not uncomtiion for dull sail^* 
i^ ^bips to fall in -with the Braail coast too fttr to the 
north/' 

When nearly under the line we were once more 
blessed with clear skies^ and a fine biMze drawing 
g^dually round to the south soulhreast, wyie plear 
sure and cheerfrilness again ligbted up flie countenances 
of ev^ry one. The t^nperature of the air was delight- 
fdlly refreshings and when contrasted with the dismal 
regions we had escaped^ it is impossible to describe our 
satisfaction at the change. Wfi a*ossed the line in 
longitude twenty degrees twenty minutes, the breeze 
continuing to freshen every hour. According to Im- 
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joaemotiail cuaUnA, ii»Man0l cerenioiiies were p^onned 
on (Ilia iiiportaiit occaaioii^ and frme piodaotive of much 
innocent odrfli and gaiety » but aa account of particulars 
would probably affdd no entertainmwt to the leader^ 
as ttey varied but little frdm those which have been so 
repeatedly detailed liy Toyageis. We had thus far en- 
joyed exceUentliealth, eyen the unpleasant calm we had 
experienced occasioned no aioknesd among fiie cxew^ 
owing in a preat measure to the cleanUness on 
boaid American ' shipSy and the precautions so carer 
fiiUy takeii« 

. Being now fiuily in the trades, our course was hiardly 
mfdrrupied tot a moment; we had a steady breeze 
filling all our sails, and a smooth sea. Nothing could 
be nmreagteeaUe than the tempemture of the air ; the 
sails required little or no attention, but there was no 
want of employalent in fhii^. little busy world. I could 
not have imagined such a variety of occupations as the 

• 

seamen were continnaUy engaged in. The officers not 
cm duty, spent ffieir time in reading and study, while the 
middlipmen, fifteen or twlnty in number, were kept 
closely to4heir books. There was no lounging, no idle- 
ness, no silly gossipping, no loud talking; and as to 
intemperance, this is regarded, on board an American 
man of war, as a vice for which there is no forgiveness. 
Thenerlli star gradually disappeared, and its place was 
imperfectly supplied by the constellation of the cross, 
and the Ms^dlanic clouds. The constellations of the 
southern hemispheie are thought by some to be more 
brilliant than those of the northern ; the sight of so many 
new stars which I had never expected to behold^ and 
the disappearance of the greater part of those I had 
gaased on from infancy, natorally inspired a variety of 
strange sensations. The brilliant phosphoric light which 
mariLed at nig^t the tmd^ of the ship, resembling that 
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of the comet, very frequently antased uis, and caosed 
onr wonder when we reflected timt it was produced by 
myriads of small insects possessing' the properties of 
the glow wonn, or fire fly. The flying fish was occa- 
sionally seen darting through the air for a few hun- 
dred yardsy and then plunging again into a more con- 
genial element. They often fell mi board merdiant 
vessds, but the height of the firigate aboyei the water, 
prevented them fi^m passing over us. In latitude nine 
degrees south, we ran over a turtle of prodigious size, 
which appeared to have been lying asleep on the 
surface of the water ; the nearest land wais the island of 
Fernando de N<Nnonha, distant at least four hundred 
miles. 

As we drew up with the coast of BrazU, the lead was 
kept continually going. On the 26th, we passed over a 
bed of coral rock, much farther out than is laid down 
by any chart, and kept soundings in thirty-five fethotns 
for five or six leagues, steering south-west, and sud- 
denly fell off into very deep water. This spot was de- 
termined to be in south liatitude twenty degrees thirty 
minutes, and in longitude thirty<rseven degrees thirty 
minutes, by a very good chronometer. 

The hope of soon approaching land . awakened a 
new interest in our breasts. Even the hardy sons of 
the ocean seemed to be cheered with the prospect; 
much greater therefore must have been the gratification 
of mere landsmen. By our observaticms and reckoning, 
we expected by twelve o'clock (m the 27th to make Cape 
Frio, a headland of great eeldirity with mariners. Dur- 
ing the greater part of the forenoon all weiie anxiously 
looking out for it, and about one it was descried by the 
man stationed at the mast-head ; but it was not until two 
or three that it could be seen from deck; itod even then 
for some time only by those who w^ei 4ciDustomed to 
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distingQiA the loom^ of this lafiad from the Ibw etott^a 
which akitt the hi(nlK<m. We ibtmd our leckonmg within 
eighteen miles of being correct, haying been set some- 
wliai: to the southward by a current, wliich usually sMs 
with the' wind along the coast. By obitonration we were 
in twenty-diree degrees nine minutes south,, and by 
chronometer in forty^ne west Cape Frio wsts seen at 
the distance of fifteen or twenty miles ; its appearance is 
so remarkable and so easily recognised from fbe descvip^ 
tion of nayigators, that it is impossible to mistake k. 
It seemed to be a high promontory, its summit present" 
ing a waying line, with places somewhat conicadi ; aiid 
when first seen it has the^a^peaitoce of two sepn^ 
rate islands, from a hollow in the niiddle. The clouds 
rested on its summit^ It appeared to be an immjenm 
naked rock, incapable of affording sustenance* to aiiiy 
liyingthii^, and yet I'felt a kind of pleasuie.ineoii^ 
templating fliis hvtgfd inhospitable mass/ being' weary of 
seeing nothing for nearly sistty days Imt the sky>aiid 
water. ' • . '' .' .»; '■*' .]..':'. -'i^. 

Haying ascertained where we were, the commodete 
gaye orders to stand along dowtathe land^luiider easy 
sail. It was somewhat squally ' durhig the mght,' as 
is usual in the neighbourhood of these headlands^ Be-> 
fore day it fell calm, whmi we descried the sugar Idsf, 
the entrance of the ilarbour of Rio Janeiro, bearing 
west south- w^t, at the distance of twenty miles ; fay 
which it appeared, that we. had been set twenty-one 
miles to the westni^ard by the current. Thiere appeared 
before us an irregular line of high rocky coast, and a 
person not accustomed to measure distances by. tiha 
eye, wo.uld haye thought ;himself not more than a few 
miles, off, and the rocks, instead of mountains, to be 
little laxoiHd than a> hundred feet' high. The sugar loaf> ^a 
leaning '.cone^ looked like a watch tower at the tenninai 
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turn of a higb irregttlar rampart; it fomut the western 
portal of tiie ^itrance of the harboor, towards 
it leans as if frowning on Uiose who approach, 
mediately on (he opposite side, there is the same 
of rock thoagh not quite so high, but more broken and 
iiregular. A light breeze springing up from the land, 
we worked in towards the shore, and as we approaclieci 
discovered high mountains in the back gronnd, whose 
tops rose above the region of the clouds. Every object 
of nature is here on the boldest and most magnificent 
scale. In the evening we came to anchor within a few 
miles of the forts which command the entrance fo the 
harbour, and Lieutenant Clack was despatched by the 
commodore, to wait on the commander of the fort and 
to obtain a pilot. The nnmber of vessels continually 
eatering and leaving the harbour, gave us a high opinion 
of the commercial importance of the city we were about 
to visit The anchorage is excellent every where along 
the coaat. Before the entrance there are a number of 
small islands from two to six miles out, of various sizes 
and appearances. They seem to be small detached 
knobs or hills, gradually sloping on every side to the 
water's edge, with a thick covering of shrubs and vines, 
and their summits crowned with palm trees. They are 
uninhabited, although some of them are several miles in 
circumference, llie largest vessel may sail with perfect 
safety between them, as the water is, widi scarcely an 
exception, bold and deep. 

Early next morning the pilot having come on board, 
more for the sake of complying with every necessary 
precaution than because his services were necessary, 
we passed into the spacious haibour of Rio. The 
entrance is about a mile wide, and probably the safest 
and easiest in the world. "We passed on the right, 
fort Santa Cruz built upon a shelf of the rock, with 
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sereMl ttetctfvnB wad vm?t fMmidable in iis oppear- 
asco. StroBg woriLS ara also erected aa the staep 
rock behind it, from iff^ch it is sepazafed by a stn^pujlav 
cleft crossed fey a dmw-bridgo. On tbe left noder t^ 
sHgar l»af there is another (oft, bat comparatively of 
not much consequeuce ; as the best tjiaimel lie^ pretty 
close to Santa Cms, vessels generally pass directly 
under ite guns. Wa passed anothta* small fort jast 
within the harbour. The place is said to be very 
strongly fortified; it certainly possesses extraordinary 
nataral facilities for tMs purpose. It was forced 
about the be^miing of the last century by the oele* 
brated French mariner, Di^:«i Trouin, who took 
possession of the city, and laid it under contribution ; 
but its fortificatitns were in ctmsequence greatly im* 
proved. 

As we entered die harbour, a most magnificent scena 
op^ied upon us. T%e noble basm, soarcely surpassed 
by any in the world, resembling a large lake lather 
than a hsu'bour, expanded majestically, bordered by 
high woody mountains, interspersed with rocky peaks 
^id precipices ; their ridges or spurs sloping down to 
the water's edge, in some places terminating abmptly, 
in others leaving narrow vallies and a thousand beau- 
tiful coves or recesses, with sandy beaches. The 
ridgea, or broken gronnds, below the mountains, are 
covered with convents, churches, and beautiful gar- 
dens, while the little indents or sandy bays are oc^ 
cupied by elegant country seats ; a great many of them 
constructed by Portuguese noblemen, since the esta^ 
blishment of the court at this place, or by English 
merchants who have grown rich since the opening of 
trade. A range of much higher mountains is seen to 
the north-cast, probably at least forty or fifty miles 
distant. The city of Rio Janeiro or St. Sebastian, is 
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built in one of die cofesf jnst : nienti^Hied, under the 
monntain^ tbe houses > much Grounded together; and in- 
dependently of the buildings pcarched pn heights, or 
ndsed on the neighbouring TaUies, it would not pos- 
sess, a very imposing , appearance : ^ but the quantity 
of shipping gave proo& of a: busy and active com- 
merce* 

^^ ship was Bcarcdy imooied ' in front of flie* city, 
when an officer dressed in rich Unifona came on board ; 
and bad no sooner set Ubj loot. on deck, than he be- 
came as familiar as if . he had be«A acquainted with us 
for twenty years. He spoke . t)ery good S^lifih, and 

strutted about, repeating Itie .expression, ^' d rd fine 

ship, sir— very fine ship indee4/'' He' went below 
wifli very little ceremony, and r^uired no pressing, to 
refresh himself with a glass of wine. This, lively 
fisUow, after cracking his jokes, took tiie liberty of put- 
ting a few queries to the commodore, sjich.as the name 
ffi, tiie ship, the length of her vpyage, her destination, 
andiher object, in touching at this port. Suitable aur 
swers having been given to the^, he took his depar- 
ture, expressing g^:eat admiration of what he had seen; 
We learned from him that the Ontario, Captain Bid- 
die, had sailed from this pliu^ about a month before 
car. arrival. A few days afbsn^^fards, I saw this impor- 
tant . personage sitting very.toberly in a room in front 
of the palace, where, he is employed 1 understand as a 
kind of messenger, or in some office to wl^ch we have 
nothing analogous in our country. According to pre- 
vious arrangement salutes were fired, first twenty-one 
guns for the king, which were returned by (me of the 
forts, and afterwards: fifteen guns for the admiral, 
which be retnmed from his ship, a seventy-four, lying 
between us and the shore, at the. distance of a quarter 
of a- mile. Tbe Portuguese appear to be. extrcjmiely 
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fond of iexpeiiding. their powder; hardly ^ hom of the 
dfty passed without the sound of. cannon, in some direc* 
tion or other. ' • t 1. r .. • 
• We. weie soon. aAor waited on. by the. cbinniander 
and seyeral. officers, ftgm, an AasWan firigftte, -which had 
hcoiight.ontthe Prinoesa'Leopoldina to espouse the £eir 
of the BraauUan tiuroAe. These officers spoke French^ 
and appeared to be extremely desirous of examining bur 
vessel. The ^idmiintton* with which they.; saw .every 
thing, cbuld oiQiik^bii^bf highly gratifying to our pride of 
coimtry4 ;'^BbM3iCk>i^es$ i4/$^]^iaps oiie^<>fi:Uie.;finiMit 
▼easels of her.l^l$ss( inr.the wodd; she: was Mt this time 
in exicellento<»74^i imcmw in fin&.bealth». and ..dressed 
in cleai|( wH^rslpcts.fand troyFseis;: so. tiiat/she: ap* 
peared. tOa gD^at advwt^ige^.; 'Wt\ wiHb afterwards ; yi* 
sited by Captain : Hv>key ^f t^ Blossotur;- a ifiranfc, 
lively; fiwJov, ;With whom vr^,ym» itU jmiclb pleasM^t 
and a.#v ]dayi»» niter our amvalrby iCaptum l^»hif^^>of 
the Audrpmacbej. a mucb yoang)Qr man;>:^0iK')i[umoiis 
showy es^tenor,. and: aa. we suspected ibettdp. MppistML 
by oouft fnyoui^at Jiotyie; .us:\fa0i was^ the superi6i<^offio0r 
«fr.t}ietw0,,vaHhMgh,bHt :« wMbihip m ai h ; when; Hickey 
wa^:a Gi^^tiwi4i f-Sliey; waret^both» howeVerp^offe^ of 
:jtibe]ra]t: aod g^tl^MWlyid^pflr^DSMtji : andr ntanifested »(Ei 
mabi tp < oul^ato; .^: good nn^eijrttading' wiifii a8> by 

myiM :thb. jsmom^lMi . m^ifi»- MmnmAmsm :(oi dine 

twith thepi^jMdw€!i9)in;vited;'inftoS^ 

^ similarity! of. n^mi^^S^iril^fcAjdtontity;: o£ill9iee«agejr' are 

4ie be^t: fomd^^ifmif^MKA^Aimt^^ 

of good breeding forbid the briqgii|g{to.r«i9olleQtiop;<ESi» 

cumstances unpleasant to the feelings of the parties. 

We could easily see one thing, that secretly nourished 

our pride, whi,cl^ ^w^ th^. bAm^e universaUy» rendered 

to our supm(Or^eGSoeUeipiD& dmoautkuil' concemsu^ This 
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knA aad ttttotf nf Mr p#oifS c<m*iitur ii H^ tauHy <tf 
John Bull; and as to the Portuguese and ottuftil^ tt(^ 
imtMdM 110 tdiflp^Mi^ Kevd^ ¥iw ftatlMal pAde 
ioiM^ Mlygiiiti^ d^ 

tingafaftdl llgttiQii uMd^'ia ii^£n0igir iMUH* pm, hf 
lite fldioiMAle K^MMMif e <sf oi^ HHitoilii M^ 

I feK Imfttfeilf ti^ siD tty^ iiMi «l0e MMe cto^tlift 
&^ ttd MdfilM^ 0MI^ W mm a# idlM ^M^i^^ 
iMM^AyogAWl <lly^ W^^tfef-Wldttf ^^ihe Ptt«l»^ 
g«Mei^«l^l^e^' Iff tlfei^ iitefiMtf «^ liWiP liM ^ff-ftfr 
llw Jiiii^^^'#lMc^^ tfsv«Ml^>iiivttMige»l^f <Mt^ of^ 
portifitfly« 4)iirsbifiL4iifoilxMl^hdi-#i^ 

iHid t# ]pflflirite ^ws^ln^ of wtt^^ i^«ifoli«Kep P dit ii iguw^ 

H^bi otkei^<4idi& itf fMMMB W)^ltti#lr htfnMff^ id' {ftojliiitt 

fil0dcMriai ddlq^ngv Wtf-iisebiiiitMr-iiejm^ 

iwM alHtost IMT tmqffM to Mjr^iflMia^fViftiiiii^ 
MffomT peapk*^ exiOBmef' Wbff ^ftbrntfiiiiwiP «f^« 

cAistBie iiW/niMMtMfel|^ '^oAu^lnAi^Eto iM to ^tteMli^, 
lMb]dngr«^fa«^^iN»t dM^ t^ vmm W^ tM 

MLfldk nHM^#9^I&«cgtoib^ 

gwaitomiv4iw aytiutoib^toi^in^M^ 
aiiH 4tttA litt ^ tMfl)^ MitfiBU^ 
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Thtilmiilmtt 0l Hew Tat& atotier, ew beatntycoHH 

flpirief« Anoble^tpeetacleii^eihibilledbyA 
of veMdi, * gMtt fto]kKrttan Bq^slv b^ 
nlMttfl^ 0f aa ci i wed i& die gtiRNUD. iOrai* 
^fldiall taiato wt9m cMtiioMBgr wifri^r >^^ >%sM 
fai Ik VrtPf g ff hwa i d y thaaifvmmk&t, cr mwtd irilli: • a 
do^ Md sotaBtt stioley iMi i( taifak Mom oi. ite(d0tf< 
iMi^ in SmL Amdlig^^/tiie. wiij'Bicii^ ajiulilHsr^Miiti 
in^tentf^^'-tt^^ mim wrjr Jiro«A ittraw. httia^ Uiot^ ftti 
ihila^^iwit 1iidy>iiiyriogbQBi[p.]MBd «. stuMig: rmemtt 
li&HM&ta11iir^Abof%iiws4^ .QbafpitNiidii 

ftfl^' lli«^. ^e«te flMR^ HiKi.iiaMt^liniimf plaice^. i«ii 
fiUM6& a c.yadrt^4mpeiii9r gMR^ iigg^.lik»ca dbofr i^ 
9VW, aMi ati iw * /mtt ¥o»w «vi\db. IWv d^^ 
iMJMiirtiMwr iBK^fc^ifoB d» wm.o(:ilmqfmempdi^ w0mt 
Ito tiieiMlHwf iiaiMHliy^JBtf jLeo^ iinttlMoii tbal^it 

libtaMei i0L liiekftioftke; stains fhe qjolnrJeiiiliiflrtwift 
»piad]([^« 4lmg J^aai^ Ihe^ acc^^ 
Ite gftJM k p irf ^ifeitay- P^Mibly^ finxm the^eaiMM^ 
iirtniiiiP4if 4het-aflii wnnwif iit.nQ* icqiana,. Ut infc 
^mdd^lMidp.liiiitJt i^pMiilD Ite prtipa oC fte.4)i^ 

. A mofl^ fiolMtani ofpcpiiB^ idfta^riiii Ivp osrioaili^ 

iii^raMdpiliieoiBaiefiott ^sgole^ jv that^ piiwi|Mi( ol^^ 
isf 'tfenr- ciUiBilgu 1>^ AaH Jiofc^ttpfiptoto 4eaciite 
iMir dteaiijDFbiois ; .ii0tti^p.^MUJMK]iion 

appear to' ffvedoHiilurtte. Aaioigf theiie people IMt 

ivaiy: tm&^pM»)ddi inpMMUMi oaoMi^ tlioag(iliy<iib aumi 
4 Mi| w ic* >» jpiy I ww U i jf j&i^il baw iMiir 400 eiiM 
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taught by exp^nence, the danger of condemning people 
by wholesale^ merely on account of their looks. The 
complexiqto . of the middle and lower class^/ are 
geneiatiy.iAark^, their .featdres coarse and their . per- 
sons in gtoeral inclining to corptdency, : A number 
of them were distinguished by .ribbcms and bo^ubl^ 
attached to ^ their button holes, many, wore enonuous 
iUrContrived cocked hats>. and all appeajoad desirous to 
distinguish, their pennons, by the weadng of some 
badge or uniform* .Th^re was no smil^ of. welcome to 
HE in : their countenances, . but < rather . lepulsiye half 
scowling glances. A ^number of them .were priestSi 
dnes^d in loose gowns, and wearing hAts >as broad .ad 
parasols. - Loi front of fSbi> palace .thero.iis a lai^e 
open sfuaire/at.the lower end of which. »» the king's 
chapel; 'op;>1he rights there is an immense unfiniabed 
pile, intended as a monastery, but on the arriyal of the 
lang, astop.vwas pfat)to any further work dn it, .as;h6 
seemied to ;think^ thdt ^onks and nunis fogrmed already 
a sufficient proportion of his subjects^ ; In , front, .of; the 
palace there was a. body of. infiuittff jconstantly cdi 
duty; biit, their aims, with the exc^tionoidf ithoseiWbo 
/itood c^ntry, generally stacked; J)Ut..eyei^ land; anew 
the drum 'beats, and Aey fall.in.. Towards the; lower 
end of the palace, a sipiilar duty is performed .by a 
froop of cavalry, but composed :of young men of dis- 
Unction^ as I presumed,, from ihe .'richnesis of their mur 
form and'g^eral appea^rance; .they were'. almost: the 
only good looking meh I saw at Bio,'. and several 'a£ 
them were unconunonly handsome. ; :BelowiAe l&ndiu^ 
there is a ! fountain of fresh ' waiter^ , iaonveyed hither 
for the aqueduct, which; is constancy (durxounded by a 
l^rowd of noisy negroes' waitptg for.<thfiirf.tiim» I Nsaw 
about twenty of these miseraJ4e^ wretches i. chained 
togpether by the nedL, and eack:caie o;ii7|&ig i^ bucfceit 
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of water on his head: they relieved (he bodily pain o^ 
sufferings by a kind of harsh noise, not unlike that 
made by a flock of wild geese. I saw others hitched 
to carts or carrying burthens, and all screaming in the 
same style, producing a general eflect, of which I can 
convey no idea. 

A part of (he square is taken up with some temp<>^ 
rary works, preparatory to the coronation or acclamd^ao, 
which we understood was to take place in a few days; 
the ceremony, it is said, has been thus long delayed, 
principally on account of the expense. Rows of co*^ 
lumns formed of boards, covered with canvas, painted 
to resemble marble, an obelisk, triumphal arches of 
the same, and a Grecian temple, supported on pillani 
of the like durable materials, were the most conspicuous 
among the preparations for the important event. These 
fine thiols were already going to decay, although it 
is probably not more than a few weeks since they were 
set up : I saw a part of a splendid entablattnre literally 
in ragps; . ' 

Two A?uerican gentlemen who had been at this plaC6 
some time, in the most friendly manner offered to h^ 
come our guides. They' first conducted tis to it kind 
of boarding house, where, togetfier with isome other 
foreignehi, they had procured lodgings ; for (here is no 
respectable inn or coffee house in the city. I can 
scarcely imagine hew Ihey contrive to dispense with 
what in our cities appear so necessary. After reposing 
ourselves here for a short time, we proceeded to recon** 
noitre^ the place. Our walk was extremely unpleasant, 
through narrow and ditty streets, without side walks. 
The houses in general have a mean appearance, with 
projecting galleries on the second story, which approach 
so neaTi that two persons ni^ht afanost shake handk 
across the street; probably the ancietft Moorish tunUu 

Vol. I. H 
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On account of thejgreat number of old fastnened chaises^ 
principally drawn by mules, which dashed along without 
paying mupb ^attention to any one, we were constantly 
esLposed to the danger of bein^ run over. , Great num- 
bers rode also qn stud horses of a small size, whose tails 
swept the ground; but a still greater numW of, both 
qe^es, were carried about in a kind of sedanchair of a 
c^iripus constructioiv and generally ornam e n t ed with 
pi^ding. The curtains were soi^etimes drawn aside 
fbi; the purpose of , peeping out. The men who were 
t^us ^ carried aloi|g, were generally priests and nobles, 
fui I judged by their costume and decorations; for it is 
tipt the practice in this country, to lay aside any in- "^ 
lognia of distini;tion, to be used only on days of cere- 
inpny or parade. Nothing surprised me more, than tl^e 
number of persons I saw in the street with decprationii 
of one kind or other ; I could not but think, that in be* 
f90|];^llg so conunoD, and beii^ sp firequeptly esMbited, 
d^iy. most ceu9 tfi Uftpart dignity or importance to thip 
wearers. Contrasted with the habits and opiniiuig pf 
opt; (cotmtiy, jvhj^r&maa i« tnfjMture a npble ai^d.dig- 
■i^ed beingi .l|iii/i ^d|e ai}4;,sij?3{ display produce^ in my 

/flMB^th^jV^p^Y^W.Q^ilfpec^t ..^ . ■/,._. .;.,,.. 

^•; ..^Ike tp^ senned to Itte cro)irded ,]^tti:iuh{tt>ijtsijkts pf 
ffjetj colpfuand. hn^ ,^at;the jj^pprtion of 4hp^:wl|9 
jKiijh ps yi[pa}d bp called white, wfu; by.far (he ieast ppur 
^derable. .The.Por^goQ^ are gcaoerally.pf a- very duUf. 
«!Wnpl«»W». but ,tib|e^ j^nmVer of negrMeg, and pf tiw 
J»»ed .raqp yas such, fus tp giv^A diffegte^tieast. in.th9 
jlfl^eitd app^o^pce of thpr pppida^pn, l^om 4hat of Any 
tpwa I l»aye ever ,se(9n, . We wi^ie freqac^i^y ^ % 
Sfm ,Qf .1^ l^iingdlng soPfirs/ wjljp, ife j^^im»,J»» 
/Bpfiistantly wai]ui^.,in Ihp.streNBts with $li#r Iwyp^ets^ 

* fM;..*e;P?iippse of, piefy^t^. ^^bt^ce j ^mfik in; 
/{Ol^t.deppjtpwt to the,:)ofNC..4'l8se^4if eeopH gfty« 
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tbe mofit oertain indicatioDa fsi a despotic g ovwuaeikti 
TV1ieEe..the eooHaoi^ soldier tUpks. himself above tJiA 
laeGbaiiic or artiew* and the offioe^t <x^<nq^ie8 ^ W^ 
distinct from, and above the people^ p^vil liberty iii 
SQafo^lj,]note Aait i^^ame. ./fo the new, part ^ the eitjr 
the ^howfis. aie. .betti9r> QQnf|nicte4f bat ^ the best hav^ 
'k%% m Miffeireat appearance wh^ ccMBpared tottios^ 
» :OW..«ties,; Jthey^^eeiBd .nJso |e . Ib&iiOQii^tciictedtroii. ^ 
ftoni c^oniateil to i(isqre.«< jealoas seclasionfrom/eviery 
huniatmyee: We !vi^ite4/tbe i^aUic.fardens.so parfiisi»; 
kyrly described in Macaii^ey's JRi»>agRy ; , tot ^f^hetheif 
tt. y^s-j^^Aag . tO: iti». $m^on». this beiAg Jthe .period .of 
fffifft^mX ^mn$, or ^heih^ attribiitaMe to ,«eglect»i .Hie 
(6^und.:ttiem..iii:,a v^ry ;difiB3reivt sl;ate fijoiiii-fliat; vditoii 
we:Jm4 Jk^n Jed.to <»pe(4, Wie saw ^vt jfew.|M<4>lft in 
|ii$9i» andj.tbeee not.ii^f^tb^ :i(iostrp^$9H)iis^sing.ai^p«u» 
fWsew^ .Inifce 4hr«bf(;aifd.liee(i. of 1^8^^ 
little etoijaitisaet wf ^^tt^ntepaj cgc^e^ipAitibvQ ^oSeinptant 
i^Ob^i^wis hei» m grefMijyeifMtioQ^o and jwhidi ISPtti 
ai|;fti0Utlta{;lMd0d !iKA^tMmea<^ Aa tii'9»iiQfc;«f jn^iaftl 
baft MM lin«i:;%r»:il found I^Mt my :f0iidcincjd;«ia' Kenif 
Orleans JbaA «»ade jme /^tcqnokited mUk auuqr o^iecte 
which a^^iGzeti of .oiiur,mid& or north^tn^stateil^^lfho iMto 
never Jbem «biSoail> w6nld loontemplate . wUh, woirier. 
Adjoiix Mtula toi^arda .the: qnay> .we. stepped . iiato tfa^ 
UigVi ch^Eid, where we were, jtoldvinpesa: bad ji<ist:beMi 
saiftfinr fiie Fihicesa €haiiot(a>of England ; Itbe neWs of 
wh#s^ deaiii ha^ reaohed Bia some tfme befoji^ ettr 
l^Bn¥al. J] Therelsras a grett> pfofdaioii>ol toiaments Mid 
filling thiongliihe du^l>.;aBd behind tiie;alter a picttutf 
ikfdie Ixiiyakilai^ay^ijtoiwey.jifi^^ 

of :giglutttk>: s|atioa> sind exhibttipg.strQngindicaiioiiaaf 
9oo^.4ft6ding^ bfashM hastily; paafcns iio wards. AediMn'^ 
^ajfliilnqr ittidw.einiocdflB tkiuiaki a j0dkjit.oiirt&igatai 
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wMch was (hesyftring a salute; he was careM howeveri 
aUlioQgh in great faaste^ and his'ttiiiid occu]^ied with the 
idea of iK>wder 'aiid smoke, to bow his kMe before a; 
erocifix which he had to pass. 

^ The day after dor axrival/ we went by invitation of 
onr minister, Mr. StiBiptery=^t^ dilie' at his honey si* 
tnated in the diie^on of thd Stigair Loaf, aii# ^ Uib 
distance of about Gttie' ddlcto ' from ' oitr 'ti«eh<«ag«i 
We were rowed in the bargee into a •beantfifbl litll^ 
sandy bay of a circolar fbnn,'witbi a dear, smooth, w^ 
folar beadi, ^and bordered by yery handsome oouiiipy 
retreats, all built since the arriyal^bf the kisg,^ sincnB 
lAich timd, improvements of every kind are -said' to 
have advaiMsed with prodigidui^ rapidity. There is 
here a small level plain at the' foot of the monntains^ 
and similar to those of wMch I have spoken' as h^ikig 
veiy mnn^rons around this magnificeiK^ harbour, which 
iai'fcFlldwing its indents, is aaid'lo bo nearly onb hun«* 
died niilei in drctanferettdBf. We were received by 
Mr. Susspter witti the pleasilie winch is natural to sUp^ 
ptme would be felt by himi on meetii^^ his countrymen 
at so great a distance from tbe United^ States, while 
the >satisfaction on our part was scarcely lessv Mrs^ 
Sumpter,we were informed, had retbed to an elevated 
part of the mountain some twelve miles off, on account 
of a sick 4)hild, in order to try the efl^ of .the 
fiesher and purer air of ike more elevated re^on. 
The honours of the house were very -gracefuUy per- 
fonoed by the daughter of ^tbe minister, a . young 
lady of sixteen or seventeen yeaia of age.' Mr. Sumpter 
has a numerous and amiable family, who ?dl speak 
the Portuguese, taid the younger havdly any other. He 
hasbeeu six or seven years at tins court>'.and is ex« 
tremely anxious to return home. He speaks highly ^ 
the climate, and of the vast resources.^ the country; 
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flunks well of flie king, but expresses great dislike to the 
state of society, as well as disapprobatitm of the thou- 
sand vexations and abuses practised on the people in 
the name of goyenun^at. He said, that there was a sin^* 
cere wish on the part of the king, to cultivate a good* 
understanding and friendship witti the people of tiie 
United States, and in this he was much more liberal than 
bis courtiers. On the subject of ttie insurrectional moycH 
ments, he ifeemed to think, that the spirit of reyolt Was 
by no means extensive through Brazil, and he gave n4». 
credit to the assertions, that similar designs to those of 
Pemainbuco, had be^a formed at St. Salvador and Rio. 
On the subject of the mis3ion, probably mistaking ita- 
objects^ he thoi^ht it premature. He professed to be 
well acquainted with the state of things at Buenos 
Ayres, and expressed a very unfavourable opinion of 
the kind of spirit by which they were generally ac- 
tuated. He appeared to think, that selfish midry and 
false ambition, actuated a greater part of tihose who^ 
aspired to authority; there was hardly a migor, hb 
said, who did not think himself qualified to be supreme 
directorl With respect to men. at {wesent in power^ 
Pueyrredcm and others, he said, they were the rational 
and moderate men of the country, who were aiming at 
somethii^ like a settled order of things, but that the 
people were of a restless and inconstant character^ 
and fit subjects to. be acted upon by turbulent de- 
magogues. Upon tibe whole, his opinions as to the 
state of things in the country to which we were going, 
was rather unfavourable. He gave us to understand, 
fliat a very considerable Spanish force from Peru, had 
takeii' pdssession of Tal<^ahuapa in Ghili, and that a 
second ^struggle would isnsne betwe^i St. Maiiin' and 
flie mudi more powerful force, thau that which he. had 
sfiAdued ' tiic^ year before. He likewise infoiUMri us>> 
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that the Tofti^gtiese iw^ereuuable tp isUtb any pfogfess 
istbcf rabjdgacttdn of ^^Mtgcts/WIiile ihe wnr iras'carrled 
00 bytttrai'atr gus^attEktieiii^.'' Bnenor Ayres ^eemBfl ta 
be 4etennkied'l!6 buUntaiii a aeutlal attitade as long as 
liossU)te^ on ' itoCMiitt lot' Hhe • tm][ioitaiit ipraHaie ' 'Atf was 
cHfryiiig'on'iidtb > Ae Spaniatdi^ in* ChIM and Perd^ He 
relatedfto^^'a^ eatfOns^ anecdote' tespebimg aMte kgeiits 
of^iBMiio0-Ajl«0s; who had otitfHtted dief lidiiift^ (Bra^ 
aBod/hdlimemiid toiHi^bk; tbat^a dejith bf Miipidmaiy^^as 
diiiriayedliy'tiienii iiaMly tob^ essp^eted^or'adnrimi in- 
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.^' shall not stop to describe' the dinner/ which was 
pitftly^iALnleritcan^ and jKartlyin the styfe' df the eotnkhy. 
TUe'^^ of 3R10 ai*e exeellidttt, the Tpdtaltry ib gdod; ttnd 
the' bebf ^ery indf feient. The' vegkabfes ' a«'e itmcdm- 
ntonly 6ne, the potatoes are impott^d front Or^ Brtt»b[i. 
The dessert was composed of a greal 'Vioiefty of 'fhiitB 
aiMl sweetmeats ; &e frtuts' weircr ^do^' b^uianas^ ^ 
goiis; ot«age^;'and a Hiunbldr of others peculiar to ^^tfte 
dUinate ; to the ji»ati^s^ all Ho doilbt exi^site^ bnt^ 
anslianger/ ef^nl-iliibie of th(»^'tha e&ixmvakd, 

uenot relishcfd at' first. In ttie inunMiate yidnity of 
tUs<:plaee; bui' northern frnits^ donot idneeeed so well; 
bkit in the high rndtaLtaiiilB, to the so«ith-west^ I am in- 
fontied they dor Among the gdests at table^ were two 
yoong men^ one a Portugaese, and the dth^ a French-^ 
mail by birth V they were both addressi&d; vSi^gfkor Conde, 
or€o«nit> and wore small slips of lAbonln thek buttoo- 
hotes. What rank of nobility they held I did not 
know ; tfiey were plain and modest in their demeanor, 
aiMt bat for the designation t^fc^w ^mieiiitioned, I should 
have takim one of them, whb had been^ toach|ng tie 
piano, for a music master, and the other for a teacher of 
the French language. The Pfencbman' was the moie 
commvnieatiTe of ^flie two j and in^a conrermtiiHi with 
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liBi,:li« gnar* me to nn4 « itg)D4 ih«4 ta0 wa# :qi spjn^ kpd 
ef puUfc onlployiBeiiC. ^I pjijt aum^b^ Of qu^oifi ji;^ 
bmi tespecting^ tiie'cdigMbrjry bolt foiHlid that bekipe^r y90 
Uttld Df the sol^ecta ca^' whifllr I wa$ desirous of b^ing 
lofomied. Hli tonteatad himself With de^^liunatioii 09 
the magnificeiice of the Braasilian empire^ and spolie with 
kme wannttr, of the eiideavoiirs of the Biitisii goveni-' 
taent to penra&de the royal fomily to reborn to LishcHif 
Jle dpclared^ liiat.liiey would neye)r be iible to prevail on 
tte kin^ to exehange his present high and independent 
altulitioin, m ordel: tp place himself <mC€ more mider tb0 
wingr of Eliglish protection. ISie Engljbsh had beeki 
greatly disappointed and chagrined by ,this resolution^ 
htkt had not yet ^sndoned the hope of prevailing on 
him to change it. There may be a more powerfo) 
reason than the mere pride of royalty, for not taking 
this fittep; it is 0ie uncertaiinty of Us being |ib}0 to 
retain this immense omntry'by any other mode thwn 
permanent transfer of his residaoce*' JtwouljSbe.utterlf 
imposable to reduce the Bramls'opce more to the col0* 
nial state, afieif havings once enjoyed an e^fimption from 
tile coloikial restrictions* It is as diffiqult as it is di^r 
agkeeable, to ciontraot one's self after baving filled a 
boixsiderable spsice. -One might as weU expect to see a 
^onthiflto had escaped the restraint ot* his tutor, returm 
to his pupilage without ^a stnlggle. Th^ Pojtugu^^ 
royal fiunily nevei^ Will, nor jever can, quit the J^razils, 
unless driven away by . the inhabitants. The numeroii^ 
restraints that bave been taken off since they ceased to 
be a colony, and their rapid expansion, ea,ch day ixh 
Jcreasqs the di|Slculty of putting them b^u^ to the colo* 
qialiltsite. 

-Afler dinner we strolled into the gardesn, shaded.with 
«i|^f many beautiful trees, and adoi;ned with ^1 the 
xiti|^ iqxiniipice; ^f txopical. vegetation. The cowiti^r 
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Mats along the fdad on eadi side, teminded me a 'good 
deal of the Ttcfanty of New Orleans. The day waa 
extremely ine» though rather hotj^ but not more so than 
a warm day in Jane or July in the northern parts of the 
United States. In front of the house, at the distance of 
a few hundred yards, the mountain rose in bold and rude 
masses, in some places presenting nothing but a naked 
precipice of granite; in others, covered with a great 
variety of beautiful shrubs and trees. A naked peak, 
called the Parrot Head, intercepted the clouds above us. 
its height is 2600 feet ; there is a path which leads to 
OiB top, but s^ winding, that the ascent is at least five or 
six miles. 

The whole district of Rio Janeiro is exceedingly 
mountainous, and its vallies are in general deep and 
narrow. The mountains are not as lofty as those of 
Switzerland, but resemble them more than our Allegha- 
nies. - Though not covered with snow, they sometinies 
bt loose upon the vallies, what is even more dreadful 
than the Avalanche ; huge masses of earth loosening 
from the rock, by the moisture insinuated between them 
ih the rainy seasons, slip down, and overwhelm every 
thing below. It is not long since an instance of this 
kind occured, when more than fifty families were buried 
alive. In the aftemooh, the sun having disappeared 
behind the mountain, its broad shade was now spread 
over us, and we seated ourselves on the terrace, in order 
to enjoy the cool air. It was not long before we dis- 
covered a cavalcade coming along the road. Mr. 
Sumpter informed us, it was some of the royal family 
taking an airing, and that they very frequentiy passed 
this way. A couple of Indian looking dragoons gallop 
up, their swords rattling by their sides. They were fol- 
lowed at a very considerable distance by several indif- 
ferent old fashioned cairiages, carrying the great peqpk* 
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On approaching fbe house lihey stopped a few momentt^ 
and spoke in a £MnaliaT^.< fiiendly manner/ .to^* Miss 
Sumpteir. The queen and princesses^ were plain in tfieir 
dress> and in their maimers affiible and polite. But for 
the guards and retinue^ I should ham taken them to be of 
the respectable class of citisens. I have seein much 
more parade in the great people of our own country. 
I should haye felt, I must confess^ less respect fiwr 
royalty, if £ had seen it on this occasion arrayed in the 
pomp and magnificence I had figured to my imagination. 
Although I had read a gi^at deal of kings, and queens, 
and princesses, I had no idea that I should feel so little 
of that awe, supposed to^be produced by the irradiaiwm$ 
of mqfesty. Paine oberves, '' that kings, among them- 
selves, are good republicans ;" and being of a country 
where ev^y citizen is a soyereign, I merely looked 
upon these people as my equals. The princess Leo^ 
poldina was distinguished from the rest, by the' fairness 
of her complexion; I saw nothing remarkable in her 
appearance;. and there are thoiisands of my country- 
women I would choose in preference for a vdfe. It is 
said her situation is extremely unpleasant, in this bai^ 
barous land, a land removed so far from the camnHm- 
wealth of courts, and seemingly fitted only for vulgar 
republicanism. A number of scandalous stories are 
related, respecting the bickerings, and quarrellings, and 
parties, in the palace ; for the house is said to be divided 
against itself.* The cavalcade proceeded along the 
beach ; on passing the barge crew, composed of twenty- 



. * Among tiie people I heard of no. parties ; afiaira of governinest 
do not concern them ; as in Venice, it would be as dangerous to 
applaud the government as to speak against it If they Tentnre to 
'speak on these subjects at all, It mukt be with great caution, and 
even teoresy. In « word, the gorernmeiit it a delipotlsm. 
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t6m of otur best lociji^ iQaiv and such if sotdd liardl^ 
be picked out of the %lioIe city^ Oese mabifeitted iheir 
politenesBs by touching theit hats, and leceiyed in re^ 
tdm a most gracious inclination ' of the- head from 
inigUty queens and peerless princesses. Royalty stopped 
some ndnntes to'contemplate the manly erect figures and 
opM countekiances of tteemfm, glowing with the youth 
tad health of our northern climate ; and was no doiibt 
Struck with the c<mtrast between these modem Greeks^ 
and its own yUe, degmded slaves, of the same calling 
c» ocoupi^tion; Odr proud spirited fellows did ioioi, 
hbwev^^ choose to imitate the Portuguese, by ftUBdg Oii 
tlieip knees, until majesty pas(^ by; a species of 
idolatry which experienced a salutary check in the per-^ 
mm of Mr. Sumpter, some time ago. The Incident has 
been related in our newspapers: I shall here give it as 
I had it from the minister himself. The guards'who 
ptecede her majei^ty, were in the habit, without respect 
tO' persons/ of compelling them to dismount and stand 
with the hat off, until the whole retinue had passed; the 
Insult had been borne without resistance by all the 
foreign agents here, except the American, whose repub- 
lican pride could not be brought to stoop to this degra^ 
dalion. He was, howeyer, desirous to avoid, if possi- 
ble, bringing the matter to i^ue. Tt was at last thrown 
uponUm by necessity ; being unable to avoid the caval- 
faade, lie stopped his horse, and saluted* the queen; 
bat this was not satisfactory to her majesty, \dio is 
represented to be a proud and haughty woman. She 
ordered her guards to compel him to dismount ; but on 
making the attempt, by brandishing their swords, the 
Americto minister stood on the defensive with his stick ; 
on which they retreated, and he went on, leaving her 
msgesty hji^hly offended, . The Portuguejse mii^ster re- 
monstratedt uT^g tbe example of pther ,^reign^agents 



w&o' fiad' MfaiiltftM^; biit Ifir^'lSttAplcflr d^larted; tiidk 
if li&lekt tSttMly ^pvLtr ttp' ^th in^ insults, It ixras nv 
reason "fthf he ^bhiUd. ■ Htf iMiK ^vri^faermed^ oni a se^^ 
ccwd flttemt>t bdbfg niade'^iiXilaF tc^ thoe firsts te was^fWfF^ 
nesdp ^oQtibD^ tke goUrd. ' 1%ie Mbjeet'lirarii teougfa^ h^' 
fore the kin; by cf0ifiplaiiiis''te bothfsider^ the'kinf 
mclmedin'fa^ur' df tl^ Affi^ean' ttbiistor, and lip^' 
Ic^iaedfiorliMbistUtheliaid'iPei^ same'^w* 

gx^g 4dttU]«a6e9'&at It' sh^ttldncrtr lie repeafed/ /lUI 
qaeeii^ detmnftiediiot'tobeoiit^oiie/bemg'i^ JEigadii 
some timb alter^aids^ she sUfppeA her carriage; and or" 
disr^d lie# gMJtiin, ten or ti^V'dV^ in mutiber, to go forw a rd 
and compel tbe^prondrepiibllckn to {^ay tbe justhomiB^^' 
to rorjralty; ' Mir.' Sixmpier^ wbo ^ntiniied -to 'ga unne^ 
drew -his' pi^tois, dadied tliiotigh them; appnkiiched -tbe 
qaeanVtsarria^e^ afid In a dstmnined manner ii^iBiiuiad' 
her of ttor«»istitais^ httely gi^mi 'l>y the kin^/assertiqg 
his deti^iiitifttion' ni^ef 'to snbniit: He went innn0«« 
diately-to th^ ft&g; i^ted wlftit had passed^ dedared 
th«the«onsldltt^Mslffe'ttfiiR^ the' queen seemed ^ 
determin4d> ai^' he tv^MaSMlf ^equally so. Theldii^^ 
appeared inndi htnrt^ and insisted on making an apology 
with' his' own hafid, which wa# acta^y done; He oi^ 
dered the guai^^ to be impftsdned, and offered to hare 
them pnmshed ; but Mr. Sumpter^ whose ideas isf 
justice were somewhat different^ requested this mighl^ 
not be. Hhe" oUtm foreign ministers oflBired; to join 
Mr. Sumpter in a remonstrance^ but the object was 
already gained^ as the new order extended to all. 

Mr. Sumpter enjtertained a high opinion of the £« 
berality and good intentions of the king; but thougbt 
him much at the mercy of his ministers.* He is fond 



^ The author of the Picture of Lisbon, (Marphy) giTos the fol<> 
lowing character of him at twenty-five years of ttee.' *t He » natn" 
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of fleeing strangers, and f)iere is no great difficulty in 
being presiented. It is usual for commanders of ships 
of war touching at this . place, to. go through this ce- 
remony. Commodore Sinclair according to custom 
was presented by our minister, at the country palace a 
few miles firom town. He describes him as rather be- 
low the middle siase, enormously fat> of very dark 
complexion, large black eyes with a goodniatured &ce. 
He was in a military dress, spoke in French to Mr. 
Snmpter, and asked the commodore a great many 
questions respecting his profession and country. He 
pirofessed a great respect for the goyemment of the 
United States, and declared himself extremdy de- 
sirous of cultirating its friei^dship ; this he said he 
▼alued highly, because he knew when we pirofesised a 
fHehdship it might be safely relied on. In withdraw- 
ing, it is the custom to imitate the movement of a 
oertain animal, not yet the most gracefol of the O'ear- 
tton, as it is considered indecorous to torn one's back 
upon the king; the audimce room being very long, 
the commodore found it inconvenioat, and i^ot a little 
difficult, to b(ick out with safety and grace. The com- 
missioners did not think proper to claim the honour of a 
pres^tation ; having no communication to hold, they 
6ould drily be regarded here in the light of private 
citizens; 
The day after our visit to Mr. Sumpter, a little ex- 



raily of a good disposition, but yoirag* Experience has not yet 
enlightened his understandings or fortified hitf courage. He is timid, 
aad his ministers make him pusillanimous ; be wishes to know every 
tiling, and his ministers conceal CTcry thing from him ; be wants to 
govern, and his ministers keep him aloof from the government ; he 
fancies that be reigns, and be only lends his name to the ministers 
who reign over him J 
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iDorsioii was agreed upon by Mr. Reed and myself 
with Dr. Baldwin^ the surgeon of the Congress^ and 
whose reputation as a naturalist is well known. We 
were desirous of ascending to the top of the Parrot's 
Head^ which we were informed might be accomplished 
in a day. On our arrival at Mr. Sumpter's, he politely 
fimiished us with a guide, and we proceeded some dis^ 
tance through a valley which gradually narrowed as we 
w^it up a rapid mountain stream, brawling among loosii 
rocks and stones. A number of negro washerwomen 
were plyiog^ liieir tasks on its borders. On each side of 
us we saw bar6 masses of granite of great height, the 
water oozii^ firoib underbeath the vegetation on their 
summits; and 'in 'dome places the drippings collected 
into a <tolerable ^Itieam, rSibed down several hundred 
feet. In the season of 'drought the streams «re said 
to fidl, which may possibly be owing to ^eir nbt 
bdng so well supplied with perennial fountains, bifC 
in the manner I have described. , At this seasonj 
doiids are OQiltlmudly settling on tiie tops of the moun- 
tains and descending in vapour, liie droughts of 
soismer ard liinong tiie most serious complaints in a 
great part of Brazil, especially to the west of the firirt 
range of mountains. We were greatly surprised to 
see. so much' good soil and such marks of industry and 
cultivaticm, where we expected to find every tibkig 
waste and barrevi. In every little win^Bng of the tor-" 
rent or shelf of rock,^^ the ground was cultivated, and a 
neat cottage of brick covered with burnt tiles, peered 
amid tiie thick verdure of tropical fruit trees. The 
chief culture near the city is grass, which is cut daily 
and carried to town for the supply of the immense 
number of domestic aniinals, kept foir the pleasure or 
use of the inhabitants. . They> cultivate besides, 
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€6m» coffee^ banteas, mangoes, oranges, and the king 
ef fruits^ the pine apple.* . , ,;,.. 

To describe tibie richness^ yariety^ and^bea^mty; of aator^ 
sm she appears In these countries, is isnppss^le.- .Np- 
thing so much strikes the stranger with^^qnd^, as the 
lipoQiTyant garb with which thcf earth is clothe4 in. trqpic;4 
climaj^s ; he sees plants find trees entirely new to fainii 
or the few that .he has. )iiw)wp( ijmipg.Jafit^^ to. ^,ffi- 
gantiic siase; shnibs have. become trfdasK^and hnmble 
^rb^ aoaarged ^to shrubs, ,,.|Je her^;|ftthBff.;i^tiw 
fplendour^^ thpse pj^odupt^p^ c^.tbe y^gj^tiij^le JuiigdioB^ 
^^ch; he; was ^x^customed.jkp. adop^e -m h^(:i|iottses« 
Aw^nR. tfe^ mppt , ccmspieuj^f ai» th^. p^jdpfk: ^ i»wy 
^eren)^>kind^^, tb0 opu^ti%,;an4. i>^qi9 ^.; 9ft» A^ 
*»ibed.by;toYC|iliBr^jB|> )&e^fegi<HlSj/py]r»mids 0{<tb0 
IQQgt b^iitijgal, flowers^ ii^i^.f^ nuiab^r of atomatil!^ 
pl^nt^, jfi^ a deUghtfiil fif^^gnance ; and, as 4f ^nature 
wvfi ,9Ati^tiajSe4 ¥4<ib.llj^Q/d^xubiextace >ai 

(non^Spus^, IHcq; ,pf piin^teii ^jattaohi theo^Si^i?^ toijthH 
I)$l!%^ .^|i(}ot^ks:^pl)trgf^,;;i:Qcei^^ 

ujlS«twj^ ^IgeipsuQlesft iHfoUft^ in $|njm^|^:.i?reature&^ 

biyisDJtJtbe :inp$t brilfiant ipIimiiceiiii^iJi^moat.BieT 
liQdiOuaM9g--^Pusfin4ii ^.^is^cte.of the jpiost beailtMul 
p^uirsflUith%ib^ket3^ Jimuitterable^peaeis.of Inoards 
ar# SBioi/iog in^eyery dujectton:; and,. it is> v^aid Jhat no 

• • • - - I 

iUiil'iu ,v/ ..'o-^UMU^aRcf'.dcJIgilla.ll^CMMk:: ■ v;r'.o .. ... 
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coontqr te mcM bountifiilly rq;4eDisIie4 liitb SBniM an4 
Y^nojOQua r^tUes; though lye are iQf(OKixiQd,,tibat tba 
inhaMteiits experi^iice }es$ ui]4^eu9ikiess from th^m. Hbm 
we, sbdu^d .im|igiii^> , JDr. Baldi|mi> . who lodt, na time M 
ec^anumug : thq plaints with the eye and. sikXH of tbir 
lH>tmis(; exprpgs^ himself highly gtatified* . For my 
pcurty i^thotit^ at first as It weife pverpow^d with adU 
iiijjra^]?i;:9^4 wtQiiialv^ 1 <mit$t deoja^w ihat on 
X^^tmh I jpwferr^.ft^ iinld.fot-ests.ckf nQr.oi^ gimhbh 

tryy.^ljhpjwh ^ihwj^Pf .thw J^^yesjdtmaaa j^ 
^yiwrs TM yeg€rt«tiort.ia »ot so ;strt)ng:.ittidj»» 1*t 
g^oos, !l;^iijb.^t,^ pioff^.d^Ucate/aad^l^blB^iiig. to tfa^. eydl^ 
il^aji;,this uosteH^ea .e:^iih^ranc^. lS¥^ii..IoieQ<dl0cUdt 
|L95f ^fimJi^^i^ Kf(i|deT0d<aIoiig 4 rmtaj^denni^ dbietai 
iii.^e shady ffi^yes^G^jMl^ Udkim^p, fiopUur^IiQc i^y^ 
m'^rejff mf..J9^y0,.wtmt;^,imd^ wlibt^se.bodghs.aa^ 
gi^uss 1^ .flOWl^ryjherhs ffp]»giup;af[>ad.6ai|Mit:iQ. tikf 
f(^V>I coiO^ADt; but; giye itbeslthefmfi^i^ 
fcfl^tfi i(^f the troiMlc., His diffiratttQaMiiteeiarehobi)fti0 
i^^dism^ti Aa*. goqa^. 4)a]| jiuaJke tlieir; yfa^Lfni&Jwxf 
fBLciiits:^oiighi^ hedge*., c Jt ia^uot,Jimf^ 

ey^, C9? n^ j^ jadge o£;^ yjlat.^otitftry &olJi.tii6 Htdo 
I fta,ye sem,;. Ipmt if aU he iikf^ihiii^ ^d . I im JaAmsM 
i^iia jpf^ji giY;e.|(ieri9y niatjhv^fipr^ycid itf ppdiparenGfi to aUfhe 
glqi:^ <9!^,the'i90|i|h^ > il ,: i.h» :.u *i -i : -rr '-^, -li-L 
,^,^^;fter piope^diuf ahQ«^ ^6 iikilfit>dbiLyttial ituoiiifli^ 
W9 V^gW l4»iasc«]|d tiie^jViAwitaiilihy aimMy^titteplaiid 
»md^>payi»i JSr0[ &im4utlfJSiJ9xeeQdfBgly fi^goiiig^^ 
^l»6h^i¥^iPW>baWl!fc M -soiAe aneasw^, oming toyMS 
|m,yji« jjl^oen so/lp«ig shutup And^depfmd s^ 1^ umal 
fp^^rcise <^»opv UwhSiu jfc;^ims;foi!tiiiilitBi that .the> da^ 
wa^ cJo^dytv^Qtb^rwi^ we-, iheiold huw bteii' unable ^ 
l^jlliStaifd j^ heat,. Qa, eftCA.aide d£ Uie path to!i«r 
f^BS^iS^Wf^iO^f^f^^ a£ AmaB ^pUohas )«f 

c^Atiffttiapii jWhm.<al)qttt.;tiHDH^iifd0-of. fbc->^mf.-^mpi 
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we ciBUBie to a place wfaeife the water rashes down the^ 
rock> m a small clear stream ; it was to us a most de^ 
licious ^at^ after having stiffened much 'from iliirst. 
b tbese climates whei« an stomal sommw reigns; 
there can be no object so delightful to the ^ eye as the 
cool stream gushing, from the fountain; We threw 
ovupselves npcm the rock) wliidb was shaded by enor- 
mous trees; drank freely of the water^ atid vritk* reluc- 
tenee thought of quitting liie spot. Here commences 
the aquediuct which supfdies the city, and chiefly from 
this fountain. It is a work which doe^ Aiuch credit to 
thci' yiceroy by whom it was constructed, in the year 
1740, as would appear- from the inscription. It is re- 
ceiyed. hi a kind of funnel built of brick aboUt flye feet 
high, and about three in width $ it pasiftes along the 
ap^L of llie ridge which gradually declines to the 
pMn of 'B|o Janeiro ; where instead of being receiyed 
into ^pes, it is* carried into the city by an aqueduct com« 
posed of a double row of airches,* intended probably 
f or : omameiit, as it cannot be supposed that like the an- 
cients, lihe constructors weve ignorant of the principles 
oChydriaialics. This woik- is: at present in a bad state 
ofxepaif, but we observed tliat workmen had been for 
some : time engaged in enlarging and improying it. 
The prospect from this plac^ is one of the most mag- 
nificent I eVer beheld.* The scenery around [the bay, 
is.likethat.on the borders of some extensiye lake; on 
the' eastern side, instead of: the immense mountains 
wJttch: enclose it on eyery other, .the country is beauti- 
fuUy sl6p]Bg,i and with, the aid of a spy-glass we could 
discover o plantations of eoffee, or'eotton, on a much 
larger scale tlunany we had seen in the course of our 
walkt.; .TQ]|iirasds^ the inorth-east> at^ a- gr^t 'distance, 
VRercduld discern the Organ mountains, so called from 
a;aumber^ioif singular 'peaks, apparently' at tbe^tevmina- 
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tion of the lidge from their uneqaal elevation^ and re- 
sembling huge basaltic columns. The bay^ or rather 
lakey was studded with a great variety of beautiful 
islands^ one of them^ perhaps the largest, several leagues 
in circumference. A number of small villages could 
be distinguished at intervals, and the water prospect 
was enlivened by a great number of vessels of different 
kinds. 

The fatigue and labour we had encountered, and the 
time we had consumed in scrambling up the mountain 
thus far, discouraged us from attempting to accomplish 
pur first design. It seemed to us in fact, that we had 
scarcely gained more than the foot of the mountain we 
had intended to scale. We approached near enough, 
l^owever, to form a tolerable idea of the Parrot's Head ; 
we could distinctly . see it to be a huge flat rock laid 
horizontally as a kind of cap-stone, on the top of a bare 
mass of granite ; and from some rude resemblance, 
wbieh. I could not discover, it had received its name. 
Below it on the same ridge stands the sugar loaf, whose 
summit appeared to be on a level with us, but could 
hardly have been so, as its height is estimated at nine 
hundred feet from the water's edge, though not half that 
height <Hi the side where it joins the ridge. Behind us 
th0. mountain lOse to a great height, and was covered with 

r ' . . • 

trees of a prodigious siae. Having determined to return 

«/■■., . » 

to the city, we followed the path along the side of th^' 
aqueduqt, and witl^ a much more gradual descent than 
that by which we had ascended. On our way we re- 
^narked a considjBrable space where the. granitic rock, 
jErom which the sqU had slipped off,- was apparently in a 
state of (decomposition ; tjbie ppint of a cane was thrust 
jixx^ without experiencing ,any gi^ter resistance than 
from stiff'tcjay; this was a}sQ the case with the broad 
^f4n# pi ^P^t y^^ which the mass was penetrated. As 
Vol. I. I 
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we approached fhe city fhe path gradaaUy widened, and 
within a mile we found a spacious sloping walk planted 
on each side with beautiful trees, of which we found 
the advantage at this time, as the sun was beginning 
to send forth his rays unobstructed by friendly clouds. 
We were accosted repeatedly by negroes, who offered 
to sell us some of flie beautiful insects of fhe country, 
upon which they had been taught to place a value, 
probably by the recent visit of fhe European philoso- 
phers, or by persons employed to make collections for 
European cabinets. We remarked a number of fhe 
lower ridges or mounds carefully cultivated in grass ; 
but the declivity was such as to require them to be 
crossed in every direction in a reticulated manner, 
with narrow paths. We observed in otte instance a 
deep vale but of small extent; enclosed on three 
sides by steep hills, and on the only side where it was 
open, occupied by a neat dwelling, a garden and i^ome 
adjoining buildings. This vale, which could not have 
contained more than a few acres, was all in grass^ and 
being shaded nearly fhe whole day by the mountains 
on each side, and fhe trees growing on tiiem^ hasd the 
appearance of being a cool and delightfid refreaf . I 
have been thus pavtfi^ular in my account of this little 
imnble, because it has enabled me to describe many 
of the features which die probacy common, if n6t to 
the whole, at least to a very great propoiiion of Bra- 
asit. it is at least a specimen of fhe mountainoud 
icountty. 

During our short stay at Bio^ we negtected no 
opportonity of making ourselves acquainted \ffQi th6 
manners and customs of the placief, tod M bdllectMg 
every information, ctuious or useM. Scartiely'ahy 
fetty in America has been so often st»6keH:*tDilf^by Hrorp 

agers, as it has been fhe great stoppjngf'pl&ee of tlidse , 

.1 . . 
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bound on voyages of discovery to the Sotlfh Se^, as 
also of vessels bound to the £ast Indies. We pre- 
ferred temaining On shipboard for vdriotls tedsons; 
one was^ thiit we should thus escaper the aiinoyaiice at 
insects and vemiin, we should have to encounter at th^ 
wretched inns of the city. Another reason was, that 
on Hie water We enjoyed a cooler air than we could in 
a totm which was hemmed in by mountains. 'We were 
in fact mnch more comfortably situated than we could 
possibly be in the city, and as the boats were conti- 
nually plying to the shore, we could at any time 
gratiiy Otlr idsb to go (here. In the shade, the (her- 
mometer seldom rose above eighty-fbur degrees of 
Pareinhdt, but the tempei^ature was rendeted more sup- 
potte.bte by Ae laiid and sea breezed. The most 
disagre^bie part of the day \Vad frOtti eight until ten 
or eleven, until die sea btieeze graduany freshened. 
In die afternoon, dnriiig at least three days in the weiek, 
the clotids gathered, and after dome thunder andlighf- 
jdng, ibey descended in rain ; (he iiights "were eltremely 
pleasant and cool. Otfring one or two dayd we had a 
tbterably stiff breeze, so as to render it somewhat un- 
jileasant . to pass from the boats to shore; no wind, 
however, ean eVcKr blow so as to endanger the safety of 
tiie veddeld at aiichof .^ 

Tliis eonntry is eittremely healthy, except m the 
vicfnity of partidtaar sMuafiions. FVom the little a(- 
tMtion of the police at Rio, and t&e stagnant waters 
in its- hnmediate vicinity, it is only surprising that it 
tMS never been visifted at least very seriously by the 
fbvei^whiefa are so dread^ a cafan^ to other cities 

» . • • . ... 

• He Portuguese sevenfy-feor parted &er cable, which oiii'j'proyei 
t» fi«'t!M-tfferihui;itt$sera1ll/ibolid. 
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situated in similar climates. No people in the world 
enjoy better health than the inhabitants of the country. 
The residents of the city appear to be, especially in 
the lower classes, extremely lively, active, and cheer- 
ful ; but from the facilities of gaining a livelihood, 
and the frequent recurrence of holidays, the greater 
part of their time is spent in amusements. Few beg- 
gars are to be seen, and all, except the wretched bru- 
talized slaves, are decently clad. The streets swarm 
with children ; and in the country, according to Langs- 
dorff, they are even more prolific than in the United 
States ; fifteen, and even twenty of a family, being not 
unusual. Toung. children enjoy excellent health, and 
are in general, weaned young, and nourished with the 
banana, which is extremely wholesome, and well 
adapted for the purpose. The upper classes are said 
to lead a very inactive and indolent life, consulting 
only the gratification of their pleasures; in conse- 
quence of which, their old age is overtaken by chronic 
diseases, among them the elephantiasis, or swelling 
of the legs, to such a degree as to bear a resemblance 
to those of the elephant. I saw one case of this ma- 
lady, at which I was greatly shocked. The inhabitants 
in general are temperate in their living ; but if we may 
credit the accounts we hear, very depraved, as well as 
ignorant. This is not to be wondered at, considering 
the nature of their composition ; all the mechanics axe 
either negroes or mulattoes ; and indeed almost every 
business which requires attention, and assiduity, is 
pursued by coloured people, a great proportion of whom 
are free. The people in general are sunk in the lowest 
state of political degradation ; they know nothing of 
the measures of government ; affairs of state are never 
ihe subject of their conversation, unless indeed with a 
'rery small number among the higher classes^ who observe 
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fhe greatest secresy and cantion. The prejudice 
with respect to complexion, did not appear to me 
as strong as in the United States. This may be 
owing to the great number of persons of colour, who 
own large fortunes, and possess wealth and consequence. 
I remarked several mulatto priests, and in one instance 
a negro. 

Among the better classes of the people, Lisbon 
is the model upon which their manners are formed; 
and it is probable, that this has not changed since the 
arrival of the royal family. The Portuguese are said 
to be the only people in Europe^ who preserve that 
Moorish jealousy, which has been banished even from 
Spain. The female part of their families are ^ut up 
in the strictest manner, and never venture abroad, un- 
less it be to church ; and then, their faces wrapt up in 
a black mantle, which passes over liie head. Men sel- 
dom introduce their most intimate friends to their wives 
or daughters ; and except at the theatre, tihey are rarely 
seen in public. Sometimes indeed, they venture to sit 
in tihe evening at their windows, and from tiheir actions^ 
strangers unacquainted with the customs of the country, 
would be apt to form unfavourable inferences. The 
throwing flowers at persons passing along, is known to 
be an innocent display of gaiety, to which custom at- 
taches nothing improper. It is also very probable, that 
this frivolity is not very common among the better class 
of people, and that strangers, from observing these things 
in a few instances, of persons of a different cast, have 
been led to form a mistaken idea of the rest. The 
accounts given by Frezier and others, who consider the 
Brazilian women as totally devoid of that delicacy which 
characterizes the sex in other countries, and as continu- 
ally engaged in the most shameful intrigues, cannot but 

13 
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l^e ej^^ej^t^. At tbe ^ame time, it is naturstl to sup- 
, ppse^ tliat when thus immured firpm society, md deprived 
of d^ily di^'free iutercourae with the world, those very 
j^cts wiinpld be produc^d^ i^gainst whiph this cruel 
Jealousy is iuteud^d to gxm^. There is hot one day in the 
. y^, on which they are pennitted to walk fi:eely abroad 
in the streets ; a kind of saturnalia, as insulting to them 
as their imprisoQpi^nt. Marriages, of inclination, are 
rarely made ; they are usually bargains between the 
husband and the parents. There is a species of cruelty 
practised by the rich in fiie citieSi ttmt is really shocking 
v^to the mind pf an American. It is not uncommon for 
mm to compel thev daughters to take the Teil> merely 
,wiih a vii^w to preserre greater weaRb w the family, as 
without this unfeeling practice, they would be under 
the pbligatiou pf settlmg a part of their estates as a mar- 
riage portion, or tor their support 

In consequeuce of this state of manners, society 
is pn a wretched £9Ptmg at JUp Janeiro* Social 
intercourse is almost exclusiTely confined to foreigners. 
T^ people of the country, especially the small planters> 
are represwted to be remarkably kind and hospitable. 
JSeyeral of pur pfficers whp made ei^cursions around the 
shores of the bay, sppfce very highly of the civility and 
frankness wilh which they were treated by the peasantry, 
who live very 4nuch as in the United States, scattered 
over the country* In a little e^cursipn with Mr. Rodney^ 
who was e;x:tremely an:uous tp see the cMrimoya, the 
most exquisite fruit of South America, we landed near 
the cottage pf a peasant in search of it, and were treated 
by him in the mo$t friendly and hospitable manner. 
"We iiid not succeed, the fruit being either known under 
a different name, or peculiar to Peru, where UUoa speaks 
of it. While on this excursion, we met several German 
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I, wh0 informed w ibsit tbey were pr^pari^s lo 
«^t off ibi a c«noe> or perog^e> wlijk^h tliey sbow^ ii^t to 
coast it along to Bio Grande* 

Th^e is but lUih 9kill displayed Jwte in the me- ^ 
chanic. 9f^^ Altbongh Uiey hay^ tbe Qnest wop4 
in t|^e woiW liwr calmet wwrk, their fiimitai^ is ;rery 
badlj.fio^ittmoted^ and the d^fept is sapplied by a pror 
fmm itf ;gildiog, Tbey excd, howeyer, in making 
09P^wn4lif 0f S0I4 WPb as chains, ^rossi^, &c. ; bit 
^tmom atones ar0 qot well sat by tbew^ and in 9^ 
wfBit tbfiy. display biit little taste* As to llie fine 
»tl» tbey ai# extirfmely liw* The kind's libraiy, of 
mxty fliousa^ Yplwies> b^a bom thrown opeA for (be 
use <^ the pnbUo ; but within this capital of a great emr 
pir^, it wiU be lo^g before tb^e will be any thing tfytf 
will d^s^rye tho. naiw of lit^r^ie* The rich natitf 
inhabitapts have gm^m^J otiier tastes; . there is Mr 

thing to c^tt l^rtb public di^onssiops &om tbe press; 
there «i yei^ in fMU no publip* Tb^ airt ^ vmUmp 
itself, whiic^ was resbricted m the colonial state, is nojt 
yet snffieiently spread to satisfy the demand, small w 
it is. Tliexe is more printiiig in any one of our smallest 
cities, than in idl BraasiL A botanical garden bas 
been established in the wighbourhood of the city, and 
is said to be respectable. There are bnt £^ of tbe 
usual accompaniments of Enropean monarchy. The 
king has imported a company of opera performers l&om 
Italy, at an expense that would build a frigate. Several 
of our officers attended the theatre, and spoke highly of 
their performance. There is something truly, ridiculous 
in such importations» to a country which stands so much 
in need of an increase of population. A royal amuse* 
ment, for which lisbon is particularly celebrated, tlm 
bull fights^ has not been successfully introduced, here. 
Bepeated attempts were lately made in a circus erected 
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near the coanfiy palace, but they utteriy failed, as tfie 
bulls were found good for nofhing/ in all probability to 
^ the great joy of the bull fighters. 

The cattle of this province are small, and the market 
is supplied from Rio Grande or St. Catharines; but^ 
affair being driven several hundred miles in this hot 
climate, over the worst roads in the world, they are 
miserably poor by the time they feach :tlus place. 
The drops of coffee, or cotton, from the inltmor, are 
Inrought on the backs of mules, the former generally 
put up in raw hides. I could not learn whether the 
cotton gin has been introduced, but I am inclined to 
think it has not. While we were here, 4i cargo of 
wheat arrived from Chili. The market for this article, 
or flour, is extremely uncertain, from the smallness of 
the quantity requisite to supply it. The great body of 
flie people use the mandioca, not merely as a substi- 
tute, but even in jHieference. This root is of great im- 
portance throughout all South Ajnericl^ and is culti- 
vated with care. It yields two crops a year, and is pre- 
pared by boiling and expressing the juice^ which is 
poisonous; the sediment which remains, after pouring 
off the water, is the tapioca of the shops. There is no 
doubt, but that the use of flour will increase, and of 
course, the demand from the- United States, which can 
always- supply it on better terms and of a better quality, 
than La Plata or Chili, or the southern provinces of 
Brazil. Grapes are raised at Rio, but not for the pur^ 
pose of making wine. It is only in poor lands, and very 
populous countries, that the vine can be cultivated ex- 
tensively; the culture of cotton, tobacco, sugar^ and 
indigo/ are so much more profitable, that it is not likely 

> 

that wine will be made for Use or exportatiian. To 
the south, the vme flouriishes much better than in this 
province. 
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Hie inhabitants are represented, as being much de^ 
voted to the ceremonies of their religion. The- In<}ui* 
sition was never established here, very fortunately ft>r \ 
the Jews, who are nnmerons, and whose outward con^ 1 
formity has never been strictly scrutinized. The kings 1 
oif Portugal obtained from tl^e pope, nearly the stane 
grant of ecclesiastical supremacy over their American 
possessions, as the king of Spain over theirs. There 
is a primate at St. Salvador, to whom all the churches 
of Brazil acknowledge obedience. The chief busi- 
ness of the colonists of a general interest, consists in 
the public ceremonies of their religion, such as proces- 
sions in the streets, and masses. Devotion has become 
rather a matter of amusement, than a serious- duty. At 
every hour of the day, rockets are let oflF, a singnlary 
accompaniment to religious exercises.* The clergy 
are said to be licentious, and even the nuns have be^ 
spoken of, as not possessing the sanctity enjoined b;^ 
their vows. An occurrence took place some time i^^ 
which scandalized the faithful, perhaps, much more 
than acts of a more reproachful kind. TW British 
officers, one a lieutenant, and the other a surgeon, of 
a ship of war, prevailed on two of the nuns to elope 
with them; the ladies fell upon the expedient t>f let- 
ting themselves down from the second story window 
of the convent, by means of their bed clothes. The 
enamorada of the lieutenant .came safely to his arms, 
but the other had the misfortune to fall, and was so 
severely hurt, that her lover, though a physician, could 



* '< The religious system which held its empire with such happy 
effects so long, has now some resemblance to a machine, of which 
the spring, by its own internal working, has slackened at letigtb, and 
wearing out."— il!f«rar^iwy*# Embas$y, 
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afford Jbr no r^f, and was oblig^ io leave her 
bcdbauad. The lieotenant cuna^ his nan on bqard the 
9^p, and was ^nuEUTied ^y Ihe chaplain. 

An interestipg description of the pro^ce of Bio 
^andro^ is gif en by the anfli^ The 

name was given to the b^y ifL 1S32, by t|ie intrepid 
navigator de Spo^^, in ceois^iience of h|9 nup taking 
jit for a river^ a^d the name was ^:f:tended to> the 
f^jOyince.^ it was not settled nntil abont the year 
WB7j and after a French colony pf I^testants sent by 
▲dnuial ^oligny, had been disposseaied by th/e go* 
vemor of Bahia^ or St Salvador. Bio Janeiro did not 
becopoe the capital of the province njitil 1668, when 
the colony had acqnired some importance, and the 
value of this noble harbpor was becoming fetter .known* 
The province extends along the coast about sixty 
leagues^ and is about twenty-five in width. It is di- 
vided into two part£f by the Organ mountams. On the 
otfaec side of these is: the river Paiftiba, which flows 
between them and the chain of Mantequera, in a valley 
not more than sixty miles across in its widest part. 
This river takes its rise in the district of St. Paul> 
and is navigable five or six hundred miles from lis 
mouths About eight leagues below the town of Lo* 
renzo, where it has already acquired considerable . vo- 
lume^ the whole of its waters are compressed into a 
channel of five fathoms wide;, between two natm-al 
walls, upwards of seventy feet high, and several hun- 
dred long. From the narrowness of its valley, it re- 
ceives few rivers of any magnitude, although it dis- 



* A nuniber of small riyers discharge tbemsehres into the bay 
from the sides of the Organ mountains whitb border on the 
western side, but none of them navigable more than two or three 
miles. 
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chaiges a great body of water into Uie ocean. Its 
banks are highly cnltivaied; some of the most Taln- 
able sugar plantations of Brazil^ are sitnated on them. 
With the exception of the district of Goytacases^ the 
prqyince is extremely roopntainons. In the district 
jnst mentioned^ there are some low lands, maishes, 
and swamps« In the momitain districts, it is. natoral 
to expect a number of cascades and water falls; no 
country can be more pictnresque and ronmntic^ 'Tffe 
faU of Tejonpo, in the vicinity of the capital, is partir 
colariy described, as being worthy the attention of tibiose 
w^o admire such objects. 

The coronation, for which so much preparation bad 
been made, was at last announced for the ^h of Fe* 
bruary. The nunning was ushered in by salutes from 
all the forts, as well as from the ships of war at anchor 
in the harbour. As a mark of respect to the government 
of the jcou^iiy, whose hospitality we enjoyed, the com- 
modoare joined the oUier cpmmandens of foreign reusdk 
in firing a salnte. All the ships were dressed in the 
colours of t^ different nations, of the world, and exhibited 
one of the most splendUd appearances I ever witnessed ; 
but whettier to be attributed to accident or design, 
we know not, on examining the different flags, it was 
discovered that ours was npt among them. The com- 
modore on making this discovery, resolved to go no 
fiurther in the demonstrations of respect for the occa- 
sion. The ceremony took place about noon, in the 
Grecian temple we had seen in the public square. 
With the nature of the ceremony I am unacquainted, 
as none of us were near enough to see and hear. It 
was followed by the shouts of the assembled multi- 
tude, and tremendous discharges of artillery, which I 
thought would never cease. The regular troops, four 
or five ihousfmd^ together with the disciplined militia 
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about the same number, bad been drawn out, and af 
"the close of the ceremony, fired vollies of musquetry. 
At sun down, the firing of cannon was renewed, first 
from the different forts in succession, and then from 
the ships of war ; and as the sound was repeated by 
liie echoes of tiie mountains, a tremendous roaring con*- 
tinued even for some time after the firing had ceased. 
It was no sooner dark, than the illuminations, ^ose 
splendour eclipsed the starry vault above us, were 
displayed along the whole front of the city, and also 
from the different forts, from the detached build- 
ings on the heights, and around the harbour. All the 
vessels, except the Congress, which seemed to mourn 
tihe event, were also illuminated in the most curious 
and tastefrd manner. Nothing could have a finer effect, 
than the glittering of so many lights, and their bril- 
liant reflection upon the water. The ingenuity dis- 
played in the arrangement of the illuminations, was 
very great. By tilie aid of small glass lamps of 
various colours, a great variety of curious and beau- 
tifid figures were formed,- representing triumphal arches, 
temples, and a number of other objects. Columns 
and pyramids, were erected for the purpose of enabling 
them to display curious festoons and ^other figures. 
Large sums were said" to have been expended by 
individuals, who vied with each other in the taste 
and splendour of their illuminations; and in parti- 
cular, the owner of a country seat fronting the har^* 
bour, is said to have expended twenty thousand dol- 
lars; a number of large arches were raised on high 
columns, so contrived as to represent a crown, its 
base more than a hundred feet, and beautifrdly pro- 
portioned, displaying near the top the arms of Por- 
tugal. The person who was thus distinguished in 
the display of his loyalty, we were informed, had 
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in view a title of nobility, being only a rich ple- 
beian. 

The two succeeding days passed in the sameway^ 
until eyes and ears could no longer bear this dazzling 
and astounding manifestation. It was natural for us to 
draw a comparison between the simple and unaffected 
ceremony, of installing the chief magistrate chosen by 
a free people to guide their affairs, and all this noise 
and glitter calculated to intoxicate, astound, and stupify, 
the human intellect. I could not but reflect how small 
the number among this wretched rabble, that reasoned 
justly and wisely, on the scene before them ! It was not 
the joyous emotions of the soul, but stupifying amaze- 
ment. How different is the enthusiasm of the free, from 
the noisy acclamation of a people, who, without these . 
artifices, would continue in unchangeable dullness. 
The real enthusiasm of a freeman, stands, in no need of 
these aids. 

The day after the coronation, I went on shore in cpm-^ 
pany with some gentlemen of the ship. . The city as 
may be supposed was let loose ; all was noise, uproar 
and vconfrision. Seeing people going in and coming out, 
of a long temporary building on one side of the chapel, 
we approached, and were informed we might enter. It 
was splendidly fitted up, probably for the performance 
of some ceremony, as the regalia were displayed on a 

* 

table oovered with rich purple ; the arms of Portugal 
were also seen, and the whole w^ fitted up in a style of 
extraordinary magnificence. At the door there were, 
four or five priests, who ha^ fallen fast asleep, haying,: 
as I supposed, set up all tke precedmg night, and it wag 
now in the afternoon.* 



^' It was bomouroasly nXd, that numbers of the common pfopfe 
gassed on the illumination ^nthsach blank amaiement, ks to fiU 
Jjhipiinththeif^Hmtdminahs&pen,' 
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The palace is a long tow of buildings, no way r6^ 
markable in point of architecture, but sufficient to lodge 
eomfortably twenty or thirty families. I saw a number 
of ladies seated on their balconies, &essed in very 
spIendSd attire, and their heads adorned with a profusion 
of feathers ; at first we took them all for princesses, but 
aflerwards supposed that some might be maids of honour. 
In front of the palace, there stood at least a dozen 
eoaches, beside other carriages, waiting fbr some thirty 
or forty of the rojral family, who were going to the 
t&Satry palace, whither the king had already gone, 'the 
coJEkches were splendid things, very heavy, with much 
gtldiB^ about them, and apparently not less than a 
finfndred years old ; from which 1 conjectured, that these 
fefiicles were only u^d on great occasions. The 
dresfies of the coachmen, ttke postillions, of whom there 
was one on every otiter mule, the footmen, and out-iiders^ 
were the most outre imaginable ; their appearance car- 
ries me back a couple of centixries At least, and leA me 
to reflect how much importance, in monarckies, is at-' 
fdehed to antiqmties. Kfatgs Bxe very slow in adopting 
ito improvementiir of fl!ie age ik which ttfeylive; they 
aife almost as Hatd to civilize, as our l^orfh American 
Indians, i sttw a great many of llienobffity rmmfng to 
tiai fn>, and ftovi the tfchnoss of Ibeir decorations, I 
jfniged of very Hgli orders, sucK as gex^enien of the 
6ed chamber, grooms of the s%)le, and^ toy^ lu^killers. 
I wish I could speak Witt some respect of thesp things, 
bat for my soul 1 cannot; Hhi t fihini: it my ^nty to give 
to iif codtii^ymen, a true copy of the hntM^si^ons leftr 
by fhcAtt oh iorf m&td. Sucli Is the first coTOhation of a 
king in America—will it be the last? Leaving Ad 
reader to make Ids own reflections on the sovereign^ I 
miSl i^fbcee^ io make some general oibservations, on the 
cbtitntry, whose future destinies a^e,. tp be^B/o muob. 
affected by the ceremonies I have described. 
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We have^ in general^ very inadeqaate conceptions of 
the importance of the Bbudlian empire. The books of 
geography give extremely meagre and imperfect accoontii 
of this wonderM comitry. While in its colonial state, 
the Portoguese pursued nearly the same policy with the 
Spamards, in the jealous exclusion of enlightened 
strangers ; and they were rather fearful of exciting the 
cupidity of other nations^ by permitting descriptions of 
it to be published. But since the transfer of the timme^ 
this policy has ceased ; and therefore, it is natoral to 
expecf, the prevailing wish or inclination, is to make a 
display of the greatness and riches of the seat of empire. 
Within a few years, we have had several travellers, 
especially Mawe and Koster, who have shed consider ] 
able light on the Braadls. Much information is col- 
lected in Southey and Beauchamp, on the civil and po& 
tical history. I made diligent search after new works 
published in the country, but I found that printing and 
publishing here, are still at a very low ebb. There are 
but two book-stores at Bio, most indifferentiy supplied ; 
and the enly periodical works published in the whole of 
tiie Brazils, are two wedUy" newspapers, each about tiie 
size of a ^oton's hemd. The tiHf wt)ik I cotlld meed 
with, is one ptibtished [in 1817, entitled tiieCorbgratia 
Brazilica. It is a kind of gazetteer, containing a mass 
of curious looal information^ but singularly deficient in 
those partieulavs^ widch we aie in the k^it of regaid- 
ing as indispeBMble in gebgra pk idri Works. It doei 
not, in k 8ingl<e iilstance, gtve ib^ fopiAtMon of ptc^ 
vinces, or cities ; tiie writer contenting Kimsetf with 
some general expressions, that the population is, large, 
moderate^ or small. It is^ notwithstanding/ the most^ 
important woriL issued frrai ibe Bnzilkm presa^ skice^ 

thcf ^tfirihral of the toyfld femflt* 31i« statiMieU fart «f 
tiie wbik is va^e ittpd uiisafii^dteto^ » ^ not « 
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word of the amoimt of shipping, of exports, or imports ; 
the produce of the mines, or royal revenues. The ac- 
count however, of the navigation of rivers, the descrip- 
tions of towns and settlements, which are very minute, 
add considerably to the information already possessed. 
No country except New Holland, opens so magnificent 
a field to the enlightened and scientific traveller. The 
men of science now engaged in exploring this inte- 
resting country, may be expected before long to make 
valuable additions to the stock of general knowledge.* 

To estimate the American empires by their present 
importance in the scale of nations, without taking into 
view what they are destined to become, at no distant 
day, would be to compare a young giaat to a full grown 
dwarf. As an American, I cannot but feel a kind of 
pride in looking forward to the lofty destinies of this 
new world. 



• Tho kin^ of Brazil deserves high praise for the fHcilities 6fier« 
ed to literary and scientific men, in exploring this country. Sere- 
ral of the courts of Europe, and many learned societies, haye 
sent out persons for this purpose. Mr. Swainson, F.R. S. during the 
tv/o last years, made extensiTe journeys through the provinces of 
Peraambuco and Bnhia ; Mr. Freyeries, and Dr. Sellow, sent out by 
the Prussian government, had explored the coast from Bahia to Rio 
Janeiro, in which they had occupied eighteen months. In the same 
expedition which brought out the princess Leopoldina, a scientific 
mission also arrived, consisting of the following persons : Professor 
Meken, botanist; Mr. Schott, gardener; Dr. Pobl, mineralogist ; Mr. 
Bnckberger, botanical painter; and Mr. Enter, landscape painter $ 
9£iv .iNfttaer, zoologist^ with assistants. Some of them have set off 
for Ma^ Grosso. JVIr. Aug. de St. Hilair, a French naturalist, has 
Explored' the province of Minas, and the banks of the "St* Francisco. 
Mr, Langsdorfrthe present Russian minister, is engaged in studying 
the natural history. The principality of Tuscany, has .sent pro- 
flossor Rafldi, of Florence; aqd the.king.of Baviiriift has ^ent twq 
naturalisti, Mf sm. Spix mi4 Martins, w]i9 are ^til|, in the interlpr. . 
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————•* A seat where gods might dwell. 
Or wander with delighf 

The only empires that can be compared to the Brazil, 
in point of magnitude, are those of China, Russia, and ' 
the United States ; and although at present the least in / 
point of population, the day will come, when it will be / 
the greatest. Brazil is, in fact, the body and heart of 
South America; although covering a less extent than 
the part which belongs to Spain, it possesses great 
superiority in being more compact, and enjoying supe- 
rior facilities of internal communication. It may seem 
premature at this day to institute a comparison between 
the Brazils and our country ; but the time will come, 
when such a comparison will appear natural, and even 
unavoidable. The fate of the Spanish colonies, con- 
tending for independence under the banners of republi- 
canism, is still enveloped in doubt and conjecture. 
Should the contest with Spain terminate fortunately, a 
much greater uncertainty hangs over them, as to the 
extent and nature of their confederacies; whether they 
will form a republic on a territorial scale, similar to that 
of l^orth America, or separate into small unconnected 
States. There is, without doubt, in the countries now \ 
contending for independence, an infinitely greater ten-' 
dency to anarchy anumg the members, than prevailed 
with us, with much fewer means of binding them toge- 
ther imder one common head. This is not the case 
with the Brazils; it is one and indivisible, and the pro- 
bability is, will continue so, unless the royal family 
should resolve to return to Portugal. Here, then, when 
we consider the vast capacities and resources of Brazil> 
it is not visionary to say, that this empire is destined to .^^ 
be our rival. If formed by the mighty genius of a Peter, 
the Great, and developed on a scale commensurate with 

Vol. I. K 
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its extraordinary extent^ resources, and advantaged^ it 
would not be long before the tnitti of these observations 
would be made evident Looking at the Brazils there- 
fore as a rival, and in flie natore of things she must be 
such, it may be well that she is placed under a race of 
kings, not likely to inspire the nation with the formidable 
enei^ of our republic, but rather to dissipate the force 
of the body politic, in childish projects, and royal ex- 
travagance. Without some master spirit at the head 
of the government, the avowed and bold enemy, like 
!lf ombal, of the power which stands between the people 
and the throne, there is no likelihood of correcting the 
mass of al)uses, which must poweifuUy retard its growth, 
and vitiate its formation. Obedience will be the first 
thing to be secured ; and a free enlightened, enterpris- 
ing American population, can never be' sufficiently 
passive for the best of kings. It is very certain, that a 
young American nation, if left to itself, might outgrow 
many of the original vices of its constitution ; but it 
win be the policy of a monarchical government, to per- 
petuate the worst, and correct only the least of them. 

A nearer survey of the empire of Brazil, will give a 
more adequate idea of its importance. Its shores are 
washed by the waves of the Atlantic from the river 
Arauary, north of the entrance of die Amaz6n in two 
degrees north, to Rio de St. Pedro in tbirty-ftree, south. 
On the north it is bounded by the Amazon, as high up 
as the mouth of the Javari, and up . that river to the 
seventy-fourth degree of west longitude, and thence in 
a southerly direction to the great river Madeira, and 
along the river Itein3, and ranges of mountains to the 
PariDLguay ; across this river and along a range of mbuA- 
tains to the south of ^o Grande St. Pedro, terminating 
as before mentiofied. The disputes between Spain and 
J^ortugal, with respect to 1>oundaries are well known. 



' I 
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Hiese unavoidably arose in tiie same mannet as i» 
otter parts of America^ on ike gradual approximation 
of tlie settlements of different nations, commenced in 
the first instance at sufBicient distances from each other. 
The Portc^ese, from the earliest period, claimed the 
whole left bank of tte Parana and La Plata, wliile their 
progress in this direction was considered by the Spa- 
niards as encroachments. There was no rational prin- 
ciple for the termination of disputes of this nature, but 
that of the more complete occupancy, or express stipu- 
lation. In both of these particulars the cause of Spain 
was decidedly the best. The quarrels which arose from 
time to time, were settled by the treaties of 1680, 1750, 
and 1760, which however produced but temporary sus- 
pensions, until finally settled by tiie treaty of Ildefbnso, 
of the first of October, 1777, confirmed by the treaty of 
Pardo, of the year following. By this treaty the boun- 
daries were settled as far as tiiey could be by mere de- 
scription, and they were perhaps the most extensive ever 
agreed upon between two sovereigns. Except the boun- 
dary of the Unite*d States settied by flie treaty of 1788, 
I know of none that can be compared witii it. The 
atticlei^ of treaty, Urom tiie third to tiie tenth inclusive^ 
trace this wonderfrd boundary along the ridges and 
mountains, and along the courses of rivers, leaving ttiei 
conneeting links where these natural boundaries f^l, to 
be settled by commissioners whom tiie parties agree to 
appojbt for this purpose. One of tiiese on tiie part of 
Spain, {Azara) was actually sent out, but in the preface 
of his valuable work on South America, he complains of 
a wantt)f good faSth on Ate part of the PortUguesie govern- 
ment, in the ftdfflment of its engagemfents. After remaining 
nine years in tiie country, the business was left unfinished. 
AHhough thoUne was therefore never formally establiiAed ; 
yet the natmtd boundaries are In general; of so boM and 

K 2 
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permanent a character^ as to leave little room for dispute. 
The Portuguese geographers^ however, still continue to 
claim the same extent as if no treaties had been entered 
into. 

Some writers in describing the Brazil, speak of it as 
an immense triangle, each of its sides two thousand 
miles in length. The Corografia Brazilica, calls it a 
Peninsula formed by the Atlantic ocean on the east, on 
the west by the Madeira, and on the south by Paraguay, 
which int4erlocks with this river. The Isthmus of no 
great width, and formed by the dividing ridge between 
the waters of the two greatest rivers in the world. Lying 
within the tropics, or immediately on their borders, the 
diversity of climate, is of course not striking as respects 
the variations of the seasons, or the productions of the 
earth. Although generally a hilly and mountainous 
country, it has no mountains that approach the eleva- 
tion of tiiose of Peru, where under the torrid zone there 
may. be found the temperature of the mildest climates. 
Their height is sufficient, however, in many parts to in- 
fluence the teniperature considerably, although elevated 
plains, similar to those described by Humboldt, are 
PjTobably not to be met with. There are powerful causes 
however, which cannot but have great influence on the 
temperature of Brazil. The piercing south-west winds 
sweeping over the pampass of Buenos Ayres, pass over 
a great part of it, and the cool air from the immense 
snowy ridges of the west, must no doubt have a great 
effect in tempering the heat to which the immense open 
plains below them would otherwise be subject; while 
at the same time the parts exposed to the ocean are 
fanned Irjr the unceasing current of the trades.* 



* Oa the Parag^y, eren a* high m latitude twentjf-fire, the soath- 
ircst wkid is at times cold 4uad piercing, and in the Amazon directly 
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Brazil contains upwards of two millions of square 
miTes^ and when we consider the dmall proportion to be 
deducted for lakes and marshes^ or for excessive rigor 
of climate, as in the case of Russia, we may form some 
idea of its greatness. It is washed on the north for 
three thousand miles by the mighty course of the Ama- 
zon, and it has a sea coast of nearly twice the extent of 
that of the United States. From the capital to its 
northern extremity at the mouth of the Javari, it is in a 
straight line, between three and four thousand miles. 
From the Rio Janeiro to Cuyaba, in the province of 
Mato Grosso, the distance is upwards of a thousand 
miles by land. No country is better supplied with 
ports and harbours, those of Rio Janeiro, and St. Sal- 
rador. are not surpassed, if equalled, by any in the 
world ; and those of Para, Maranham, Olenda, Paraiba, 
Seguro, Espiritu, Santo, St. Catherine, Rio Grande, 
and many others. The position of Brazil in relation 
to Europe, Asia, and Africa, is amongst those advantages 
usually pointed out by those who seem to be of opinion 
that this country is destined to hold the highest rank 
among commercial nations. The possessions of Por- 
tugal may be said to occupy both shores of the Atlantic. 
The distance from Cape St. Roque to the nearest point 
on the African continent, is estimated at five hundred 
leagues. 

To give an idea of the interior is^ not easy, when we 
consider how little of it has been described with ac- 



nnder the equator, a fact it related in the voyage of Texcir down 
thii river* which appears more singular than the occurrence related by 
Sir Joseph Banics and Dr. Solander, at the southern extremity of the 
continent ; while descending the Amazon, it suddenly grew so cold* 
that the men were compelled to change their clothing, and even then 
found it unpleasant. 

K 3 
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cumcy. Some of the bolder features vge may ventore 
tQ deluieate. It has akeady been aaiA, that its sur- 
face is in geperal xuQmktainaus, with the exeeption 
of the yast plwis^ of what width is nat Accurately 
Ja»o:wn^ st^^hing along the right bank of the Aipeuion. 
Tl^ great ridges of mowtains have generally been as- 
.<3ertlfuned with some accuracy. FIrom what I have seen 
and beard, these mountains bear a greater resemblance 
to those of the West Indies than to the 4ileghanies. 
Their summits are generally covered with lofty forest 
tj;ees, and their sides in most places with a fertile soil. 
In fact the prevailing character of 3razil^ is that, of a 

• 

^perennial forest, where nature qiultiplies hef prodnc- 
tjions with a most lavish profusion. The most remark-^ 
j^\de mountains are those of Borborema^ to the north ; 
of' Mantequera, in the province Minas ; those of 
'4iymores, and those of Mangaheira. The first great 
X^^o commences at the northern extremity of the pro- 
ypice of Babia> and stretches along the coast as £ajr as 
3t. Catherine's, generally about th? distance of one 
bMudred and fifty miles. The Iwgth is about the samd 
with our Alleghanies, but they leave a greater ext^at of 
territory than is occupied by our Atlantic states from 
Maine tp Georgia, Many fine rivers flow over this in- 
clined plain, such as the Paraiba, Bio Doce, Higiton^ 
honha, Rio Rea], and others that may be compared to 
the Delaware, Susquehanna, or Potomac. This range of 
mountains is brought near^ to the sea, as the coast 
tends more to the west in the province of Rio Janeiro ; 
it also sends out a spur called the Organ mountains, 
which renders the country on the south side of Paraiba 
extremely rugged and mountainous. The next range 
commences between the provinces of Pemambuco and 
Maranham ; it is longer and more considerable than the 
former, and forms with it the valley of the river San 
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F^^Qiaico,* irbich appeacsio contain ahnast asnuM^ 
teiritcMy as tiie countij which lies to the- east pf tM 
mountaiiis aloiB^ the sea coast This range afterwaids 
ri^e^ ]j(rfo broken alps, CK>miected with the gieat Coidii- 
leraof BiazU. Heie ase pioJiMtb^ some of the xnost 
davated mountains in Soath America east of the Andes; 
it is here that some of the principal rivecs pf Brazil taipe 
tiieir rise; smch as the Parana, the Tocantinis, and San 
Francisco. Beyond the last mentioned range a( moan* 
tains, there is a track of ipaexplored coontry watered by 
the Tocantine and its branches, particularly the Araguayat 
whidi wh^i imited wilh the former, flows into the bay 
of Para.* Th^ two great Immches,. the Tpcantine and 
Aragoayay are. separated by a range of the CordUfeif^ 
and fbiBteSone finm distinct va}i|e8y the valley of t)ip 
Tocantines equal to that x>f the San Fianpisco, the o^her 
considerably larger. A cb^in of mountains runs akwv 
the east side ikf t^e Tocaotine fw several hundred v^ii9^ 
n^rrow^ its valley copsiderably, aiyd separates its wat^ 
finnn t}iose of the Pam^ba and other large rivers, wUch 
discharge themselves into the ocean, north of PeraajEn- 
buco, in the province of Maranhan^ 

A giy^ proportion of the valley of H^ Araguaya 
consists of plains and steppf^^ and iseyen represmto^ 
as foxaj^ig an eiLception to the gepjuoral fertility 4^* 
Brazil.f West of this valley, there is anoth^ ^is^ 
seipblage of n^>un^ainf , abput the sixfjueth dc^gree of 



* The same ridges, like the Aliegbanies, are known bj d^<^ent 
names in their coarse. 

t On the upper part of the Aragaaya are situated the Cantpqit 
Pareixis, so called from a nation of Indians inhabiting them'. They 
are said to be extensire sand plains, with little or no Tegetation, 
exoept on tbe torders of the streanM, which fjte said to -be nmiieroiis, 
BotwitfHiMiding tht noviag si^ndi throngh which they Sow. 
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west longitude^ in Hviiich fhe most considerable rivers 
of South America take their sources ; such as the 
Parag^ay^ the^ Madiera^ the CMngu^ and the Topajos. 
The district of Mato Grosso embraces the heads of 
these rivers^ compared with which the* greatest of 
Europe are but rills. The south side of the valley of 
tte Amazon is the least known in South America^ hay- 
ing been visited only by occasional missionaries. AH 
that is known with certainty is> that it is covered with 
deep forests, and traversed by a great number of large 
rivers. 

.When I reflect on the myriads of human beings 
which will swarm along its banks/ and on the banks 
of its southern tributaries, the Jaty, the Jurua, the 
Tefe, the Carori/ the Paros, the Madiera, the Tapajos, 
aoid Chingu, I am lost in wonder and amazement. 
Ttkd the germ already planted in this empite will ex- 
pBioA in magnitude, in a manner never witneissed 
except in the United States, I entert^ no doubt; 
and in spite of all we may say of the tendency of cli- 
mate on the human faculties and energies, wisdom should 
teach us, that man is no where to be despised. •His-' 
tory tells us, that his powers inay be equally exerted 
in the torrid zone, as in the most invigorating climates, 
provided there be a sufficient excitement to call them 
into action. 

'The trade of Brazil has been thrown open, foreigners 
have been encouraged to settle, the savage tribes of 
the forest will vanish before the approach of civilization, 
and before a century goes round, this empire will 
develope itself on a scale of which few at present 
dream. I rejoice that we are separated by so great 
a distance by sea and land, as it will secure to us re- 
lations of friendship and mutual interest, unless either 
of us happens to be led astray by pride, prejudice, or 
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lblly> for what object could there be held forth to 
tempt even our ambition? The only place where w6 
can possibly meet as enemies^ is on the ocean^ and 
here it becomes us to be fiiends. Brazil is destined 
to become a great naval power, and England will find, 
sooner than die expects it^ that her nursling will 
throw aside her leading strings. I have said, and still 
repeat, that it is proper and wise in us to cherish 
good will with this rising empire. With the i mio- 
narchical government let them do as they please, we 
are not in search of proselytes to republicanism ; it is 
enough for us to know that oar own institutions are tiie 
best; others haye the same right to their opinions, and 
to the enjoyment of the kind of goremment best adapted 
to their situations. At the same time I am not ins0&*t 
sible to the feelings awakened by seeing a monarchy 
set up in our neighbourhood, which we should regard 
with indifference if on the other side of the Atlantic; 
Things so utterly dissimilar 'when brought almost fa 
contact, are apt to be seized with a hatred toeadk 
other, merely on account of that dissimilarity. .But 
this is not wise-~it can tend to no good purpose, when 
we reflect that to hold intercourse, and entertain rela^ 
tions with tiiem is unayoidable. But I find myself 
entering on a difficult subject ; possibly if our dislike to 
monarchy should diminish, our love for republicanism 
would diminish also ; but why should we hate any one 
merely for being less fortunate than ourselves ? There 
is no danger for the present, at least, that the great 
body of the American people will look upon monarchy 
with a dangerous complacency ; but there, is dai^r of 
their declining, on account of their antipathy to ceitain 
forms of government, friendly and profitable relations 
with foreign states. There is also danger that our re- 
publican feelings may degenerate into a vicious piide. 
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jffSbiob will cauge n^ to be the objfeete of jiigt hatred tp 
pipLef nations. It behoves us lo be caiefiiil not to iaU 
liito those habits which we so seyerely condemn in 
ptbera« 

^ Araffil contains^ according to the best informatiQii I 
ponld procuie^. About Ihree injllions of cfouls^ indjq^n- 
> gently of the unciyilized Indians who inhabit the inte- 
jEROr, and even in some places, on the sea coast. Nearly 
i^e whole of this population is scattered along tl^ 
poastt firom Ae Amason to the St. Pedro ; .the propor- 
lion residing beyond, the mountains i^ ^mch less than 
tjhf^t. of Qvx western states. About one million axe 
JSnrope^^i afid their descendants ; about ei^t hnndj^d 
^usand are subdued Indians; the remaindeT ai9 pf 
tha Afiififm race. The Indians reside in their viBag^ 
^qi4eir a kind of govequnent^ combined of the civ^ 
}Vnd ecelesiasticalf tpgelli^ wUh ebie& of the|r own 
G^iepsingy P'^ty much in the manner of the Spa^h 
pdssions. Many of them hire themselves as .labpurers^ 
fpd engage in the axdupifs task of clet^iing lands, and 
j^any are en^loyed as soften. During the early pc<f 
ijod/^ of the settlementy the Porkiguese engaged in 
a continual chase after the natives^ for the purpose of 
f pd^^oi^g them to slavery ^ and they pursued the same 
pplijQj with the slave-deal^^ of Africa^ in stirring up 
W9JS between neighbouring nations, for the purpose of 
purchasing their prisoners. The only excuse that 
could be alleged for this, was the circumstance of their 
being nefurly all cannibals, and thus prevailed upon to 
i}eXbunce their practices for the sake of profit. The 
J^dian slavery was carried to almost as great an extent, 
fS the n^gro slavery has been since ; and was only re- 
nppnced fi^vf^ their finding that the negfops an^w^^^l 
their purpose iM^tter, and crald be obtained at a 
pjfl^aper r^^^r Tbe Indians were ficMind tp pine away 
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inslayeiyj; axid to hecoxae liable to a yariety qf d^k 
eo^ses, froia Mrluob ^y were exempt in tbdr natiy^ 
WQO^s^ in conaequcoaoe of a total cliange in theiir ha^r 
bits ^d mode of life. The exertioi^ of the fesaiis p 
•thejx Wopf> must ever entitle that society tp respeot 
from the friepcls of hnmaoity; they drew upou th^* 
s^1t€|S> in conseqnence, the enmity of the coioni^ts ; aa 
eni^ij^ exasp^xated to the highest degiee^ by what 
their ael&sh int^esl induced tl^em to coi^der, a medr 
dliag int^ifenencQ with their personal dghts and pos- 
sessions, We can form some id^ of ^i^t this hostility 
^onld be^ by observing the light m which abolitiw 
societies ace jpgarded in other countries where is^veiy 
is tolerated* The Jesuits m this instance acted on 
the pjrinQi][i^^.i^Qmo sum^ et hmn^i a me mil iiUemm 
PHtQ. The colonial^ although disposed to yi^ ob^di* 
ence tp . t^mppra,! or ecelesoastical soyereignty^ in 
ordinary cases,, ii: wa^ jEoimd that the authority of both 
the king aad the JPope> when called in to th^ aid of the 
Jesuits^ yira^ of no ayail wh^ffe- priyate interests wem 
so deeply affec^ted ; their wtxjm was^ towh my property!, 
tovch my life* 

The reducing the Indians tp jslayery was finally ar- 
rested^ not by conyincing the colonists of tiie inhumanity 
of the practice^ but by furnishing substitutes^ whom 
th^y pieferred* The slaye trade is theref<H:e ^tiU car- 
ried on extensiyely; the aimual importation is pstim^ed 
at thirty thousand, chiefly males. The price yaries 
from two to three hundred dollars ; thdr natural ^in- 
crease is discouraged, from the calculation that it is 
much cheaper to import full grown slayes, liian to bring 
up the young ones. Eyery inducement is thus taken 
away by the abominable traffic, to aUeyiate their ccm-^ 
dition, or to render it comfortable. Where the sordid 
passions haye sway, they are almost always accomp^ed 
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vrifli erroneous reasonings, even as to the policy best 
tealctdated fo^ the attainment of their object. Expe- 
rience has proved to us in the United States, that since 
tte abolition of the slave trade, and the improvement, 
which has every where taken place in the condition of 
the slaves, both their immbers and value have increased 
in a proportion far beyond what had been previously 
observed ; the latter, a painful circumstance to the phi- 
lanthropists of our country, who see increasing difficul- 
ties in the way of flieir emancipation. If we did not 
look forward to the hope of being able to free Ourselves^ 
from fliem altogeflier, but regard merely our interests, 
th^ -circtunstance would be remarked with satisfaction, 
ft serves to prove, however, that even injustice prospers, 
by consultmg as far as is compatible with its acts, the 
dictates of humanity. The policy of the Brazilians, is, 
tiierefore, utterly unsupported by experience, even on 
their own principles. The idea of the necessity of 
slavery at all in the torrid zone, any more than in the 
frigid, is equally founded upon false reasoning. Lands 
ai:e better cultivated by freemen in all climates ; and 

SLAVERY IS EVERY WHERE A CURSE. The COmmOU 

plea is, that the Africans alone can withstand the heat 
of the tropical sun ; without denying the fact, it can be 
easily proved that the freeman, who labors with alacrity, 
can do more in the mornings and evenings, than the 
sinking, heartless slave, during the whole of the day. 
There may not be as many idle and luxurious nabobs, 
it is true ; but there will be d thousand times the num- 
ber of happy and virtuous families. 

The British government has induced the king of Por- 
tugal to agree to an abolition of the slave trade, for the 
consideration of half a million sterling. But the act 
will be very little relished by his subjects, and it is 
thought by many,^^ that it will be only nominal, on ac- 
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count of the Ticinity to Afnca, and the facility of smog-, 
gling the slaves, when it is pFesmned that no great pains 
will be taken to prevent it. 

Hie following is a statement of flie population of the 
different provinces of Brazil, and of the chief towns.^ 
It is derived from a source in which I place the greatest 
reliance. 



Feniambuco • • • • 560,000 

Bahia 500,000 

Minas 384,000 

Rio de Janeiro • « 400,000 

St. Paulo 300,000 

Rio Grande •••• 250,000 

Maranham • • • • 200,000 

Para 160,000 

MattoGrosso •• 100,000 

Goyaz •••••••• 170,000 



Chief (Mia. 

Pemambuco •••• 40,000 

Bahia 00,000 

Villa Rica 20,000 

Rio Janeiro 90,000 

St. Paul 20,000 

Portalegrc 3,000 

Maranham 20,000 

Para • 16,000 

Cuyaba 30,000 

Villa Boa 5,000 



3,000,000 



The proportion of blacks in the great cities, is at 
least fifteen for one ; fliat of the mixed breed, Afiican 
or Indian^ I had no means of ascertaining. The whole 
population probably increases with as much rapidity 
as in the United States. There is every disposition 
on the part of the present sovereign, to encourage end** 
grations, but k is not in his power to prevent vexa* 
t\ons firom being practised on the emigrants, and they 
are not received with good will by the inhabitants^ 



* The political divisons are, 1. proTinoes \ S. eamarcas, or ^ovth- 
ties; iS. cities; 4. TiUas or/tdwn&; b, povaooas; ft-aldeas, or y»^ 
lageSi 
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eafi6tkSSj of eMen, The obstacles M II116 way of oV 
li^yiig lands^ is Tery discouraging, oil account of the 
enonnons fees and exactions of the pnMid officers, or 
fte oncertaMtjr of titles, vibere they ptufcltase frotti' in- 
^BfidttUs. A($ in all countries so thsaly inhabitetd, 
Inads ase worth little more than the impteyemenfs put 
on them, and perhaps with greater reason here than 
elsewhere, on account of the difficulties of clearing 
them. 

With the Exception of the three proyinces, Minals, 
Matto Grosso, and Goyaz, all the rest Have a maritime 
boundary. These three provinces may be called the 
back country of the Brazils. The province of Mmas, 
occupies the country in the valley of St. Francisco, 
and on the heads of the Parana ; it is estimated at six 
or seven hundred miles in length, and nearly the same 
in breadth. Its mines of gold and diamonds, axe pro- 
bably the most productive in Brazil, and with the 
mmes of Cuyaba, to the westward, contribute chiefly 
to enable the city of Rio Janeiro to outstrip St. Sal- 
vador, the former capital. " The mining districts," 
says Mawe, ^^ being most populous^ required ffie 
gietttest prQporti<Mti of consumable goods, and in re- 
tuny send the most valuable articles of commCTce; 
lieii€e> innumerable troops of nniles are contmnaUy 
travelling to and from those disteicts; their common 
biirden is abetnt three himdied weight each, which they 
cany to the almost incredftle distance of fifteen hmv- 
dred tio^ two thousand miles;" The prosiraiice of Goyaz, 
still Anther west, occupies the valley of the Tocantine, 
and extends from six to twenty-one degrees, south. 
This province, like most of those m Che Tiiterior of this 
immense country, is also possessed of valuable mines. 
Its distance from the coast enabl<fs it to carry cm very 
little commerce ; its agricultural produce being too ex- 



peasi^ to tib traiiq^oirted in any gted qiidiililtogj 
They depe&d /cbiefly oa 11^ produce of tiioir miiteSy 
vvldch is Qsu^ftily caitied to Bio Jtftoifo, to procure 
the articles fliey want, such as salt, iron, cotton prints,- 
woollens, (pa^culaily baizes^) hats, fire arms, powder 
and shot, and hardware of every kind. Wh^ they 
haye any thing sufficiently valuable, over and above 
pirocuring tibese articles, they lay it o«t in the pmrcfaas^ 
of negroes, whoiek they make great exerticms to pr^* 
cute. This provmce, is, however, very little known, 
but has the character of being a fine country, possess- 
ing numerous rivers, especially towards llie heads of 
the TocantSne, finely watered, the stteams abounding in' 
fish, and the eartii covered with a variety of valuable 
woods. The eotton, suglff, and oliier products of ibis' 
vast district, instead of beitig carried over by laad>* 
across immense chains of mountains, to St. Salvad^M* 
and Rio Janeiro, will pass down tfie river to the gulpk 
of Para, as soon as this distifct of country becomes' 
sufficiently peopled, and some great city, like New 
Otleans, rises on its shores. v 

Hatto Glfosso, as has been said, enibraces all tid^ 
upper branches of the great rivers of Bratiil, tad is ttei 
most interior ]pfrovinoe. Its cMef wealth conrists in its 
valuable mfdes'; its distai^ce, at piestot, being too greait> 
for the trauspoHaition cff be^ivj afrtkKles by land. 
hoM^ever possraiies, ntrtiMilly, the 'gleattetft 
for carrying its ][i^oduCe Uy mflorket by means of^tte Pa- 
raguay, or bra^Qiciies of the Aibta6&n. Frote this pro- 
vince, however, as well as fi-om Goyaz, cattle are 
sometimes dnven to the capital". The merchant 
at Cuyaba, somietiines carries his ingots to. JBahia, 
by &e l^ay of ^yaMS, or to the sldtropolik by Urn 
same road, oi^ ibyittkt of Catnapyasi; it is asteertaMed^ 
that a trade may be also carried on with the inhaSbi- 
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tants of Gran Para, by means of the river Tapajos. 
A number of other communications may be opened ; 
two to the last named port, one by the Chingu, the 
other by the Bio des Mortes apd Araguaya. Two 
others may be opened to St. Paul and the metropolis ; 
the first by the rivers St. Lorenzo, Piquire, Sucurui, 
and Tiete ;* the second by land, across the Boro- 
roma, and Coyaponia, crossing the Parana between the 
conflu^ice of the Paranahyba, and the falls of TJrubu- 
punga. This road would be eighty leagues shorter than 
that pursued by the way of Villa Boa. 

The foreign commerce of Brazil is every day in- 
creasing, in a proportion commensurate with the rapid 
advancement of the country. The principal articles 
of export have already been noticed. In cotton, rice, 
tobacco, and sugar, they are already our rivals in 
Europe, and lying more contiguous to the West Indies, 
will rival us in the trade of lumber and live stock. 
The province of Bio Janeiro, besides gold and precious , 
stones, already exports ten thousand chests of sugar, 
four millions of pounds of coffee, some manufactured 
tobacco, and fifteen or twenty thousand bags of cotton, 
besides hides and rum. 

Bahia exports twenty-eight or thirty thousand chests 
of sugar, of twelve or fourteen hundred weight each, 
thirty thousand bags of cotton, of five arrobas each, 
forty thousand rolls of tobacco in twists, and three 
thousand bales of leaf, averaging about five hundred 
weight. Also some coffee and rice, coarse earthen ware. 



* It 11 worthy of remark, that nearly all the riren of Brazil, 
•N maoh obstmeted by falls aiid catarao^. The Tiete hfiu a great; 
mmiber. P^rhapa no country has so many cataracts and cascades* 
as the Brazil. 
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and grass cables^ besides salted hides, tanned leather, 
ahdrom. 

Femambuco exports sixty or seventy thousand bales 
of cotton, elev^i to fourteen thousand chests of sugar, 
and one hundred thousand salted hides ; Maranham ex- 
ports nearly the same quantity of cotton as Femambuco, 
and four or five thousand chests of sugar, some rice and 
cocoa. Para exports cotton, rice, cocoa, and drugs, as 
also woods of various kinds. 

The province of St Paul, whose trade is chiefly >y ' 
dependent on the metropolis, not being situated itself 
on the sea coast, exports sugar, cofiee, cattle, hogs, 
&c. It also has a considerable trade with the intmor 
provinces of Minas and Matto Grosso ; it has some 
manufactures of cotton cloths. 

Bio Grande exports beef, hides^ and tallow, to a 
great amount, probably not less than three millions of 
dollars. The exports of beef and tallow, are how- 
ever principally to Bio, Bahia, and P^mambuco. 
This province formerly exported, and supplied ii|e 
others on the sea coast, with flour and wheat ; but, ftnr 
the last two years, there has been no export of conse- 
quence, raising scarcely sufficient for the supply of Urn 
troops which have been thrown into the southern pajrt 
of Brazil, for the purpose of keeping up the war with 
Artigas. . * 

To speak of the different mines of Brazil, with the 
minuteness which their number and importance de- 
serve, would require itself a volume. Next to the 
possessions of Spain, those of Portugal exceed all 
other countries of the world in mineral wealth. Im- 
mense sums have been drawn from the gold mines 
since their first discovery by the inhabitants of St. 
Paul, in 1557. They were formerly placed under 
great restrictions, but at present they are thrown open 

Vol. I. L 
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4o every person who chooses to search for^ or worie 
them, on paymg (he established duty to (he king. 
Mawe has given us much interesting iitformation as to 
•the manner of working (he different mines. It appears 
that their produce has much diminished, at least, (here 
are none now worked (ha( produce gold in such asto- 
nishing abundance as the mines of Villa itica. They are 
scattered over a prodigious extent ot country, and are 
found chiefly imbedded in the sands of rivers. Not- 
withstanding die wonderful enterprise and activity of 
the Paulistas, who tiaversed so much of this country 
^during the seventeen(h century, in pursuit c^ gold 
amines and Indian slaves, it must be conddered as still 
but imperfectly exjdored. One of tbe most extraor- 
dinary mines ever discovered in Braasil, r^nains a( 
this day a subject of curious speculation among the in- 
habitants of that country; ike discovers, Buenos, an 
-Miterpiising Paulista, on his return to it with imple- 
•tt^its and negroes, was, by various circumstances di- 
▼erted fioom his course, when he accidaitally fell on 
the mines of Goyaz where he remained. His son, 
afierwards, with the assistance of his faiher's journal, 
endeavoured to find the place, but in vain. Hie pre- 
-flent produce of the gold mines is, about five hundred 
•anrobas, the arroba estimated at thirty-two pounds, 
each fourteen ounces, which may be considered equal 
to about three millions and a half of dollars; one 
fifth of which goes to the king. T%e diamond mines 
are entirely under monopoly and severe restrictions, 
being worked exclusively on account of government; 
tbeir produce is estimated at seven or eight hundred 
thousand dollars, llie diamonds of the king of Brazil 
are valued at three millions sterling ; he has in his 
possession the largest in the world, but they are not 
supposed equal to those of the Indies in point of bril- 
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iiancy. It is somewhat surfMrising^ that no silver 
miiies of any great prodnctioBS have yet been dis- 
covered in his tenitoriea. Same silver, it is said, 
was found at an early period, in the possession of the 
Indians on the Parana, who, being seen by the only 
Spanish adventorers, they gave the name of Rio de 
La Plata to the river in which it discharges itself. 
'Gcmsidering the connexion, which no doubt exists be- 
tween (he mountains of Brazil and those of Peru, it is 
somewhat strange, that this metal has not be^i met 
widi in greater abundance. Brazil, however, possesses 
great quantities of iron ore, which is said to be equal 
to any in the world. To make a rough estimate, I 
should say that Oud exports of the whole of Brazil, 
exceed twenty millions of dollars. 

Tlie amount of imports, I presume, is about equal to 
the exports. They comast chiefly in English manufao- 
tured goods of every kind ; but the balance is consider- 
ably against Portugal, which for a eentury past has been ^ 
thrown into the back ground by the advantages which 
ilie English have guned in the trade with the colonies. % 
On the opening of th^ trade vdth Brazil, the market was 
immediately glutted, as well as injudiciously supplied 
with articles not smted to it. Tlie losses experienced 
ivf tile Britudi merdumts, was a subject of serious comr 
plaint, but was doubtless idtknately beneficial, fix)m its 
tend^icy to increase the demand and consumption. The 
Brazils afford a growii^ market of vast importance to 
]&igland. Hie trade of the tJnited States witli this 
country, is comparatively inconsiderable,^ but will 
gradually increase. We already supply them with heavy \ 



* The following is the number of vessels which entered Bahia, in 
1817. British vewels, sixQr-nine ; American, thirty ; French, twelv«; 
other forefgnen, tight. Total, one b«ndreil and nineteeii. 
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articles of manufacture, such as household furniture, 
carriages, &c. to a considerable amount; but our prin- 
cipal articles of export to this country, axe flour, salt 
provisions, tar, staves, and naval stores in general. We 
possess many advantages for currying on a kind of cir- 
cuitous trade with this country, as well as with other 
parts of South America ; first by dispomig of our own 
produce in Europe, purchasing French md German 
goods, disposing of them in South America, and taking 
from fhence dried beef to the West Indies, or hides and 
the produce of the south in general, to the United States 
or Europe. It is not uncommon for American vessels, 
after disposing of their cargoes at Rio, to go down to 
Bio Grande, lay in a cargo of dried beef, carty it to 
Havanna, and there dispose of it for articles suited to 
the American market. Of late years, it is not uncom- 
mon for the people of the northern states, .to engage in 
these trading voyages. 

With respect to the government of Brazil, it of course 
retains the leading features of that established over the 
colony. At the head of each province there is a cap- 
tain^neral, from which circumstances they are some- 
times called capitanias. The camarcas have ouvidores, 
or judges, for civil affairs. The cities and towns, have 
camaras, or a senate elected annually ; a sort of muni- 
cipality to which the povasoas and aldeas, are subject 
for their local concerns ; but, for their military affairs, 
«ach camarca is divided into districts, and has ofiicers 
called captain-mohro. In civil matters an appeal lies 
from the camara or senate, to the ouvidores, and from 
these to 4he supreme tribunals at Bio Janeiro, called 
cassa da souplicagoes, when the subject matter involves 
an amount exceeding twelve thousand dollars. Each 
province has also an ouvidore for criminal matters^ 
whose sentences must be confirmed l^ the relas^oes 
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excepting in cases of mere correctional punishment. 
It is not each province which has a court of relasgoa ; Bio 
Janeiro, Bahia, Minas, St. Paul, and Maranham, only, 
I believe, have these courts, which receive appeals from 
inferior tribunals of other provinces, according as their 
jurisdiction respectively are settled by law. The relas- 
90a of Bahia, for instance, has jurisdiction over the pro- 
vince of Pemambuco. The revenues of the king are 
derived from the following sources, and considering the 
amount of the population, it is scarce surpassed by any 
other country. 1. A fifth upon all gold obtained in any- 
part of Brazil, which amounts to seven or eight hundred 
thousand dollars, and the produce of the diamond. mines 
about the same. 2. Duty, fifteen per cent, on all mer- 
chandise entered at the custom house. 3. A tax on 
exports. 4. The tjrthes which the king of Portugal 
became entitled to, in the same manner as the king of 
Spain ; as also to the proceeds of the sale of indiQ- 
gences, under the same grant from the pope. 5. A daty 
on merchandise entering the mining districts, payable 
to the different barriers or registers. Besides tjhese, 
there are other taxes on spirituous liquors, on house 
rents, and paper money pecuUar to the mine districts, 
which has been issued to the amount of an hundred 
thousand pounds. The whole amount is probably be- 
tween five and six millions of dollars, which together 
with th6 surplus revenues of Portugal, scarcely suffices 
to defray the expenses of the government. The royal 
doinains, like our public lands, will., one day or other 
furnish: sources of immense revenue. The govenmient 
had long been sensible of the great error committed 
by the extensive ^ grants of land to the nobility, or per- ^ 
sons of distinction. These grants must throw grei^ 
obsta(des in the way of improvement of sonie of the 
most valuable districts. Should the king, however^ 

L3 
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pufsue a different policy, and select certain bracks of 
country to be laid off in the same maimer as the pub^ 
lie lands in the United States, and to be sold to in- 
diTiduals on advantageons terms, it wonld not be 
long before he would reap the advantages of such a 
system. 

The military force of Brazil, is composed of between 
twenty and thirty thousand regulars, distributed over an 
immense extent of country, besides the militia, which ia 
not very well aimed or disciplined. The regulars are 
composed of native Brazilians, Indians, and negroes, the 
two latter forming a considerable proportion. Where 
men axe wanted for an emergency, or when it is neces- 
sary to fill up the ranks, impressment is resorted to from 
among the lower classes of people, in the same manner 
as the British impress their seamen. Their pay is tri- 
fimg, and term of service indefinite. 

The navy consists of several ships of die line, eight 
or ten frigates, and a number of light vessels of war. 

The emigrant from almost any country in Europe, in 
moderate circumstances, would better his fortune by 
removing to Brazil. But the, American, educated in 
the ideas of a government so diffeuent from those which 
fit a man to live under a monarchy, would find himself 
exposed to many vexations* An American who has 
been accustomed to a liberty apparently without con- 
troul, wbo knows not what it is to be eternally hedged 
with bayonets, or to meet at every step with the display 
of military power, would findj his situation extremely 
irksome. The frowns of haiqgfaJy lordlings, the abuses 
and oppressions practised by persons, dressed in a litfle 
'^ brief authority,"' must ei&ei^ keep his mind conti- 
nually disturbed, or break down his spifit^ There are 
so many restraints on pers<malliberty, and so much naked 
steel to enforce them, that he feels a. repugnance to take 
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a si&^e step^ through' fear of having his pride wounds 
by some insolent mercenary wretch, who thinks himself 
j^tiTileged to be a tyrant. Those who are minutely 
acquainted with the ways of the country/ may possibly 
steer cleat of the like mortifk^ations, to which the 
stiMiger must inevitably be es^posed. How different 
from this is our country, where the coercive power of 
the government is so studiously concealed, aiid wheire 
the laws and the force of public opinion, are infinitely 
more powerftil tiian all the bayonets of despotism ! The 
strangei^ who lands on our happy soil, carries within hiis 
own breast the guide of his actions— u guide which witt 
enable Mm with confidence to avoid giving ofii^ce, ok* 
incur displeasure; by following the golden nde, of 
^* doing unto^ others as he would that others should do 
imto him.-' By simply following this rule, he may go 
wheresoever he pleases, say what he pleases, do what he 
pleases, witiiout feai* of being arrested on malicious 
suspicions, or of having his property torn fit>m him by 
despotic avarice. 

This question has suggested itself to me, what dif-^ 
fer^ice would- have been made in our character and 
Condition, had it been our fortune to have been placed 
in tbiB country, instead of the <me which we possess ? 
Would the germs of libeity have taken root in this 
80il> and flourished as they have done in a more rigid 
cUmadie, where' necessity urged to a more laborious and 
enterprising lifeT Would those principles of liberty, 
carried with thenir by the colonists, fh>m a stock which 
had* been' niaturingf fot i^ges, have withered wfa^i trans^ 
planted into tiiis feHiie soil, and' linder this warm sunf 
@^ would tjhat liberty: whieh is sa much prized, haVe 
lost^ her dominion in a country, whose rivers flow ov^ 
bed9 of dia^bndis, and whose i^ands are goldr The diO- 
fei^tit result in .the same situations ondiffDrent peopfe". 
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is exemplified in fiie (conquest and possession of a part 
of this cotmtry by the Dutch. Pemambuco is the most 
populous province of Braasil, and has the most extensive 
exports ; and this may be accounted for, by the simple 
fact of its having been in the possession of a free and in- 
dustrious people. With the Dutch, commerce and agri- 
culture were honourable arts^ not so with the Spaniards 
or Portuguese, who thought of nothing but running 
about in search of nines, or attempting to reduce to 
slavery, the very people whose country they had vio- 
lently seized. The first thing that a free English popu- 
lation would have thought of, would in all probability 
have been> the cultivation of the earth, ai|d the navi- 
gation of the seas ; the discovery of gold mines would 
have been the last. Would the working of gold mines 
have proved more detrimental to our national character, 
than those of tin or copper ? 

It is difficult to say, what would have been the effects 
on a people, of the habits and character of those who 
settled the United States. I am far from being con- 
vinced, that climate alone would have been sufficient 
to make the difference in favour of our country. Per- 
haps what would be most to be feared, would be, that 
our motive for exertion might not be the same, from the 
greater facilities of obtaining the first necessaries of life. 
But would this be the case among men habituated to 
free government, and therefore anxious to rise? A mo- 
tive in itself sufficient for every exertion, in order to 
better their condition. The Brazilians have hitherto 
shewn little activity in commerce, or industry in agri- 
culture ; but has not this been owing to the nature of 
the government under which they were bred, and to the 
colonial restrictions ? To what other cause can we at- 
■tribute the poverty and wretchedness of the lower 
joBisses of people, in countries where they are surrounded 
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by fhc meims of creatmg an abundance 1 Tet even since' 
flie colonial restrictions have been taken off, an evident 
improvement in their condition is beginning to be seen. 
As a further proof that the climate does not necessarily 
relax the springs of industry and enterprise, we may 
cite the restless expeditions of the Paulistas through the 
interior, while engaged in their laborious search of mines. 
An activity, it must be confessed, that might have be^i 
much more usefully directed. Their example gave rise 
to a dangerous spirit of gaming and speculation. A 
most seducing temptation was held out by the success 
of a few, for others to engage in similar undertakings, to 
the neglect of what would be attended with more cer- 
tainty for themselves, and at the same time be more 
generally beneficial. Precious metals are not obtained 
without great expense and risk, even to the individual who 
is successful; but to the community, the expense is enor- 
mously disproportionate, on account of the numbers 
who engage in the pursuit and prove unfortunate. A 
spirit of gaming, takes the place of the sober plans of 
industry. The earth is not cultivated, no manufactures 
are established, commerce is on the lowest footing, and 
the country continues for centuries a wilderness. So 
evident was the injurious effect of this spirit on the colo- 
nies, that it was even recommended by some ministei% 
to prohibit the working of mines entirely.^ But for this 
intoxicating effect, there is no reason why industry em* 
ployed in the preparation of the precious metals, should 
be more injurious than when employed in manufactures. 
It is apt to entice away from every other pursuit, and a 
country must always be in a state of great dependence 
upon all others, when possessed of but one branch of 



* TrareU in Portagal by the Duke de Chatolet, yoI. i. p. 2i7. 
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indaistry. Even heve there is a diffetmice between the 
monopoly of industry by the mining business, and the 
situation of a country compelled by necessity to confine 
itself to one pursuit; in the latter case, it is necessity 
alone which wSl induce it to do so ; for if possessed of 
any other resources or capacities, there is no danger of 
thm being despised or neglected ; but where the pre- 
cious metals form the staple commodity, their seductive 
influence will be such as to monopolize every attention. 
Considering the wonderful variety and value of the 
pfoducts of Brazil, the possession of mines was perhaps 
more injurious than beneficial. Southey informs us, 
tiiat it was proved by experiments nearly a century ago, 
flmt the spices of the Indies, cinnamon, cloves, and nut- 
meg, could be naturalized in this happy climate. Their 
cultivation was suggested at the time as a mode of un- 
dermining the power of the Dutch. The sugar, coffee, 
mid cotton of Brazil, can be transported as cheaply to 
Europe as from the West Indies, or the United States. 
Brazil has no competitor with respect to its valuable 
woods, of which Uiere is the most wonderful variety, 
aidapted to cabinet work and ship building.^ The oak 
ifPood and cedar, are equal to any in the world ; Brazil 
excels all other countries in the facilities for building 
H^ssels; an art which is rapidly improving here. The 
valuable fisheries on the coast and the coasting trade, 
diily increasing, will in time, furnish seamen to navigate 
an immense navy. 



* Mr. Hill, our consul at St Salvador, presented commodoro 
Sinclair \rith upwards of a hundred specimens equal in beauty to 
any I ever saw. 
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Departure from Aio— frMmect o^ St. Raul, St. CiOhetme, and Hw 
Grande-^Island of Floru-^Afriwal at Monie Video, 

xXaving no further business at ^Qiis port, and ttm 
ship being supplied with every^ fbing necessary for the 
prosecution of the voyage to La Plata^ the commodore 
announced his intention tb put to sea. It had prerioiisly 
been intended to proceed to St. Catherine's, for the pur- 
pose of procuring a tender to ascend the Plata. The' 
great draft of water of tihe Congress, (upwards of 
twenty-two feet,) rendered it impossible to carry her up 
to Buenos Ayres. Besides, the season of pamperos, or 
soutb-west winds, was approaching, and from the knotm 
dangers and difficulties of the navigation, the com- 
modore felt a reluctance to run a greater risk than wajl 
absolutely unavoidable. Partly, however, in complf- 
anca with the wishes of the commissioners, and' partly iit^ 
consequence of an understanding with captain Hickeyttf 
the Blossom, who was also bound for the river, lie 
changed' his original intention, and resolved to go ^ectiy^ 
to Monte Video, and there procure the necessary vessel! 
The Blossom drawing much less water, and her com- 
mander having some acquaintance with the river, it was 
thougbt that being in company with him, would be an 
advantage of some importance. 

An occurrence took place some days previous to our 
sailing, of somewhat an impleasant nature, and as 
some notice has been taken of it in the public print);; 
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it may be proper to give a statement of the circum- 
stances. One of the seamen, who had served as inter- 
preter to the watering parties, or other purposes on 
shore, had taken advantage of the opportunity to stray 
from his companions, whether for the purpose of fro- 
licking, or of desertion it was not known. The day 
after, however, two of our lieutenants, (Ramsey and 
Berry,) accidentally met him in the street, and ordered 
him to his duty, to which he seemed to submit, al- 
leging as an excuse for his fault, that he had been in- 
toxicated. Intending: to see him embark in the boat, 
flidy proceeded with him some distance, when he sud- 
denly attempted to escape, and was seized by one of 
the lieutenants. He cried out for help, declaring him- 
self a Portuguese subject, and that he had been im- 
pressed. A pair of soldiers happening to be near, 

ft 

interfered, rescued the seaman, and at his request car- 
ried him to the admiral of the port. The officers 
without knowing where they were taking him to, fol- 
lowed close after, in order that they might be able to 
report the circumstance satisfactorily to their comman- 
der. As the subsequent part of this affair is explained 
in the correspondence, with which the commodore has 
politely furnished me, to this I shall refer the reader, 
simply observing, that the commodore's letter was 
drawn forth by a request on the part of our minister, 
to be informed of the particulars. The firdt letter it 
will be seen, is from the Portuguese minister of state, 
to Mr. Sumpter. 

February 3d, 1818. 

The undersigned. 

Has received orders from the king, his 
master, to communicate to the minister of the United 
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States^ the irregular and oflfensive condact^ with which^ 
on the 2d of this month, two officers and two midship- 
men of the fiigate Congress, now lying at anchor in 
this port, proceeded to attempt to carry on board of the 
said fiigate, a Portuguese sailor, who had left her to 
enter into the service of his own king in this capital. 
In the prosecution of their object, they forced the dwel- 
ling-house of the major-general of the royal marines, 
the vice-admiral Ignacia da Corta Quintilla, pretending 
to retake and conduct him on board by force, which, 
however, they did not succeed in doing, in conse- 
quence of the prudent exertions used by this general 
officer. Such an insult cannot fail to deserve a serious 
reprehension, and a satisfaction such as ought to be 
expected in such a case ; and his majesty hopes that 
the minister of the United States will take such mea- ) 
sures on it, that those officers shall be properly repre- 
hended for this act of excess, and that the commander 
of the fiigate will set at liberty the Portuguese sailors 
which are on board, and who desire, as it is their duty 
to do, to return to the service of their king and country. 
The imdersigned is well persuaded, that the minister of 
the United States will acknowledge the moderation 
with which his majesty has acted in this case, and will 
be ready to render that competent satisfaction which is 
claimed. 

(Signed,) 
Thomas Antonia Villa Nova de Portugal. 



Palace of Rio Janeiro. 



February 4tK, 1818. 



The minister plenipotentiary of the United States, 
has the honour to inform his excellency Thomas An- 
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ionia ViUa Nova de Portugal^ &c. Sec. that having re- 
eeived flie complaint addres»ed to him yesterday even- 
ing respecting the proceedings of some officers and 
midshipmen of the frigate Congress, in endeavoormg to 
recover a deserter on shore, who represents himself to be 
•a Portuguese subject, and desirous to serve his own 
eoutftry rather than any other, he will take an eady op- 
pevtunity of inquiring into the fM^ of &e case, ^i&er 
vvUtch he will be enabled to answer his excellaicy in 
fom, and lie hopes sa^faetorily. 

^lie minister of tiie United States profits by tibis oc- 
Mj^on to renew to his excellency fhe assurance <if his 
19gh respect and eonsideratimi. 

UNITED STATfiS' SHIP CON6ltBS0. 

Rio Jntwhre, Feh. Gtk, 1818. 
flif, 

I have ibe honour to acknowledge your note of the 
4(b inst. containing a translation of the Poitagtiese 
minister's statement of an affidr which took place on 
^e 9d inst. between two of the lieutenants of tiiis ship 
and some officers of the Portuguese government. 

So^u* as relates to ihat part of the mkuster's note, 
complaining of insults offered to a major-general and 
an admiral in the service of the King of the Brazils, 
I can safely assure you that none could possibly have 
been intended, as these young men, on whose asser- 
tions I place the most implicit reliance, declare, that 
being perfectly strangers in the place, and not under- 
standing the language of the country, they were in- 
voluntarily led by a guard to the house of one or both 
of those gentlemen, from the desire of not losing 
sight of the seaman belonging to their boat, until they 
saw where he was deposited. That they did not 
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know into whose presence th^ wdb ushiired^ neitbcir 
of ihe above olBGicers being in uniform; nor was it knoim 
to iiieni unMl tbey were treated with gfeat Tioknoe> 
e^mtnmely, and gross abuse : one of my officers ha^ 
Ing his hat snatched o£f his head, at the mom^it when 
inadvertently he had put it on^ according to the custom 
of our country^ when about to retire, and one of the 
Portuguese officers before m^itioned, clenching his fist 
in the face of the other, while they were bofii tiureatened 
with personal violence, at the same tone tinat they were 
permitted to be insulted by a mob, wMch the Portf^foese 
officers did not attempt to repress. 

The instructions received firom my govenment, n^ 
dep^ndently of loy own sense of {Hropriety, when sedc- 
ing refreshm^it m ^ fn^Mlly p<Mrt, most positively Ibr- 
bid my pursuing any comrse of conduct, which migkt 
be oiiBBsive to any individual of the country, modh 
less, that I should knowingly suffer any thing like &t- 
suit to be offered to the constituted autikority of that 
country. I had with great c<mfid^Rce hoped, 4hat tiie 
strict etiquette I had unif<Mmly observed since my 
airival, would have fMrbidd^t the possibility of my 
being even thought capable of acting otherwise tfaaa in 
confomutf to tiiese regulations. I had, with equal coft- 
^ence believed, that the character of Ammcan offh 
x^rs for politeness, etiquette, strict subordinatum, and 
respect to officers superior or inferior in rank, g{ 
all nations, was sufficiently well established to have 
equally forbiddoi the bdiief for a moment, that they 
would knowin^y have offered an insult to officers 
of the grade above alluded to, sooner than they woidd 
tamely receive abuse or insult, if in th^r peww to 
redress it. 

In compliance with your request, and to satiefy y^vi 
that the cause of complaint tieis on the side o# my 
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gOTenunenty I wil give yon a brief statement of the 
ajBEair afi it happened. With respect to the seaman^ 
whom the Portugnaese jninister is pleased to call a ds- 
serteTf the penalties of onr laws prohibiting the enlist- 
ment of any but American seamen in our naval ser- 
vice, are too severe to admit a doubt, that we should 
knoidngly reoeive any that are not of this description, 
on board our ships of war. And if any to appear- 
ance should not be such, the fact is well known of our 
having within our own territory, people of every 
origin, and speaking almost every language of Europe, 
particularly since the acquisition of Iiouisiana, for- 
merly belonging to Spain, and whose inhabitants have 
become citizens of the United States, by treaty ; it there- 
fore does not follow as a necessary consequence, that 
such are not Americans. From the circumstance of this 
ship having been stationed in that quarter, 'and hav- 
ing recruited a number of men resident in the ceded 
territory before mentioned, some of whom speak the 
Spanish iemd Portuguese, I am under the impression 
that the seaman in question is of that description. All 
1 kn6w with certainty is, that he enlisted as an Ameri- 
can, and I shall feel myself bound to consider him as 
such, until satisfied of the contrary, of which no evi- 
dence has been exhibited to me, and from his speaking 
our language, without the slightest foreign accent, I am 
, induced to believe, that if not a native of the United • 
States, he is at least a native of Louisiana. 

The man was taken on shore by some of the officers 
of the ship, to serve them as interpreter, from whom 
he strayed off, and, as he stated to my officers, who 
afterwards accidentally met him in the street, had been 
intoxicated. By our laws, he could not be regarded 
as a deserter, not having been absent a sufficient length 
^f time for that purpose — ^he was considered as a de- 
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)iiiqaent from -duly,' and as stLch, was ordered to ^ 
boat. To this order he at first sabmitted^ and was pro<^> 
ceeding onhis way, the officers before mentioned coor 
siderihg it their doty to bring him on board, wh^nhe 
was forcibly taken from them in the,. manner above 
stated. ; 

I cannot admit that my authority oiw my own men, 
who have voluntarily enlisted in the service, and re-: 
ceived the bounty of my government, ceases while oa 
shore on the duty of the ship. If under the necessity^ 
of calling in the civil authority in all cases of delin- 
quency, in disobedience of orders, it would be absolutely 
impossible for .us to silfifer our boats to leave the ship, 
while in foreign ports. . > 

Such I believe to be a correct statement of the ca^e*.) 
It is a case, in which my officers while engaged 
compelling one of my men to do his duty, he 
forcibly taken from them,^ and themselvei^ grqsAf^ 
abused; where, instead of securing die mai^ that his 
claim to liberation, if be had any, niight be properly in- 
vestigated by some civil tribunal, hg was taken by a mi- 
litary gn^rd before military officers, (who could not even 
be known as such to strangers, by any uniform they 
wore) aind then at once discharged, or rather, as I am 
infonned, taken into the service pf his majesty the king: 
of the Brazils, while my officers were treated in a most 
unbecoming and ungentlemanly manner. 

I condder it my duty, therefore, to demand the man: 
in question, as an American seaman, regularly enlisted 
and paid as such, on the books pf this ship ;, forcibly 
and irregularly taken out of my possession, by the* 
officers of .his maj$sty,ifthe king of the Brazils ; unlesKP^ 
satisfactory proof loan: be, Q:icbibited> of his being, a; ni^^ 
tive subject of his majesty^ jn which event, you wil|> 
aetas the law& of tiie country in^which/you reside, an^: 

Vol. I. M 



ft^ 0eim bf \iHiftt is Am to your. d#Q coiiiitty may 
dkftiite. Alter Hbh mafiifeftt diiq[ywitii6ii I iave evinted^ 
of Mjr 4!6lll^^ to tt^t widi tt^toefd req[>ect, et^ry 
^dtaitftote^ ttWI&oSitjr ^ ttilii g^oveiiiMnt, I sHioviiA liot 
dd jtifttifcid to my own f^lf&gi^ or to Ad dignity of the 
nation 1 represent^ were I not to dwell upon the imnlt 
•ffel^d to my iC^tintiry, in the (klfrnge of tv^o offik^rs 
b^^Hikg het <;oiitlni^on> trMle in the I^iwfU and r^gnter 
A(Bi^ise i^f tti«& duty, and reqinire tliat redrais adequate 
to tt(e abtisb be g^titti. 

Wtlh tel$]>eiM to the £(e»eiia demand of the Portt- 
gttfe#6 «iiifiigt^> fot the dttrrender of idl Portmgnese 
litffijec^ t^M mfay be bn board tUfai ship, it ii of so 
extraordinary a nature^ that until it assumes a mot^e 
ddSKdto and ¥pe(i^ sha|ie^ I have bnly to teply, vnder 
ifuk^e^t citcumstiaaciSi l3iat the ^sg of my tcountry pro- 
Mb% every Hian ih the ship, which I hav« the hommr to 
ccmimaiia. 

I MVe Ae honodir to reitmili. 

With U^ resp^t, Sfr, 

y^Md: obediMt servatit, 

{Signed,) A. Si^cljlir. 

Tbb tf aiir l»id be^ tm^ed almi^ad ^Oirough die city, 
sitid Wlii» no doubt rept>estdiitod v%«y tAifevowably , as to 
iltt6 )(>aft tiaken in it by otn* offioeifs. 1^ jealoM and un- 
friendly dispositibn w'e had at fishst r^diarked, among 
ttbs^ generally eoUected Ht the common loungihg 
fttice^ tras evidently heightened, and studitmsly dis- 
played in theiir looks. It becftme unpleasaait for us to 
go on sh6i^, tMH the apprehensicm bf biding ^exposed 
to insult, imd the commodotiB laM lite injuncticMis iiii* 
1h& tt«ro lienteifttots to remain <m boairi. But Ihe tnbst 
HkltgteUblto circnmslsini^e, v^$» flie r^ihgol^ idemmi 
iittde by fbb ViMifgliem ml^fter, bf >alt ithe Pwtof 
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^neiie seamen oa boitd ttie Congress; tibus ttddng tt 
for |;lnnted^ tbaA thbre wer^ sncb. It is probablb, thilt 
tUs Iras founded upon the statement of the d^sefrter^ 
who i^Ould naturally Moiigfa be in6lined to ingratiate 
h&nself With his new fiiends^ by inventing such jstbri^, 
as he Sup{>osed wotild feed their antipathies to us.^ 
But it is surprising, that there should have been sd 
little decency and good s^uie in the minister, as to 
make a fbnnal and uiiquaiified demand, without pre-^ 
yious inquiiy or investigation. Tlie names, or at least 
tlie nhmbeis, of the pretended Portuguese seamen^ 
ought to have beea given. When properly Gonsi<« 
dered, ibe nmniier. in which tfiie demand was made frtooa 
a natioii^ vessel, was-fai itself >a gross insult, and td 
stR^, pcopeiiy resented. Mr. Sumpter suggigsted ffie 
propriety of waiting a few days, uMil the affair coiild 
be terminated; but b€)ing on the e^e of departure; anff 
it beii^ unt:ertain what lengtii of time would be nec^ 
saiy for its adjustment, the coihmodore determined' ta 
depart, without paying any fiirtKer at(^tion to 4ie 
affair. On the evening previous to departure, somef of 
our officers who had beto on shore on biisiaess, received 
an imfiiiation; that ate attempt would b^ m^de to pre^ 
vtat )flie Congress £rom s^ing, ^afid compel' Iter to s^« 
render ^e iteaaoien, whom iiie minister's imkgmdtiait 
had leonjuted on jbo^ard. i Thfe ccUmodore was mV d£«' 
Hwithiid i6 dittempt to pass tli^ forts at all hazards.' 
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* There is but Jittle. doabj, the foolish fellow has long since .had, 

' ■ij ■ 1 . . \ ' 

ample cause of repentance. ' He forfeited his pay, i^mountiiig tp 
MtirinUt handred dollars, dnd as his (erm of service haid ti'eaHy ^i- 
^mif he'Wbld iiave Ibe^i^ dis<^r^ ()n tlie retiKra bt the Cooj^el^;' ' 
instaiA^^. thii^ he'iaaoir|iyM^«ii j^/^ i^mgUft^ uhtHH^hn^-^l 
faMI«d^^df«di^ , 
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Accordingly^ next momli^^ a pilot having come on board, 
the Congress weighed anchor, and stood out with a 
light breeze, the men called to quarters, and the 
matches lighted, determined to give Santa Cruz a 
broadside or two, at least, before she could sink us. As 
we neared the fort, we were overtaken by a boat, which 
had been rowed swiftly, and having on board a Portu- 
guese officer. We waited for some moments with 
anxious suspense, to know the object of his mission, but 
were soon relieved, on being informed that his visit was 
only in compliance with the usual ceremony, of board- 
ing every vessel about to leave the port, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining, whether any, and what passengers, 
had been taken; having made these inquiries, the 
officer retired, apparently with some surprise and agi- 
tation, at the preparations on board the Congress. 
It is unnecessary to say, that we passed the fort 
without molestation, and soon after had a fine breeze, 
which enabled us towards evening, to overtake 
captain Hickey, although he had had several hours 
start of us. 

From the ninth of February, the day of our depar- 
ture, until the fifteenth, nothing material occurred in our 
voyage; we had generally a fair wind, but were consi- 
derably detained by the slow sailing of the Blossom. 
The Congress was obliged to be strijpped of inost of 
her canvas, so as to keep company with the British 
ship, which was probably one of the dullest sailors in 
their navy. We now experienced, in latitude thirty- 
three degrees, thirty-five minutes, a head wind, which 
continued from the same point until the nineteenth. 
We had also to contend with a current, which along 
this coast, always sets with the wind. During these 
four days, we made about a hundred miled by beating; 
and in latitude thirty-three degrees, thirty-nine mi-. 
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nates south, stood into nine fathoms water, hard sand, 
the water very thick and yellow. We could at this 
time just discern from deck, the low broken sand hills 
along this part of the coast. The conunodore observed, 
that he would not think it advisable to stand in nearer 
than twelve or thirteen fathoms soundings, as every 
cast of the lead varies several fathoms ; he ventured to 
act differently, only from the circumstance of ihere 
being another vessel sounding a-head.. 

We made Cape St. Mary's on the nineteenth, and 
were abreast of the island of Lobos, at twelve o'clock 
of that night. The next morning at eleven o'clock, 
we were compelled to come to anchor in nineteen 
fathoms, below this island, having been drifted at least 
twenty miles during a calm which ensued, and which, 
on account of the great draught of the Congreju^ 
operated more powerfully on her than on the Blossom; 
this vessel was now out of sight. Having run down 
twelve or thirteen hundred miles of the Brazilian coast, 
I shall avail myself of the opportunity, to give the 
reader a few sketches of the provinces along which we 
passed. 

Next to the province of Rio Janeiro, on the coast, 
comes that of St. Paul, which stretches along it about 
four hundred miles, and is about five hundred in depth. 
It is bounded to the west by the great river Parana, 
which separates it from the Spanish province of Para- 
guay. On the south it is bounded by the Iguazu, and 
a line drawn from this river to the small river St. 
Francisco, and down to its mouth'. It is one of the 
most fertile and delightful provinces of South America. 
The great range of mountains which here runs close 
along the coast, on the western side, is a vast inclined 
plain, down which some of the largest branches of the 
Parana flow into that immense, river. The western 
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ilopc is io gentle as inarcely to b^ p^cejrtible, IomL 
althofugK not letd^ .it dan laxdljr be coEsidered hilly 
<ii^ inieuiitaiiiious. Oil Ae ea^m side, Hie lu»(^iit is 
*Tery stdqpr ; Hn^ joad ftafn Santos i;d St. Paifl/dseends 
n mountain six thousand fbet high^ lirid is perhaps th^ 
pos^ considerable wodE of this deiksripiion in BiaasO. 
¥Tbm this pointy faotreveT, in foUoving the itioantains 
to the southwftrd^ they grtldually retire from the eoas^ 
leaving a broken . country between them and the sea, 
Iliroagh which the Paraiba of the south takes its 
iiourse; Between tiiese itioiDintainis and tile coast, an 
^ktraordinary nilmber of cataracts and cascadetl are 
fimned, by the watei^s - whichr ase precipitated -down 
tbe eastern side« Thenayigation eftheiSvers on the 
#6s^m side> is^ also impeded by n' great number of 
^k and rapids ; but Uie iutenrals betife'edn the portages, 
lore navigated by large perogues, such as are used 
OB bur western wateifs; inade ont of the single trunks 
0f trees, of which there is an afaimdanoe on their banks, 
of a prodigious size. The river Tiete, which rises 
near the city of St. Paul, is generally used as the 
channel of communication to the mines of Matto 
Gfosso'. After descending to the Parana, they continue 
down its stre^un to the mouth of the Pardo, which enters 
from the west, and up this river to th6 foot of a chain 
of mountains, which they cross to the river Taquari, 
which flows into the river Paraguay, above the 
Spanish possessions. The inhabitants of St. Paul took 
advantage of this route at an early period, for the pur- 
pose of committing depredations on the numerous Indian 
tribes settled on that river. 

^e climate is probably the most pleasant in Brazil. 
QQiough nearer the equator than the provinces of La 
Plbta, the disadvantage is more than counterbalanced 
by its height ; the commencemeiiLt of the slope is six 



^iMMi4 £Mt »faio¥0 tbo i»eiA» mi two iboi^aiiA ftfilt 
ftbom the infedof iin^j^for titi^ enIti^QitiQA of Smof^iim 
gnua. The theivloQijQtec desofoids fusn low lui fovt]r> 
thoHgii it mi«ly iis€«» f^bpire eighty v In Cbe Qveningas^ H 
i» io»eiii]iies M c^ 43 to reader nfiocMary ft ohngf 
of jcloibes^ and to iQ$3f» ru» of ftrajQ0im«^ In the iniotr 
nity of the capital, the tropical fiwt^ are not in m gtmf, 
pag&c&m aa they an^ on the sea ooast» btf t in Hen of 
these, all ibfi Enropeoa friiita, ^^iJm, grapes, peach€% 
axe nnooBiHionly fine. This ddightful country inay 
he Gonsideted af still vk a state of wilderness, ax^d in- 
hahited by a number of sf^viigo tribes towards the 
Parana, who are contiiyially at wav withth^ Portugiieso, 
and i»tain the same fesacity as. wb^ the country waa 
Imit settled. They must finally disani^ear before ihe 
march of ciyiUzation. 

The principal port is Santos, said to be safe n^ 
eommodious, but being mmely thp enlzepot to St PaaU 
as Laguira is to Caraccas, the town is inconsidelrabhiu 
The inhabitimts of St. Patil ate spoken of as the most 
hospitable and polished in MtmO,, which may seete 
somowhat ^(traordinary, considering thfitu: origin and 
their character half a century agp. Ihe history af 
thosi^ people occupies one of the juast ocmsipicnoaii 
pagies in American annals; their ohaxaictcff has bean 
I'anously represented, i^id gena^y little to their ad- 
yantago. Charlevmx, and all the Jesuits^ represeat 
them in the most un&vonrable light, and they have beofi 
spoken of by most writers, as barbarians, possessing 
enough of civilization to render them formidable, as 
well as mischievous. They have been also represented^ as 



* A kii|d of pan fille4 with embers* used bj SpwArdf fa4 
Portugueie, instead of fire-places and chimnies. 
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forming a kitid of military republic^ like tiliat of earlj 
Rome, composed of outcasts and adventurers from all 
countries, under a nominal subjection to the Portu- 
guese, in virtue of which, they paid a small tribute of 
gold and diamonds. A Portuguese writer has under- 
tJBtken to vindicate their character from these im* 
putations. Mawe, who is among the few English- 
men who have visited their capital, speaks of them 
in the highest terms, and seems indignant at the 
calumnies which have been circulated respecting them. 
-He places the.m aibove all the people he saw in 
Brascil, for their highly polished manners, and manly 
firankness of character, traits, by which they are every 
-where distinguished; but he does not reflect, that a 
celitury, or even half a century, might produce a very 
material change in their character.* The accounts 
{given of these people, as well as of their enemies the 
Jesuits, by Sputhey, is certainly the most fair and 
4sdtisfactory. 
/^ The celebrated republic of St. Paul, as it is usually 
-denominated, had its rise about the year 1531, from a 
Very inconsiderable beginning. A mariner of the 
name of Ramalho, haying been shipwrecked on this 
part of the coast, was received among a small Indian 
tribe called the Piratininga, after the name of their 
chief. Here he was found by De Sousa, soine years 
afterwards, and, contrary to the established policy, of 
permittii^ no settlement excepting immediately on the 



* The author of the Corographia conies nearer the truth. A» 
PavIUtas de hoje passam por uma hoa gente; mas sent avcengos 
nao of Oram certamente. The Paulistas of the present day, pass for 
'A ▼^iT ?^>^ people, which was certainly not the case with respect to 
th<)ir ancestors. 
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sea coast, he allowed this msUi to remam, on account 
of his having ibtenaiaTried and having a fainily. Tbi 
advantages of this establishment were such, that ^per- 
mission was soon afler given to others to settle hevs^ 
and as the adventurers inteiinarried with the natives^ 
their numbers increased rapidly. Romalho also al*^ 
lied himself with one of the chief of -the Groaynases by 
marrying his daughter; for it seems he had conformed 
to the Indian custom of polygamy. A mixed race 
was formed, possessing a compound of civilized and 
nnciviliased manners and custoQis. The Jesuits sooft 
after establMfaed themselves . with .a number of Indians 
they had reclaimed,^ lemd exerted a salutary influence 
in softening and humanizing the growing colony, la 
1581, the seat of government was removed from St. 
Vincent on the coast to St. Pauls ; but its subjection 
to Portugal was little more 'flian nominal ; cut of fimn 
all communica^tion, and almost- inaccessible, but little 
notice was taken of it. The mixture produced an im^ 
proved race ; '^ the European n^irit of enterprise/' says 
Southey, '' developed itself in'4X)nstitutions. adapted to 
the country.'' But it is much more likely, that the free 
and popular government which they enjoyed, produced 
the same fruits here as in every other country ; a rert*- 
less spirit of enterprise and emulation among each 
other ; tha mother of great qualities, but without a well 
ordered government, the good was not likely to out- 
weigh the bad. They soon quarrelled with the Je- 
suits, on account of the Indians whom they had reduced 
to slavery. The Jesuits declaimed against the prac- 
tice; but as there were now many wealthy fanulies, 
among the Paulistas, the greater part of whose for- 
tunes consisted in their Indians, it was not heard with 
patience. The Paulistas first engaged in war against 
the enemies of their allies, and afterwards on their 



tarn w/cwMd, on Ao^mg it adywt^s^oiis. Th^jr eiiteT 
Ui^ed a rasubur tntdo vitb ^ ofkfsr pr^yiaces wfton^ 
tiifi^ sapplto4 mih Indiui ilnvcm. Tboy bjr thU tuM 
Mqttiied thoMme of Mawi0hte9,tnm^ p^oiQwr nqiUr 
jtojr dAScipUne tbej $idopl94> b^iEiiuig ftamfd res^iipblmf:^ 

; 40 ite Mainalnkdf of. Sn^ 

The raToIntum in Portegal, when Philip IL <^ 
fifmin placed himself oci its tbrtmc!^ ciMst the PwlifitM 
in A staie of indeprad^noej, as H^y w^tq tbe only seib- 
Itevimt of Srasil^ wbich did i^ot aoknoif ledge the j»w 
iyusLstf. From the ymi: IQSSi, until the nuddle of 
Ifae following oentary, they nlty be rogardAd as a re- 
pnblic^ and it was daring this period they displayed 
Ikat actite and entf^psisiiif charactar £ar ^hich they 
3Si^raao much celelvated; >They discovered and wpiked 
tibe gold mines qf JFaragua near &t» Pauto ; they 09- 
idblished iootonies m the interior at the nnmjBxons inines 
sflhich. they discoyeneld; and their < eJ^ploring parties 
waBro'Sbmelimea absents for years, engaged in wander*^ 

\ii|g oyer this Ta^ nooptry. While a Spanish long 
octopied tlM throUe /of " Foitoga)^ they attacked the 
Spanish settlements on the Paraguay, alleging that the 
Spaniards were encroaehing on their territory, and der 
tftroyed the Spanish towns of ViUa Bica, Cindad Beal, 
and Villa de Xerez, besides a number of smaller set- 
llements. They attacked the Jesuit missions, which by 
the moi^ extraordinary perseyerance, after repeated 
tnals during a hundred years^ had been at last established. 
▲s they had fixed tbeiaselyes east of the Parana, the 
Paujistas laid hold of this as a pretext. They carried 
ayray upwards of two thousand of their Indians into 
oaptiyity, the greater part of whom were sold and dis- 
tributed as slayes. The Jesuits complained to the king 
of Spain and to the pope ; the latter fulminated his ex- 
oommunic«tion« The JPauIistas attacked the Jesuits in 
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tbffjr college, and ptit did^ i^iil:ipal ta^deadi, eKftXMi 
tile fattaiiid^r> and set up a. teUgio^ of Hieir wm; int 
least no Imger acknowledged the mptmatoy of tte ^ 
jfope. In oonseqaenee of ibe inlemiptieii of liie AM 
cifii trade dtuln^ the Dtitcli mkr, the demand for Indiaa 
elavefl was rery 3fiach ineieased. Hie Patdistae lOr 
doubled theilr exettions, and tm^eni^ esre^ pait of the. 
Brasfls in anAed troops, to Ae great terror of the I&r 
dians; who were on some of the principal ibrere nvmeiw 
ous/ ^y^d established in tillages. ¥he iEMuidalJon was 
laid of emnity to tke Pertngmsd, wideh iDontiniies to 
this d^, alttOHgh a eompIeWslep waepiit to the in- 
feaK>tis practice in the' year 179^.'^^"' 

l%is little r^pttbfic Uke affiotA^; was tontfainaHy^ 
distracted by intetaal falsttons. T?ro fionllieS, the IKva- 
tiningo and tiie Thanbatenos, weie cgnthKially strag*^ 
gling for a nnmopoly of power, aid at one time «e^ 
tnally engaged in a civil wa? ; bdtatecondlialidn iMl 
Immght about by flie inieipoi^fieft of some eodeitf asticj^ 
who proposed that the goWnet^ ^hevld be aUiMiatidy 
elected from the member ^ die dval fiui^es/ TtdA 
continued for nearly a century. Whett Ike hoese ef Bm* 
gan^a in 1640, ascended Hn^ fSmm^, the Paulistas in^ 
stead 6f aeknowledgii^ Mm, conceived the idea of 
electing a king for ttemsdves-* Tliey actually elected 



* Every thiag teihUted sneli a reTotntion. Their iuibite of oW* \ 
dieuce to any legitimate aatbority bioig loosely a|KMit ihea^ and miglil \j\ 
easily be shaken off. There was but one road whereby they could 
be attacked, and this, which was difficalt for a single traveller, for an 
anqy would be inaccessible* They might defend themselves merely 
by rolling down stones if they were attacked 3 while on the other 
hand the whole interior was open to their ei|terprise. The promo* 
ter$ of this scheme easily induced the people to join in it- with ent^ 
siasm, and if they could have found a leader to their wish^ 4t b more 
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ii distibguidied citizen of the name of Bueno, who per* 
sisted in teftising to accept^ upon which, they were in- 
duced to acknowledge Joam IV. It was not until long 
atfierwaids, that they came under the Portuguese govem- 
mdnt. The history of these people is doubtless re- 
plete with interesting incidents; such is always the 
case with an independent nation, and especially if re- 
V publican. The impoHant part they have acted in South 
America, and their conne:don with the history of La 
Plata, have induced me to take this notice of them. • 
* The next province to St. Paul is that of Bio Grande.* 
It is about five hundred miles in length, and three 
hundred in depth, according to the treaty of 1778, which 
excludes the Banda Oriental, but which is claimed in 
Portuguese books of geography. The Uruguay has its 
sources in the provmce to the west of St. Catherine's, 
and flows several hundred miles through it before enter- 
ing the BajQida Oriental. It is an inclined plain like the. 
province of St. Paul, but more level ; it has a consider- 
able ridge of mountains which separates the waters of 
the Bio Negro, the main branch of the Uruguay, from 
the streams which fall into the lake dos Patos. The 
climate is mild, but during winter a good deal exposed 
to the south westn^inds. The greater part of the country 
to the southward, bordering on the Banda Oriental, con- 
sists of extensive grassy plains, and is almost exclu- 
sively devoted to pasturage. Agriculture is compara- 
tively but little attended to, although the soil is extremely 
well adapted to grain of every kind. 



than probable tbat the Paulistas woald have become an independent 
people, who would soon have made themselvea the most formidable 
in South America.''— «Siaii<Aey, vol 9, p. 387. 

t St Catherine is usnally considered a distinct province, but 
erroneously. 
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The island of St. Catherine, in the norOiem part of 
this district, is a place of considerable note. The har^ 
boor is one of the best along the coast. Tne town con- 
tains abont ten thousand inhabitants, and is beautifully 
situated. The surrounding country is very fine, and 
in a better state .of cultivation and improvement, than 
is usual in Brazil. From the abtmdant supply of 
wood, water, and stores of every kind, it is a very 
common stopping place. Few places offer greater ad- 
vantages for ship building. The country and cli- 
mate are so delightful, that many persons come here 
fit>m other provinces, in order to regain their health ; 
and gentlemen of fortune sometimes choose it as aa 
agreeable residence. Formerly there was a very im» 
portant whale fishery here ; but of late years the whales 
have very much dinmiished in numbers along this coast.* 
Commodore Porter, who touched at this place in bis. 
cruise, speaks of it in the following manner : — '' Tbi^ 
liouses are generally neatly built, and the country 
at the back of the town in a state of C(msiderable im- 
provement. But nothing can exceed the beauty of 
the great bay to the north, formed by the island of St. 
Catherine's and the continent; there is every variety 
to give beauty to the scene; handsome villages and 
houses built around; shores which gradually ascend/ 
in mountains, covered to their summits with trees whic& 
remain in constant verdure ; a climate always temperate, 
and healthy; small islands scattered here, and there,: 
equally covered with verdure ; the soil extrepiely pro# 
ductive; all combine to render it in apptiluranoeithe lUMt^ 
delightful country in thewmH."''^^^ / i .1 ^ ^ ?' i. .; 
. We had at lepgfh reached H&b pawning esituary oi> 
Jja Plata^ whose width estimated from tlie>Cape SV 
Mary's to Cape iSt Antonio on Ant southem; idde^ ia> 
4ine'rbuiidred * and- fifty ndles. - It would jbwbaps bil 
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iM)9e {NToper'to prt tUi greiut dfrtliiii^ the Mi6e of Vaj 
or guM. Its waftofti thiragh not keAy axb vMA diii^ 
cokmred» b«l not much affected by Urn ti4ee Abovcf 
BKimb» Arjrn&s. Exeq^ Ike iisle of Lbbos, whidi cad 
kttrdly be consideMd m ito ehaimel, <bfere arte Ho 
kteicU but dtai of Qonii, ifThieh forms die hatbotir of 
Makhoado, and tile isle of Flores abdtit fifty milei^ 
abore, Thfere i^xe, bowieTer, a coftsidei^ble nqinb^ 
of islands abete Buenos Afres^ nnhere Ote river firo^ 
plfdy begins; ^t the moutb oS tbe Utvgnliy tiiere is 
the i£toid of Martin Garcia^ ajid at fte asilianoe of 
tiierPatfann thexls are 4a greM^ many iidaads of Jrariona 
oaes^ Bio Iia Plata hem loses its niEtnie ; it iir in fact^ 
pret>eiiy spealdng but a bay or gnlf^ into whinh &e 
Umgtaay and Parana disGharge themaeSve^, It vrw 
otiginaHy calkd.the river €f JSoU^ SdoM the name of 
itn £int (diseoi^ielPte ; but iras ^changed by i^iibot, who d^-^ 
liaMed^ party^ mf indilM 4Kfi its i^otdei^^ mi 9mai^ 
whMniie fbtmd Jom^ Jiiter omamettls^ firomwhieh hef 
waa i nS iae ea to bcflievie^ that Aere were Mmbs ibf this 
metal in Ihe Idciinty • The enifcfane« of. this river was 
fofmcrly conffldktediB^daemoly/Aangerons aitd dtffieuit, 
bat since it iias bo»i.#e<ittented by Ale Es^lkdi, it.ha^ 
liBOOinenafach^iettear/knoivi^ and the dac^gers have ia" 
CfosBoqnence d]nmdAddas;£enra8 ^acquaintance with 
tia isitualida and nautieal dull .imn diminish them. 
But there are still serious dangers to be enoountered, 
andwhlefa are beyond the pow&r of anan to obvisLte. 
11utf>inkapid> perhaps^' . is A^ aoutiitweiBt wind, which* 
bkwB dmtn^ Anwinter faonthgy >Jtliy> Jime, Jtdy;> 
and August^ with dreadftil'VieienQe^ (vthile (he harbotmi 
im its diores nffwrd but :.a v^ery .imper&ct security. 
Ok, the; nofldbi side^ flw idnore is irioieky and dangerous 4 
Qtt(jbhiaouils(it:ia:flall;, and Mm iicatflr ex(|pemel]r diood; 
til* ehaifnrt ii^ Ai9rcA>re .an' die janrthi-aid^iDbetw^n^ 
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iRtat is cUAd tke Bagiish btfnk and the Maud ^f 
FkmB, aboat tent ailes in %idtii ; fiie largest VBSseb 
may pass wXti little danger taless the wind be yei^ 
violent. Between Monle Video and Bn^ios Ayresr 
tihe navigatioii is still more diffi^^iUt on account of 
wliKt is called Ortiz banks, ^diidi redder the (Akauiel 
natww mA inlricate. These banks^^ coa^irt^ of hard 
sand, and it is almost as dangeroos finr vessels Ut. 
irtrSke upon than as to stake apoh a^ rook; but the 
channel il^ genemlty of seft>a*d» in which a vessel 
may H»nk seveml inches* voithDut iBi|>eneiiGmg any 
ihjwy.* 

The afternoon of the 90th the anriior i?as weighe^r 
and the C6ng»ess proceeded np the Aver, bat dHue «<► 
anchor abo«t tm o^clock «t nigbt^ bdng apprehensive 
of approachihg too ^lear the LAand of Mores on the oiie^ 
hand, ttttd the iEngUdi ba^ on the oOer. We mad^* 
iMdl tat dlky^light, bat the wind slackming^ and a Mronf^ 
linittet settmg As^f^wards, we agaM anckaied \Ktifui a^ 
£Mr miles of Flotes. On the main land inm IMdo- 
nado to this place, we were toHimimily in sight lof a* 
rto^ of Ugh HAld, iA pli^ces iteing te considiMable 
peaiE!S, bnt MC desidrvtai: > tbe nanie of jUmmtnSmi' 
mtk mot sp]^-glfetssed vr^ tc^ddtocover ia vast Mnbcir 
ofMaIsihotibig^^^e«toh(heisli«Kd,^^e^ isp&a O^ 

ili&ed rocks, by ^i^tfh it is siinrMaded. An it vMr 

' ' f 
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BueniNi AjFrei, ComiMMlore aiadaireM ihpi^ffti^B of the Coioffm^ 
occi^pied tb«ilMe]y«rl]iajBfuirii|g^ sf acfgmtn^ce.wit^ tho :^^p??^<>!^ 
navigation of thU riy^ip, in ^Inqh so iniui]^ vessels havQ been wredced. 
Hiaveiomy possessioii a copy of a memoir/accompanlM'Wun ir 
c^ftrt, drawn up V t^ommo^oie Shfblair, ir&iisli'Hf odfit^ bl/ ttiiHF^ 
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ncrw a perfect calm; and the weatber dfelightfbl^ A nuiik- 
ber of us resolved to make an attack upon the island^ 
and possess ourselves of a few of the skins of its in* 
habitants, not as warlike trophies/ but for the purpose 
of making caps, saddle housings, or stuffing them for 
museums. Our approach to shore was attended with 
some difficulty on account of the surf which never 
ceases to dash upon the rocks. The roaring of the 
sea, was emulated by the noise of the seals, of which 
we now discovered astonishing numbers. The hoarse 
roaring of the males, and the bleating of the females 
and younger seals, bore resemblance to the mingled 
concert of domestic cattle, cows, calves, and the ac- 
companiment of bleating sheep. Besides thousands 
upon the shore, there were still greater numbers in the 
water, some as fiu: out as thirty or forty yards. 
They were in continual motion, (their heads appearing 
and disappearing, while i they , incessaQtly kept up a 
dreadfal noise. As soon as we landed, the seals 
exerted themselves as fast as they cpuld to get into the 
water; and considering that they have nothing but a 
pair of fins a little below the breast, and a long unwieldy 
body and tail to drag after them, they made very con- 
siderable speed. Some' of pur sailors got between 
them and the water with clubs, which they had pro- 
vided, and knocked down a number, a slight blow on- 
the end of the nose being sufficient for this purpose. In 
those places where water was standing in the hollows ot 
the rock, there were great numb^s of young seals hud- 
dled together, resembling young whelps, though much : 
larger. Th^ sailors who had been laying about 
fliem with indiscriininate ' fury, assailed these poor' 
cr^ures^ who seemed in a most pitebus manner to 
iinplore l^r jnqrcy.. Seeing the harmless and inof- 
fensive nature of this race, we were seisEed witit 
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compassion, hastened to put a stop - to the carnage; 
and resolved to select only a few of those that we 
thought suited to our purposes. The smell was so 
oflFensive, that We were compelled in a short time to re- 
turn to our boats. 

These are of the species called the ursine seal. 
The males are called lions, from the resemblance of 
the head and mane to that animal, as well as from 
their hoarse noise. They are often seen with several 
of their favourite females around them, basking on the 
rock, but as soon as discovered, they roll themselves 
into the water. Some of their habits are singular. 
Each Hon, like a grand sultan, has forty or fifty fe- 
males. They live in distinct families of several hun- 
dred. Each family occupies a particular part of the 
island, upon which none . of the others are suffered to 
encroach ; bloody battles sometimes ensue between dif- 
ferent families, which frequently involve the whole 
tribe. A combat sometimes takes place between two 
males ; the one who is vanquished, is abandoned by all 
his wives, who join the conqueror. The female is de- 
licately formed, with a long tapering neck, and beau- 
tiful silvery skin, which glisten on coming out of the 
water. The old ones, although very uneasy for the 
safety of their young, will not venture out .of the 
water to their assistance. I][observed, in the fissures of 
the rock, thousands of a small fish about a foot in 
length, swimming among the young seals, probably 
attracted by them, and fed upon. The skins of this 
kind are not of much value ; but those of the fur kind on 
the island of Lobos, fitly miles below, are much es- 
teemed.* The island is about a mile and a half long; 



* In tbe Semanario of 1802, there is a notice of tbe number of 

, .■» % *• J* 

•kus obtained on the isle of Lobos, by the company authorised by 

Vol. I. N 
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fhe sea^ when much agitated, dashes over it. Wa 
supposed there might be about twenty families on the 
island, of two hundred each. A lion killed by the 
commodore, measured ten feet six inches from the nose 
to the end of the tail, was six feet four inches in 
girth, and probably weighed at teast one thousand * 
pounds. 

The calm continued until the afternoon of the next 
day, when a breeee springing up, ike anchor was 
weighed, and we proceeded up the river. It was not 
long before we discovered the hill above the town, which 
gives its name to the place. We next discovered the 
town at a distlance, and the cathedral, the most conspi- 
cuous object in it. The frigate came to anchor in four 
fathoms water, soft mud, the fort on the top of the 
mount, bearing, by compass, north-west; the cathedral 
north-east by north. Point Brava, east by north, distant 
from land a league or upwards. 

We could discern a number of vessels lying in the 
harbour, but chiefly of a small size, excepting a Portu- 
guese frigate, an Indiaman, (which had lately been re- 



theking. The leafon is from the middle of May until the 3d of 
November. A complaint is made thai the English and Americans, 
who pursue the senlii^ business along the coast of Patagonia, pay no 
attention to the season, in consequence of which the seals are exter- 
minated. The produce of the island, which is not more than a league 
in length, was seventeen thousand skins, and fix hundred barrels 
4>f oil. 

Our countrymen still pursue the business along the coast. A New 
England vessel engaged in it, was dashed "to pieces by a gale, and the 
crew arrived at fiuenos Ayres about the tiift^ of our entering the 
river ; they were in a small vessel constructed from the wreck. One 
of them, with whom I conversed, described the country lis very plea- 
stilt^ and wiOiout any inhabitants. 
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leased by the govehiment of Buenos Ayres) and somb 
light vessels of war. We observed (he patriot flag oil 
one or two small sloops. The trade of this place being 
almost annihilated, induced us to believe, that the greater 
part of the vessels we saw belonged to the Portuguese 
invading force — the business of war having in this towlt 
completely taken place of the peaceful pursuits of com^ 
merce. 

Looking at the town from a distance, it seems to 
stand upon a {projecting point. Or promontory ; and a 
point running out from the base of the hill before men 
lioned, forms with the first, a spacious basing but too^ 
shoal to be considered a good harbour; and moreover, 
not affording Complete protection, from all the winds 
that isiweep across this vast country of plains. The 
town is codipactly built, exhibits no mean appear- 
ance, and might contain fifteen or twenty thoUsalid 
inhabitants in the days of its prosperity. I wds not a 
little disappointed in finding such a place in the midst 
of a vast region almost uninhabited, or at least not more 
populous than the immense track which lies west of 
St. Louis, on the Mississippi. The adjacent country 
looks naked and desolate ; a few horses and homed cat- 
tle, feeding on the extensive grassy plains, which stretch 
out in every direction, are the only objects to be seen. 
The surface of the country appeared, however; to be 
pleasingly varied, but with the exception of the mount 
before mentioned, no where rising into hills. We could 
discern, with our glasses, the vestiges of a number of 
fine seats and gardens beyond the town, as well as along 
the bank below it. The hedges of prickly pear, or cactus,, 
are plainly visible. In fact, the whole country aroun^* 
Iqppears to have been laid waste by the ravages of war. 
T|ie shore, or rather bank (for one is apt to forget that 

N 2 
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tliis is a river) is not high or steeps but rock bound, and 
flie landing bad almost every where. 
' The next morning the commodore ordered a boat 
to be manned, and a lieutenant to proceed to the city, 
and in compliance with the usual etiquette, to wait on 
the chief person in command, to state the object of our 
visit, and to request permission to obtain such supplies 
as the ship might require. Seeing Mr. Bland about 
to take advantage of this opportunity, I determined to 
accompany him. We had to pass round a long rocky 
point, which makes out from the tongue of land on 
which the town is built. The harbour is capacious, 
but very shoal around it; as the bottom is extremely 
soft, vessels are often eight or ten inches in the mud. On 
arriving at the stairs, or quay, constructed with the 
dingy granite, of which all the rocks we have seen on 
this river were composed, we found among the crowd 
attracted by curiosity, several Englishmen, and a per- 
son of the name of White, who ii^ormed us he was an 
American, and made a tender of his services. lieu- 
tenant Clack inqiured for the American consul, but was 
informed that he resided at Buenos Ayres ; at the same 
time suggested the propriety of first waiting on General 
Lecor, the commanding ofiicer, with whom be professed 
to be intimately acquainted. He offered his services to 
conduct us ; the lieutenant thanked him, observing that 
this was his business on shore, and that he would accept 
his offer. 

We accordingly proceeded to the quarters of the Por- 
tuguese general, who occupies one of the largest and 
best houses in the city. We entered a spacious court 
or varanda, with galleries all around it, through a 
guard of black troops, with sleek and greasy looks, and 
dressed in showy uniform. In these countries 4he 
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blacks are preferred as guards and centinels^ about 
the persons of officers of distinction. After going 
through several apartments, passing centinels and offi- 
cers on duty, exhibiting to us all the pomp and par 
rade of the establishment of a great military chief,* 
we entered an apartment where we were politely ill- 
vited to sit down. We had scarcely time to recover 
from the reflections produced by this, to us unusual 
scene, when the general himself made his appearance> 
with which we were much struck. He is. a remark^ 
ably fine figure, tall and erect, with a native unafiecl^ 
dignity of manners. His age is above fifty^five, his comr 
plexion much too fair for a Portugese ; indeed we 
afterwards learned that he is of Flemish descent. The 
character of this officer does not contradict the fiet- 
vourable impression which his appearance is calculated 
to make. His reputation is that of a brave and honour- 
able soldier, and a polite and humane man. From all 
accounts, however, he is not exclusively indebted for 
these good qualities for his elevation from a (ow rank 
in life. Mr. Bland introduced himself through White, 
who acted as interpreter, and after some conversation, 
in which he stated the motives of the visit, he accepted 
a general invitation to dine the next day, the general 
at the same time in the most obliging manner tendering 
his services. Arrangements having been made on the 
subject of the salute, we took our leave. Mr. White 
next conducted us to an inn in the great square or plaza, 
fronting the cabildo. 

There is something extremely painful in the contem- 
plation of scries of recent and rapid decay. The 



•' The goTernment of the place may be considered for the present 
entirely milkaiy. 
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mfferers in the havoc and desolatioii are brought 
pear to us, and .we cannot but sympathise in their mis- 
fortunes. Ancient ruins are associated with beings 
who in the course of nature and time, would long sinc^ 
have passed away at any rate, but we unayoidably 
flbare in the miseries of our cotempomries, where we 
lire surrounded by their sad memorials. At every step 
I'ibund something to awaken these reflections. Traces 
of the most rapid decline of this lately flourishing and 
populous town, every where presented themselves. The 
Ihiouses, for the greater part, were tumbling down or 
imoccupied, wholie streets were uninhabited excepting 
fts barracks for the soldiery^ In the more frequented 
Hkeets, few were seen but soldiers, or perhaps a so- 
libury female dressed in black, stealing along to so9ie 
chapel to count her beads. There s^med to be little 
xsit no business doing anywhere, not even at the pul- 
perias or shops. The town, in fact, looked as if it bad 
experienced the visitation of the plague. During the 
Matter part of our walk, it being the commencement of 
the siesta, (about one o'clock) the silence in the city 
was in some measure to be attributed to this circuin- 
stance. We observed a number of the lower classes of 
people, lying across the fbotways flat on their backs, in 
the shady side of the houses, with their ponchp or rug 
'spread tinder them ; we were obliged to pass round, 
"being unwilling to step over them, from the same kind of 
apprehension we should feel from a fierce mastiff* or 
bull-dog. Happening to peep into a meat-shop, I ob- 
-served a kind of Indian Ijring on his poncho on the 
earthen floor, in the midst of myriads of flies, who co- 
vered his bare legs, face, and hands, without causing 
him the slightest uneasiness. These people of whom 
I have been speaking, appeared to hav^ a considerable 
mixture of Indian race, judging from their complexion 
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aad their lank black hair, which is ahnost as coarse as 
the mane of a horse. 

The town still retains every proof of having once 
l3een flourishing. The streets are laid off at right 
angles, and are much more spacious than those of Bio, 
as well as less filthy, although little or no attention is 
paid to them ; the buildings are also in general, erected 
in much better taste. The streets are paved, but 
the footways narrow and iadifferent. Monte Video 
may be considered, comparatively a new town; for 
within the last century, Spain has laid the foundation 
of much fewer colonies or cities, than during the for- 
mer period of her dominion in Aiuerica. At the same 
time, such cities as have been built, are much more 
elegant and convenient. The rapid growth of this 
place, is to be ascri1)ed to the circumstance of its 
possessing a much better harbour than Buenos Ayres, 
if the latter place can be said to have any harbour 
at all. The harbour of Monte Video, is in fact, the 
only one on the river, which deserves the name. This 
city came to be the emporium of what is called the 
Banda Oriental, a vast track of country, lying between 
the river Uruguay on the west, the Portuguese domi- 
nions on the north, the ocean on the east, and the 
liver La Plata on the south, and containing about 
the same number of square miles as the states of Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama* Its position on the Plata, is 
not unlike that of the countries just mentioned, between 
the Tennessee, the Mississippi, and the gulf of Mexico. 
The principal exports of ttiis city and province, consisted 
of hides, salted meat, tallow, 8cc. to a very considerable 
amount. 

In July, 1806, when Buenos Ayres was taken by 
Creneral Beresford, and Sir Home Popham, Monte 
Video was merely blockaded^ these officers having de- 
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termined to proceed at once against the capital^ under 
a mistaken idea^ that^ if once in possession of it^ the 
rest of the country would willingly throw off the Spanish 
yoke^ and acknowledge obedience to the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. But^ in the month of May^ of 
the year following. General Achmuty, who commanded 
tiie Van-guard of the second British expedition 
against this country, after some resistance, took pos- 
session of Monte Video. During this time, it expe- 
rienced a momentary flush of prosperity, from the in- 
creased demand for its produce, and the immense quan- 
tities of British goods^ thrown in, and which the owners 
were compelled to sacrifice. This was soon after 
succeed by a series of reverses, with little or no in- 
termission until the present time. The British, under 
Whitlock, having been defeated at Buenos Ayres, the 
troops of that city laid siege to Monte Video, and com- 
pelled the captors to evacuate it. In the troubles 
which afterwards ensued, these two cities were soon 
found engaged in opposite interests. The people of 
Buenos Ayres having deposed the Spanish viceroy 
Sobremonte, oil account of his incapacity, elected 
Liniers in his stead ; but at Monte Video, the Euro- 
pean Spaniards, who were more numerous in propor- 
tion, combining with the Spanish naval officers, pre- 
vailed over the native Americans, who, although the 
majority, were by no means so well directed. A 
junta was formed attached to the Spanish interests, de- 
termined to follow the varying temporary governments 
of Spain, and therefore, in opposition to that which had 
been set up by Buenos Ayres. The year after, the 
British had been expelled from this country, Cisneros 
was sent out a3 viceroy from Spain, Liniers was super- 
seded, and peace between the two cities for a short 
time restored. But when this viceroy was deposed by 
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the people of Buenos Ayres, in 1810, the Spanish in^ 
terest was once more successful in Monte Video, after 
an unavailing effort of the Creoles, to follow the ex- 
ample of the capital. Open hostilities now ensued; 
The government of Buenos Ayres having excited the 
people of the Banda Oriental to revolt, laid siege to 
this city, but which they were compelled to abandon 
and again resume, accordingly as they were successful 
or otherwise, in thie struggle with the Spaniards in 
the upper provinces, until the close of the year 1814, 
when Buenos Ayres finally succeeded in capturing the 
city.* During all this time, the intercourse between it 
and the country was almost entirely suspensed, and 
its trade of course declined. The effects of a protracted 
siege, on its prosperity, may be easily imagined. The 
matter was still worse, when Buenos Ayres came to 
get possession of the city, as Artigas, with his fol* 
lowers, had previously deserted the cause, and was in 
arms against his countrymen. A few months after- 
wards, the inhabitants of Monte Video having esta- 
blished a government, set up a press, opened colleges 
and schools, the town was evacuated by the troops of 



* '' The garrison of Monte Video had receiTed supplies and rein- 
forcements from Spain; and although they had been defeated in a 
sortie against the besieging army, it was apprehended that a junc- 
tion might be effected at Santa Fee, of the victorious army of Lima 
with the disposable force at Monte Video. The royal squadron 
having the command of the river La Plata, rendered this move- 
ment very probable.''— -Mr. Poinsett's Report, p. 86. An attempt 
was actually made in the fall of 1813, to take possession of a point 
on the Parana, by a body of Spanish troops ; tliey were attacked near 
San Lorenzo, by San Martin, and entirely defeated. This was consi- 
dered a brilliant aflkir in the then sinking fortunes of the republic, 
though in itself of but of little moment, compared to the suUiiequent 
achievements of this celebrated general. 
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Buenos Ayres, who had employment enough in the 
upper provinces.^ The place soon after fell under 
flie sway of this barbarian^ who continued from that 
time in open hostility to Buenos Ayres^ contrary to the 
wishes of the intelligent and respectable part of the 
community, which he is enabled to disregard, in con- 
sequence of his having at his command, the singular 
Jdnd of force, composed of the wild herdsmen, who 
are so much attached to him as their leader. The 
Portuguese, taking ad vantage of the defection of 
Artigas, took possession of Monte Video, under the 
pretext, that their own safety required it. . They allege, 
that Artigas had committed hostilities on the adjoining 
provinces of Brazil, and that the state of anarchy 
which, he had occasioned, held out a dangerous ex- 
ample to the herdsmen of their provinces, whose habits 
and propensities are similar to those of the herdsmen 
jof the Banda Oriental. The marching of their divi- 
sions, amounting in the whole to ten thousand men, 
lias proved destructive to the settlements or villages of 
the country; and the occupation of this city by Ge- 
neral Lecor, with the principal division, consisting of 
five thousand men, which has since been reinforced, 
may be considered as giving it the finishing blow. 
Within eight years, the population has been reduced 
at least two-thirds, many of the principal inha- 
bitants have removed, property to an immense amount 
in the delightful suburbs, which contained a greater 
population - than the town, has been destroyed, and 
the value of what remains, reduced to a mere trifle. 



* Mr. Poinsett thinks it wsa a capital error on the part of the 
gpyernment of Buenos Ayres» not to have destroyed the fortifications 
jpf Monte Video, to as to prevent an enemy from taking advantage 
of them. 
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It is in fact^ nothing but a garrison^ with a few starved 
inhabitants^ who are vexed and harassed by the 
military. I am told, that notwithstanding this misery, 
there is a theatre here, and that the evenings are 
spent in balls axui dances, perhaps for want of other 
employments; the outward actions are not always 
the certain index of the heart. When we consider 
■the stagnation of business, the depreciation of property, 
and the deficiency of supplies, we may easily con- 
jecture what must be the condition of the people. 
There is little doubt, that had this place remained 
attached to tt^ govenun^nt of Buenos Ayres, the Por- 
tuguese would not have molested it; but the 'revolt 
of Artigas apd his disorganiziug system, furnished too 
fair an opportunity for making themselves masters of a 
territory they had coveted for more than a century and 
an half. 

On our return to the hotel, we found Mr. Graham, 
who had come on shore, and it was agreed to remain 
all night. General Carrera proposed to us a ride early 
the next morning, and politely offered to procure us 
horses ; the proposal was gladly acceded to. Accord- 
ingly, the next mormng, we sallied forth at one of the 
gates, to take a view of the country outside of the 
walls, and within the Portuguese lines, which extend 
around about thr^e miles. It would not be considered 
safe to go beyond them, lest we should faUVn with the 
GauchoSy the name by which the people of Artig^ are 
designated, and who might take a fancy to our clothes. 
The general observed, that with respect to himself, he 
would have nothing to fear, as he was known to them ; 
but he was not certain that he could afford protection 
to those who were with him. I do not suppose they 
are quite as ferocious as they are generally represented 
ta be ; but I presume they are very little better than 
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J the Missouri Indians. "We soon found ourselves m* 
the midst of ruins^ whose aspect was much more me- 
lancholy than those of the city itself. Nearly the 
whole extent which I have mentioned, was once co- 
vered with delightful dwellings, and contiguous gar- 
dens, in the highest cultivation ; it is now a scene of 
desolation. The ground scarcely exhibits traces of 
the spots where they stood, or of the gardens, excepting 
here and there, fragments of the hedges of the prickly 

. pear, with which they had formerly been enclosed. 
The fruit trees, and those planted for ornament, had 
been cut down for fuel, or perhaps through wanton- 
ness. Over the surface of this extensive and fertile 
/^ plain, which a few years ago contained as great a po- 
pulation as the city itself, there are, at present, not 
more than a dozen families, upon whom soldiers are 
billeted, and a few uninhabited dilapidated buildings. 
This is the result of the unhappy sieges which have 
reduced the population of this city and suburbs, from 
upward of thirty thousand to little more than seven^ 
From this, some idea may be formed of the havoc 
which has been made. We found, however, in riding 
along the basin above the town, a fine garden, which 
\ had escaped the comn^on wreck. We alighted, and 
were hospitably received by the owner, who led us 
through his grounds, and showed us his fruit trees, 
and veget*les. It is from this spot that Lecor's ta- 
ble is supplied. The fruits, peaches, grapes, figs, 
oranges, apples, &c. are exceedingly fine. In this, en- 
chanting climate, (with the exception of a few of the 
tropical fruits,) all the fruits that are most esteemed, 
ripen in the open air, in great perfection. In fact, I 
believe that the climate is surpassed by none in the 
world, not even by that of Italy or the south of France. 
It experiences neither the sultry heat of summer, n«r 
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the chining blast of winter. The air so pnre, that pa- 
tre&ction can scarcely be said to take place ; we ob- 
served the remains of several dead animals^ which 
seemed to have dried up^ instead of going to decay. 
Flesh womids are said to heal with difficulty, from the 
same cause. 

After leaving this place we continued our ride in a 
different direction; the air cool and refreshing. The 
ground gradually rises on retiring from the town. 
I was reminded of the magnificent scite of our capital, 
the city of Washington. But nothing occasioned so 
much surprise as the amazing fertility of the soil. It 
is a light, rich, black mould, superior even to our best 
liver bottoms ; and this is its general character over the 
whole country. Cotton, the sugar cane, Indian com, 
and grain of every kind, would be equally congenial 
to this soil and climate, where pasturage has hitherto 
been almost the exclusive employment, and if^ch ren- 
ders it impossible for a country to be populous. This 
province alone is capable of containing a population 
as great as France, and yet the number of its inhabi- 
tants, at no time exceeded sixty or seventy thousand. 
We remarked, as we rode along, growing about on the 
plains or commons, great quantities of a species of 
fliistle, v^ch is cut down, dried, and made into fag- 
gots, for fuel, in consequence of the scarcity of wood. 
Dried animals, horses, sheep, 8cc. are made use of for 
the same purpose, particularly in burning bricks. It 
is this which has given rise to the story of their throw- 
ing ftTiiTTia^lg alive into the flames, for the purpose of 
keeping up their fires. Many of the extravagant stories 
related by travellers have had no better origin. I re- 
marked several very beautiful shade trees, scattered 
here and there over the plain. I was unable to account 
for these haying escaped the g^ienil ravage, -but was 
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informed that this tree, which is called the umbu, is so 
very sofl and porous^ and contains so mach sap or more 
properly water, that it will not bum even after having 
been long cut. A gentleman told me that on first com- 
ing to this country, he was surprised one day at seeing a 
woman trying to split up the skull of an ox for fiiel« 
while a log of wood was Ijring along side of her, which 
she did not seem to think of applying to this purpose ; 
but this log was of the incombustible umbu. Amongst 
the curious things that attracted my attrition, was the 
remains of an enclosure formed entirely of dry oxheads^ 
piled on each other; from which we may form some 
idea of the vast number of cattle slaughtered in this 
neighbourhood, when the commerce of the city was 
flourishing. 

On arriving at the high ground near tl;ie lines, the 
prospect was truly delightful ; the city and harbour, the 
shipping, the frigate Congress with her glorious flag^ 
distinguishable at a greater distance than that of any 
other nation, the mount, the expanse of this vast river, 
at this place at least seventy miles wide, spread out 
below me ; from this point the ground sloping to the 
interior^ presented an enchanting landscape; the sur- 
face of the country waving like the Attakapas or Opa- 
lou8as> with here and there some rising grounds, and 
some blue hills at a great distance. Along a beau- 
tiful winding stream; which flowed through a valley 
before us, there were more trees and shrubbery than I 
had expected to have seen ; but this terrestrial para- 
dise, was silent and waste—man had not fixed here his 
" cheerful abode." 

Wild animals, such as are common to this country, 
tiie deer, the wolf, the ostrich, and even the tiger, 
abound every where in these plains. The tiger of this 
Muntry is f^ poweifol and ferocious animal^ little inferi<^ 
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in strength to that of Africa. It is not many'years since 
three of them swam across the basin and entered the 
town of Monte Video, to the great terror of its inha- 
bitants, several of whom were killed, or mangled, before 
the monsters were destroyed. 

We were told that the interior of the country fiwr 
hundreds of miles, possessed the same beauty of sur* 
face, and fertility of soil ; and although generally well 
supplied Mrith fine streams, a small proportion of it 
can be said to be hilly or mountainous ; and that in 
general, there is an abundance of wood along the 
water courses. On examining the map of Azara, it 
will appear to be abundantly supplied with fine rivers; 
it is bounded in its Whole extent eight or nine hundred 
miles on the east by the river Uruguay, which may b^ar 
a comparison even with the Rhine or Danube of Europe. 
This river has also a numbet of important navigable 
tributaries, ihb principal of whidi ar^ the Ubicuiy, and 
the Rio Negro, together with several other rivers which 
discharge themselves either into the Atlantic or La 
Plata. 

While we were gazing with mingled pain and plea- 
sure on this scene, our attention was suddenly attracted, 
by the report of several muskets, and by the appear* 
ance of some horsemen galloping at a distance of about 
half a mile beyond the lines. These we soon recog« 
nized to be a party of gauchoa, such is the name given 
to the country people in general, and by which is here 
understood the partisans of Aitigas, as the gauchos are 
almost to a man on his side. Tlie party was endeavour^ 
ing to drive off some Portuguese horses, and thiis they 
/executed with wonderful dexterity; they first started 
into a gallop the horses which they meant to drive Off, 
and then seemed to give them the direction tbey pleased; 
by riding sometimes on one side and sometimes on tke 
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other, or driving before them. The animals on whioh 
these half horse, half men, were mounted, seemed to be 
directed more by the inclination than by the hand of the 
rider ; so excellent is their horsemanship. This scene 
we were informed was repeated almost every morning, 
and appeared to be on the part of the gatichos, more a 
matter of sport, than of profit ; for horses are so abmi- 
dant and cheap, that the best can be had for a few dol- 
lars ; and the owner even sometimes turns his horse 
loose, to get rid of the expense and trouble of keeping 
him. The loss of horses however, ¥rill probably be felt 
by the Portuguese, who are confined to a narrow space, 
which hardly famishes sufficient pasturage to sustain 
those they have. We observed them busily engaged in 
driving in their cattle, so as to be under the protection 
of the troops stationed at intervals along the line. Within 
a few hundred yards of us, there appeared to be a 
body of forty or fifty in a redoubt, who did nothing but 
gaze on the exploits of the gauchos. None went in 
pursuit of them ; a few long shots were fired in hopes 
to scare them off; such is the sort of siege carried on 
by what may almost be considered an invisible force. 
It is a kind of anomaly in military history. The whole 
number stationed here for the purpose, does not, it is 
supposed, amount to more than three hundred men, 
under the conunand of a chief named Otorguese, ap- 
pearing and disappearing like the wolves of the plain, 
and accomplishing their purpose as effectually as if 
their numbers amounted to five thousand. Thinking 
ourselves sufficiently near this scene of action, we 
thought it prudent to turn our horses and ride towards 
the city. 

On our way we passed about a hundred troopers, 
who were on their return from a foraging party outside 
of the lines, each one carrying a load of grass on his 
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hOrse, . These ' parties haive been ^ 6eq6ent}y attaekedi^ 
and in some instances entirely cut; off; The boundless 
pltdns of this province, with, the dexteiity of the aatiyo 
horsetnoiy the woods' M the borders of the rivets^ and: 
the peculiarities of the c&mktry, Wilder purswit ^tir^tyi 
out of the questiOou TUbl ft in fact the reason why tbei 
Portii|^es6 < hat^ made little or , no progress ill its subn 
jugation. No kind offortse canibebettlor adapted t<Q^ 
drfend tills countcy 'against the present inyad^s, thoagti 
otherwise of ne> great importance; as it cannot be snbn 
jected to regular discipline, or be kept any length ojf 
time embodied* ' < ' -» . • 

The Portuguese have been known tomiarch abody 
of one or two thousand men; to some inbonsideratble 
village in the interioiviUut th^ comntnnication: witb 
Remain bddy/ in the Ineaii tiiM entirely imteceeptedir 
drtodAilly hanasse^ at ^ev^ry moment: losing tiNr qat-^ 
tie aiMl supplidsy and; on their ret^rns^ isearoely any traoes 
were left i ot^ the tmck wluch they pursued. Thd herds* 
man^B abode hto gienetially been pvotectbd t> j" poverQf^^ 
having ho ditelling (or th6 greater part, but a: hut built 
6f day^ or fenaed el* raw hides. Hie population ol 
the country, may be said t6 live in theplaini^.aiid oa 
horseback. A. Gaiucho, iHthc.a piece ;ofroa8tJi9d'bedf^' 
(whidi is afaHolM the only food,) tied to his sadtfle^ skirtv 
i8:amply ^protidedfor several ddys^ ' Here is; a tibgulia^ 
contrast, with the vast expanse *aiivbidi4lie^:Pdrtugue8er 
axe compelled to nuuAtaiii' tiieif aitauies/JM^Uile iLrtigaitf 
is able to purclmse,^^th & few hides collected firouL the 
people, ^tbe arms d»l' aranUlnitioii which he may require; 

I cannot see how it is.piossible forthe^^Poitugtiesei 
to make^ aiiy further^ prc^gress in the conquest of tMs 
country.^ What SifiiBErence is there betweenti mdrcdiof 
fifty thousand' men/ aoid lone thonsand>: over thjlls.desertr 
wastet'^ IStsBL Bifidiless.o£>t&e. cHniate ie such/ 'that ihe^ 
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natit^ can Hve ia tte open air fhe idiole year romdi 
and the immeiise hexda VftidtL loam through the country, 
fiiraish tiiem ^Mfjtii ample meaas of ficdmistence ; at4lM\ 
MMe time thai flie parties <wUch ooaitifmally hoTer 
fomad flie iMoroh of tiieir enemi^B, deprive lihem of tUa 
reaottiee; Ibey may sncoeed hi hreakiBg up tiie towns 
on the river la Plata, sacii as Maldcmado, Monte 
Video, Gotoida, together witii vdUages on the Umgnay, 
Bio Negro, Sic. but many 3Fears mast roll aimy befoie 
they become peaceably possessed of this country so as 
io establish colonies.^ 

To those who have lived on the bordere of New 
Spain, aond have seen die Wachmangoi, a description 
/ of the Ganchos is scarcely Bscessavy, except that they 
'X aive one degree farther reoMved from oiviUaatioBh Thdr 
mode of life is sometUii^ like 4hat of the. Arab or Tai^ 
tar. llMy are either of a mixed i)ieed, or fhU blooded 
ladians, and are temaxkably stout and atiiletic. Thoiae 
I saw had a isiost uncouth appearance; their oo^ffse 
MadL and badiy hBihr^ •xwHsed liie isead to look three 
ttnes as Irig as itself. The missions establidied on the 
Parana, especially those of the Jesaits, have contributed 
to supply the plains with flus singular population. 
Hie neglect of schools, and tiie absence of all r^gtous 
iastruction, must prepare the way for their final destruc- 
tion ; like all savages, they most, in the end, yield to the 
more civilized and enlightened, just as the swage tribes 
.have invariably yielded to the homo isapUns EmvpH^ 
Under the SpaniiA govenunenl^ tlie control over them 
was very little gvealer than that whiiA they diemselves 
hold over their Toaining heidii. ' ^ 

The character of tbese peoide gircn by Aaava, fwith 
some deductions for the daqposiftion! whicdi he seeAmt^ 
manifest^ of makihg rather an >unfavound)llB reprekesitah 
tion of all classes of Americans, m^Mffte main cortect. 
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B» Mliies ik nitmber of fiMcilfi4i^s; vUdck eibibii tlent 
id ai ««ridtis Hglri^; iliid dlffeting^ in tmny wMpeciB; ifetff 
AttMally; firom (be hctdsMeit ill ^^iber pavtB ^ Soutli 
Aaieriea. ThcRse ^uccpimta aw conflmted 4iif 'M^wiv 
yfbxf itMMed m& ipMiths aiBOBgM fliMi, and had ilicra^ 
fefe a fidr oppcirttmitjr of -fbrmiiig a conrect ^^ibumii 
It is true, lie begtni^ by wptesentiiig tlieiii^fof the^iUMl? 
paft^ as ^'aiilidiie$t iiad.hattiitesd'iace,.ttMgbeqMUf \ 
aisUaM^, lboi&4b« isivciitiiBtaaeeB (tf ^flieir cwnditira 
acqnbie habifei: of gamMiag jopd intosiciBlioti, <as tho 
higlisr class&s of tih^ people, nomben^ of xfhwi foil 
Ticfiiiui to liiMe sedmctive vices ;^' .but>he afterwardei 
proceeds to ^iw thoib: a \etf diffenmt . dMracter, and 
in 4 note, relates flie fidlowing anecdote: >^i. once Ob^ 
Slaved a^ party playkig lathe neigMourbootf of a «bep«l,' 
after mass had been said, wln» the clergysBan tAxae 
and kicked away tte cards, in order to put an esdl'to 
the game. On tidB> one of ike peons rose np^ and x^ 
tiring a few paces, tibas- accosted Ike uitRider: FkfiiCT,J[ 
will ob^yon, as apties^ bot(diawiiifg b|b knife) yon 
most beware how yon molest cor diwifions. Ttm 
ctargyman kaow tho^tesperate character of diese men 
too Wen to reinonsttate, and wtixed Tciry hastily, not a ^ 
little chagriaod/* 'He observes • again, that the, steto 
<tf society among tibem, weaikens those lies- ^which aatu^ 
MUy attach aien to die soil on. whi^ ttiey are accost 
tomed to subsist. Jle akni relates a plan which had 
been ccmoirted botwasn- two of the peons, to rob and 
mtnderhim, nadeir a pretext of assisting him to make 
Mm escape, but Ute plan was fortunately discoTered by 
the person under whose charge and protection he. had 
been placed. : In fap^ > from all the information I could 
collect, from peKScm who had a perfect acquaintance 
with the peons or gauchos, there seemed to be no 
difference off opinion, as^ to their leading characteristics, 

•O 2 
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And wbcH ^e eonafder their origin, and mode of life, it 
would only be smprising that fliey should be otherwise* 
We must reflect; tiiat this is a vast country, ahnost as 
thinly inhabited as the extensive plains of the Missouri^ 
in which critninals and fugitives from justice, a(nd deser- 
ters from the service, were <x>nsidered so perfectly safe, 
that it was thought almost useless to make any lUtempt 

^4o arrest Hiem. The writer just quoted, informs us, 
'^ that even in case of murder, the criminal has little 
to fear, if he can escape to tile distance of twenty or 
thirty leagues ; he there lives m obsctiiity probably for 
the remainder of his life, without ever being brought to 
justice/' Hie gauchos are, for the greater part, loose 
fish who have waildered fiom the missions, and espe- 
ciafly from those of the Jesuits. After the expulsion 
of the society, their neophytes, who had been placed 
uncter the direction of the Franciscans, gradually re- 
lapsed towards their fonner state, and rapidly diminished 
in numbers. Many withdrew to the neighbouring mis- 
sions and Spanish settiemenjts, while their intercourse 
with the Spaniards, introduced amongst them all the 
vulgar vices. Many of them wandered into the plains, 
where they could enjoy unbounded liberty, and indulge 
their propensities. When they chose to engage in any 
honest occupation, it was thai of peons, or herdsmen, 
whose chief employment was to attend the cattle, and 
to slaughter them. Tliere were numbers, however, who 
would engage in no regular occupation, or hire themr 
selves to any one. These sometimes formed themselves 
into bands, and infested the country, or were employed 
to assist in smuggling. Some writers speak of a people 
resembling gypsies, in this country ;;<. an idea, which 
originated, no doubt, from some imperfect account of 

\ fte gauchos. 

One circumstance must have had an important in** 
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flaence on their characters, which is, the number c^ 
males in proportion to that of females, not less than ten 
to one; few of them having any families, it is natural 
to expect that they should be in some measure insen- 
sible to the softer affections.* Azara relates curious 
anecdotes of their stealing women, and Mawe tells us, 
'^ that a person may travel in these parts for days^ 
together, without seeing or hearing of a single female in 
the course of his journey. To this circumstance may be 
attributed, the total absence of comfort in the dwellmgs 
of these wretched men, and the gloomy apathy ob- 
served in their dispositions and habits. . It is true, 
that the mistress of an. estate, may occasionally visit it 
for a few. months, but she is obliged during her stay, to 
live in great seclusion, on .account of the dreadful conse- 
quences to be. apprehended from being so exposed/' 
As to religion, if it possesses any influence over them 
at aU, it is probably more, injurious than useful. At 
present they are freed from all restraints, excepting 
such as are imposed by their leaders, whose inclina- 
tions and habits are pretty much the same. Their 
ideas beyond what relates to their iaanediate wants 
and employments are few ; and these are a passion for 
liberty, as it is understood by them, that is an un- 
bounded licentiousness, with the most absolute sub^ 
mission to their chiefs, and which, contradictory as it 
may seem, depends on popularity. The qualifications 
necessary for the leader of a banditti, are by no means 



* Seo an interesting narrative of a shipwreck in the Boston 
Athaeneum, No. 4S. I do not recollect hjiring erer met with a 
more horrible and inhnman ferocity, than was exhibited bjr the 
gauchos on this occasion. A consotataiy contrast is there exhibited, 
between the kindness and charity of Uie agricultural peasantry and 
lliese monsters. . . 
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V^mmbtt. But without a leader of this descriptioii, 
<fae banditti must sooft disperse. That there gbould 
iMive been such a leader as Artigas, is probably ttfe 
greatest misfbrttuie that coftU have haj^pened. Such 
in the pec^e^ againlst whom the Portuguese «hd flie 
^goyeinment of Buenos Ayres is at war. Possessiag this 
effectiTe force at his command, he is enabled to set at 
defiance the wishids of the sober and settled: iabifM' 
tants residing in villages, or cultivating the soil, who 
axe fiir &om being satisfied with iUe prostrafion «f aiU 
law and govemmeiit^ excepting tbaH which emanates 
firom the will of <fais despot. IFlieii k is said, that the 
people are unanimous in support of Aitigas, it is to hb 
understood, the peapU caMed ffouchas, fior on turning 
to the documents whtdh accompsg^r the Repoct of AH. 
Rodney, it will be perceived that the respectable pa|Dt 
>of Ae ccMnmunity, are far from being undnii^oos in his 
impport. And the ^pedittons s^ bj Baenos Ayoes 
against Aitigas, would indeed have deserved the imr 
pnrtation of tolly, if they had not been founded upon 
a belief that their presence was all thai was neces- 
sary, to enable them to thr6w off the yoke of this 

As we approached the town, we met a mupber of 
•country people, chiefly women and boys, with a few 
men, who appeared as if retuniing from maiket. I 
was a little suiprised at this, as I understood fliat aU 
intercourse had been prohibited by Artigas, but 6er 
neral Garrera informed us, that this does not extend 
beyond the prohibition of the supply of homed cattle, 
and that some of those we saw, were in all likelihood of 
the besieging force, bpt that such was the situation of 
things, it was winked at. The hatred to the Portu- 
^ guese^ pervades every class of. n^Jti^es, th^ copunoner 
of the plains, as well as the tenant of the humble 
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cottage, and sq[ipeara to increase in the rising ge- 
neration. Tbe present inl^itanta can never be good 
PiH^guese subjects. 

About noon we bad a visit firom General Lecor and 
suit. His officers generally spoke good English, pro- 
bably from having served with them against the 
French. ThijB was intended ad a visit of ceremony. 
At three o'clock, we proceeded to his quarters, aceord* 
ing to invitation. Commodore Sinclair had at first 
declined, but aftNrwardsu om a pressing invitation being 
sent by the general, be was induced to come. Mr. 
Rodney declined coming on i^ore at aU; under all ciiw 
cumstances, not considering it proper for him to do so, 
until his return from Buenos Ayves. We found a great 
number of pers<ms assembled, all of them Portuguese 
officers of the land and naval service, excepting a gen- 
tleman in a citbiea's dress, who, we were informed was an 
agent from Buenos Ayres, on some special business; 
he was a keen, . intelligent looking man, and his plain 
suit of black formed a singular ccmtrast with die 
splendid uniforms, and crosses, and medals of the 
Portuguese officers. The entertainment was the most 
sumptuous. It was indeed a banquet, composed^ 
of every thing in the way of fish, flesh, and fowl, 
that can well be imagined, and was succeeded by 
all the variety of fruits which this market and 
that of Buenos Ayres could afford. Our ears were 
at the same time regaled with the sweetest music 
from the general's band. Several of these officers,' 
particularly the general's aids, were remarkably hand- 
some men ; I happened to be seated near one of them, 
and had a good deal of conversation with him. He 
expressed a high admiration of our political institu- 
tions, and national character, part of which, I of course 
ciMisidered only complimentary. He spoke of the 
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patriots at Buenos Ayres, as a fitctious set, incapable 
of establishing any sober goyemment ; their leaders all 
corrupt, and desirous only of acquiring some little self 
importance ; the people ignorant, and at the mercy of 
ambitious demagogues: he contrasted their character 
^tti the virtues and intelligence of the people of the 
United States. He spoke of Artigasy as an atrocious 
savage, and^ stated a recent instance of cruel treatm^Hit 
t» his prisoners; that his people were- like aU' other 
savages, entirely insensible to the feelings of humanity; 
He spoke in « manner, not very complim^itary to •the 
iEbglish, and held out the idea, that some useless attempts 
had lately been made on thdr part> to induce the king 
of Portugal to return to Lisbon. ...... 

The Buenos Ayrean agent, in the course pf^^e enter^- 
tainment sought a conversation with me, and pronciimced 
a hasty 'but fervid eulogy on his govemment^^and dien 
tm the charact^ of his countrymen. His eagerness to' 
oimHKiunicate his thoughts^ seemed to arisd from ap<^ 
prehensions that unfavourable impressions Would be 
made on our mindsw He spoke of General Carrera, at 
the same time requesting to be forgiven for the liberty 
he was taking, . and observed that he had perceived 
him very intimate with* us, and had understood he 
was highly esteemed in the United States, but he hoped 
we would not permit 'Our minds to be swayed by 
his statements, as he entertained a deadly enmity to 
the government of Buenos A3rres, and even to the people 
of that place ; that he was actuated by disappomted 
ambition, and for the sake of revenge, would go any 
length. " If he be the real patriot/^ said he, ^' why 
does he live under the protection of this government? 
Can he not go to the United States, or any where else ? 
No, he is waiting his opportunity until the lib^ties of 
Chili shall be won from Spain> through the ^d of our 
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mms, in.^rdet. to kindle iip Hbe same Mvil broils and 
&ctkmB, by which that cotihtrj has been once lodt 
already^ In the ^mean: time> he loses no oppoTtqmty of 
imTfassing us, as far as lies in^his power. We attribute 
to hi]B/m«cli of the abuse that has appeared against onr 
leading memin yow newspapeni^ and which liteut oocft- 
.sioned deep i' regret to the i>eople of ' Bnenos Ayreii. 
The. idea has been held ont^ ithat theXhilians were 
conquered by their brethren of. -Buenos Ayres^ an idea 
the . most absurd thai can be hnagkied; but it is Bi^ 
cessary Ihat he* >sIiould ■• hold out dns> pr^^ice, for if ISk 
<M>untiy •%ccep!(s «ear aiisisttooe/ tHiat right has hei%6 
object 1 > . No/ • said be^. '^ 'his anger has no othfer founda^ 
tion than disappointed ambition. But,'' said^he^ ** f<ftL 
will judge for yourselves. Does his country require hill 
services? Can any one deny fhe ' £ft€t> that^ishe ha6 
done^ better without him tliaa witik himt Let him at 
Jeast remun foiet as a pri<rate citizen, until 4he liber^ 
ties of his country are settled on a i^olid basis> 'and iM»t 
he continually' engaged as he is, in trying to bril^ 
us into disrepute with our friends abroad/' My busi^ 
ness was that of a listeneiv^I cotdd only answer, 
that I thought his observations worthy of being at^ 
tended to. ' 

During our short stay at Monte Video, 1 became ae^ 
quainted with several English gentiiemen, firnn whom 
I collected a good deal of information respecting tli6 
state of the country. With a young Irish merchant, 
who possessed all that generosity of heart, and ge^ 
nuine hospitality which characterizes his countrymen^ 
I was highly pleased. I could not divest my mind of 
the idea, that he was a countrjrman of my own, 
although he informed me that he had never been in 
the. United States. I was not aware of our entep- 
taming this feding towards the Irish when abroad. 
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but it ne doubt aiiaies from the Giffciuitttaiice of mtr ooi^ 
sideling them ao a distinct, people from the Bngltdlj 
and oppvesaed by Omxk, as well aa from a conadouo^ 
nesa that the hearts of Inshmea^ ha[v« generally been 
with w in our times of tnal. Their acoowata waro» la 
iBtQst roflqpectSy yery mach at variance^ with soma that 
I had heard from General Garrera, and his friend 
White ; and knowhig that so mnch depmds npon fbe 
situations, motives, and iateiesta of men, I thoii|^ 
well to giro them due weight and eonaideratton, as 
they were not so ob^ioasly disqualified from giving 
WDtbiassed testvnonj|| as the two peiaeas just msn- 
timied* It would certainly be impFopeir on these ac- 
m^ion», to adopt those inks of evidence eatebKAed 
by the experience of juidicial trihonals, but ikej aie 
not entirely to be despised. Having from earliest in!- 
ISQcy, in a tife neplete with inddent, been often cast 
VMmg stranger^, the habit oi cirGumspection has 
gipown upcm me. T^ distrust or doubt is cme things, 
to decade after mature and cautious examination, is 
another. 

The day after our dinner with Lecor, Mr. Bland 
Qame on board, in company with General Carrera and 
White ; and in the evening, as a considerable sea had 
been raised by the north-east wind, which blows al- 
m^t c<mtinually during the summer season, the two 
strangers were invited to partake of the hospitality of 
the ship, and to remain all night. As the fortunes and 
charftcter of General Carrera had excited considerable 
interest in the United States, I was induced to observe 
him closely, in order that I might form an opinion fen* 
myself. I had be^i highly prepossessed in his fitvour, 
on account of the generosity of himself and family to- 
wards Conunodore Porter, after his desperate battle 
en the coast of Chili. I had seen him in the United 
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States, and was much j^basfd with \dB modest unas^ 
smning de|M>itBient. Bui doabts had been raifi^d in 
my mmd as to tha true eharaotra of his patvtbtism* 
^' The outitine of tiie vevolutnns in South Amerida,'^ a 
work which beam the character of Hnpartialty, and 
which CGFtidaaif evinces ahiUtses, lepnscBts his oon^ 
dilcty in the political tnuaactieivi of Chili, as actuated 
by an inordtn^ ambftign to seoofe powiBF in his owii 
hands, to winch the misforMnes of hhi country avf 
dneffy attiihated. The aacounts pnbUshed in <mf 
newspapers, teiidhig to bring the patriot caase mt6 
diarQpitile, ihongh appaferontty designed n^eiely to die^ 
credit those mAko had the managemsBet of affidn^, I had 
reason to believe, were principally derived from him^ 
and looked as if resentment ugainst those who had re- 
cent diiected 4he contest with so much si;iecess, was 
in his breast the predpmihating fiassioot. This Wi^ 
be expected oi ordinary laen,' in the middle ai)d inixed 
diaiacter, bnt not jp heroes snnh as PIntardk hplds xvf 
as modeb. Without Ji^ifiaai any thing of Ips abilitieii^ 
which I did not think very extraordinary, I judged 
from the sentiBa^Eits which he expressed^ ftat he was 
more of a Coriolanus than a Themistocles. Tliat is^ 
more likely to turn his sword against his country for 
tbe gratific^pn of reveuge, th^n to destroy himseJU^ 
rather than take sides witii ber enemies i^gaiwt her« 
He seemed to me one of theise we riboiild call in proa^ 
perity a fine fellow, possessing popular and pleasing 
maimers, but without the extraordinarj^ talents or lofty 
sentiments, which render men respected in adversify. 
Jt is possible^ if he had be^ peimitted to continue at 
the head of affairs in Chili, he ^ifrovld have been an 
ornament to his country; but when denied this, he 
was not possessed of sufficient greatness of ndnd to 
despise the dictates "of narrow and selfish passions; 
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and instead of giving up his whole thonghts to what 
might tend to the nltimate, good and advantage of his 
country, his personal wituigs seemed to engross his 
attention. He could much more easily forgive the i de- 
feats of lds:rivals by the common enemy, than thei£<vi««- 
tories4 Of an ancient aiid aristocratic fJEonily,. in being 
excluded from power, he seemed to think himself de^ 
prived of his birth-right. Such, at least, was the im- 
pvession made on my mind, for the circumstance of his 
iieang'out of authority was continually uppermost in his 
diseoufse* He sppke nt the saaie time, enthaud^t^cally 
and feelijQgly, .of AO' channs of l^s native country, but 
his: language was auore- that, of a banished prince than of 

^iCitioEen*^ i.; ..*.ii.>' . , 

Tlie accounts which ihe gave of the state of th^ pai^ 
tiiot ,caus^ were in evtty partiicular extravagantly ex- 
aggerated** Accofdoing to him,' ev^ry thing had gone 
io ruin ; <&a Buenos Jkyreaus were defeated ^very 
^care ; Belgrano would be compelled to withdraw 
£rom Peru ; the Spaniards had got possession of Con- 



^ ... ..... I t 

* I had intended to have given an explanation of muAy of those 
personal affairs^ ^vhich at one 'tiine attracted a good deal of public 
oilhention; but on reflection, il did net think them of ftufflcient im- 
portanee. An effort was made to enlist the American pilbllc in those 
private qaarrels and bickeriogs, but.there was too much good senee 
here for it to succeed, and I should be soriy \q reyive the recollec- 
tion. We neither know nor care who is the best patriot \ all we look 

'r ^ ■ • • • ■ 

to, is the great contest between South America and Spain. A year 
ago, it might have been necessary to have explained those things, but 
ft is no longer so; To the one'rided, and partial statements of these 
affairs, I might have said* 

; i '^ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio^ 
Tbcin Here ever drean^V^C^^^P^^/^P^y*" 
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ceptiott, in Chili, and were joined by the inhabitants ; 
the people of Btienos Ay^s were distracted by fac- 
tions, and on the eve of another revolution, while the 
greatest cruelty had been manifested by the preseni 
leaders to his fiEiniily, in consequence of the attachment 
of the people, and their wish to have them as theif 
chiefs. When we first saw him, he spoke of Puerrydott' 
with an apparent candour and generosity, which excited 
surprise ; he declared hiin to be the fittest man in th6 
country to be at the head of fhe goven!iment, and ob-' 
served, with respect to the charge of oppression, for 
having deposed some of die citizens of Buenos Ayres^ 
^' in this he has done right — they were bad men,'' and 
then drew the character of each in revolting colourSy 
with what justice, or truth, I shall not pretend to say;^' 
He spoke in the most unfavourable manner of the peopler 
of Buenos Ayres, whom he seemed cordially to detestw' 
I afterwards remaiked some inconsistency in his lan^ 
gui^e, when he and his companion. White, took every '^ 
means in their power to prejudice our minds aj^ainst 
Puerrydon, San Martin, and O'Higgins, whom they^ 
represented as a pack of scoundrels ; which, witi^ 
respect to the first, I thought strange, after telling usi 
jQiat he was the most fit man to be at the bead of the> 
government. I might have reconciled Ae ccmtradictibn,^ 
by supposing him to mesm that he was suited to th^ 
people ; but I could not understcind how, on prindpt^/ 
he could justify the bamshment of thecituMns of Bueti^S^ 
Ayres already spoken of ^ I concluded, therefore, thal> 
his seieming candour and liberality was me^bjy^intended: 
to enable him Ihe more effsctnaUy^toiipii^dioe out liiiA^ 
against the chief magistrate^ of iBoetidsTAyiw. 'Uml^ 
was one sentiment uttered by hlmy^l^vinch, -in *mjr^^^ 
eeption,- was incompatible urith gemime patiid&sm. ^ W^ 
obserfed, in substance^ that as long' as tite oo«pdtry%Si> 



Stat jic tiigyii front Spfdtki it would be well «no«gh4o» 

accept the fud 0£ thewmy of San Martin; bat^ that jrir 

soon aii the Spaniards trere driven off, the anny of 

Bomos Apes ttiight be expelled in tmb ! From Aisy tt 

was natotal f dr «ie to infin% that he had alieddy endea- 

▼Mited ta excite his ]iaiiisaiis in Ohili to raise tba 

standard of oivil war; but that on the apin^ch of a» 

ttew 4ang&t from the cornmon enemy, be had ^esoWedrti^ 

pcfstpone his desigii^ ilntil they wese 4 second tine- 

diiyeii out by Seai Martin. For my port, I conld see^ 

no oldciot to be answerctd by such an aot> bnt tisit of 

pladi^ tte flntdly of Otorerii in power. Hie Mary of 

Buenos Ayitos hftving asade a conqtiest of ^CU^ and 

intendiqg to bold it under a. kind of stbjettioe^ nearly 

as bad ibs:that of SpiUn, did not seem to me to caity 

with it muA probalnUty. That scMsa tem|^(»aiy p0« 

Ulical linflneiice is exerted by B/neaios Ajt^, I bavo qa 

doubt^ and it is a salutery one ; it will keq^ dowp^ at 

kast uMil the danger from Spainbepatssed^ .thj» two 

rival fifections of the cbtmtry, which have filr^dy earned 

so mudi adschidr. Th^ common mind iMx easily dis- 

eover gieat advaittag;e in th6 strict union between; G)iili 

aad Bucacfs Ajies, mttil their iadependetice shall be 

estabUAedi; il would <be an incredible actof nmdneea 

and foUy on Oie ^itrt of itbe latter, to be actuated hf the 

tUrst oficoiiqaeat^ when etigaged in a doubtfid o<mteat 

Ceitf ^^usteose, .or to oppress tbeir own brefluren, when 

they )niiull staaud 60 ntttoh in need of tteir friendiAip and 

assfstaacii Belrides, to ttiink of holding Aem in a 

4tate of JuJ^otionibr aiiy .length, of tim^ is ieiMw^ iim- 

p!(Mfible:;^ibe ^only(nio4e in wWckAo laniards could 

eAsetit^ .anafcyfdissvfiit^ ^bam, and dieyirlviBg them of 

all partioipfftioli ik thegkihreniiiMit ; the revevse^ of. wUck 

bAs beenidtaolQr>BMBe£(; Ayres. Waa tt^ 

of Ihe fipaaish autiioilties at deJiuermcsr They aie» 



might faaTe aoconqiluhed it tiMMii8cllYW-*«€rdiieral Ctf- 
Den miglit haire done it*; beia is the drownkig nian 
omnphiining of ^* Ahe gviUjr &JiiiUaxlt}r ^phickiBg bim 
up Iqr the lochs/' Is tb6 ^Ambis 4if Ireedem better tbai^ 
the osrtotiity? It is mnCh. msm {aobaUe ti^at the iiea 
originated in the ambition of Caireiitr ^HdiOie lOendiiiDt 
prores that he concddeis the gjOTemmeat of Aieiios 
Ajtea, not so mudi inimical to. his country as to hi^ 
omii peculiar Tiews. Such is the ambition which is 
likely to distract diese ii&hap]py conatries, and lAdah 
induces many toisrtieve, flmt if left to tibemseLves, their 
indepettdeoce wffl prove to them a cuBW. 

His cenpapisn, White> .from his otm account^ ^Mnm 
an expakriRted Amisdcan^ aad had been setfled ihi tha 
country e^hteenor twenty yearst; had .rendered impioifs^ 
tant sertieeii to the govtaBJQeDt of Bueads Ayreia^ tbH 
tvhieh 1m had been treatod with ^reat ingratttad^r; iia. 
had been banished from that places and.had svedin 'uisai 
finom Ae psestet director for peimissioii to fstam. Ab¥ 
coordmig to oUieiSy iie was a daspmate aid uapriacqilsHi 
adTenti»er> possessed dof cctaideEable talents, but haid 
got hinaetf onto asanj^ soraq^, and had been froquenfly 
in porisoDSi. itvhHisaid thi^jie^iMrisiainathre^jBostoBi^ 
aadhadl|eeAlnredto therbar, but HMt he HoMw^fm 
flds coontiy the prctfossiiiti a£ iMuesdiatit. . I Was itoidb 
that be was odious to th^ peo|pia of Jto cMa d Ayres Jite 
hairing imderediaasiitanfie ito/^the aa^dittto • tf Belws^ 
fond, atritlthaiiheihad3laitoGa:iai;;e/saa}Of)mo^ <ha 
auctameei ?of tfaaieffMfe oaptnited iiii^flia i<niy liy thia 
Bi&tidi. ;He had;aflerwaida facisaaeaq^oyed byJke,^ 
vernmeat of Buanaa iiyres toopoiehluMijresaQUe^fBl 
AdnuraL Brosmfs sqitadioi^ and mm. alacased df 4if 
ftandingdhftatatt^jpraa cUiged to % anddtake n^am 
oa^iaaid sn BngMsls^Mp o^Waiw wbHethe titHkedpt^ 
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tee&)ii ills a British sabjeci. He wishieid the conunia^' 
simmers to interfere in his business^ and to procure an' 
adjitstment of his claims oa the goTemment of Buettosc 
Ayres ; asserting his right to protection as an Americans 
citizen. Mr. Rodney declined having any thing ) to diK 
Witlk them ; he left his papers, however, witti one of the^ 
other commissioners, i > ; ^ 

Gencnral Carrera had paid a visit some time befonsf 
to Ajtigas, and from wliat I gathered from him, faiift 
gratification was not high^ He painted him as a kind? 
of half savage, possessing strong natoial mind, tacl* 
turn, but shrewd in his remarks when he chose to 
speak. He wore no uniform or mark of distitte4|idn,^ 
and took up his abode in a cart or waggon, caiang Uttle 
for the refinements m ' cbmforts of eiviliaed life^ to 
idiich, in fact, he had never rbeen much aecmstokned;) 
His life had been passed in the plains, and he had.: an< 
aversion to liviiig in towns, and to the constraints of 
priished society. His residence then, was at a AsiailV 
viUage on the Bio Negro, called Purification^^ consist* 
ihg of a few huts constructed with mud, or^ ox hides ;> 
but his seat of gov^mm^it often shifted ' place. >He 

'"' lives on the same fare,.an4 in the same manner, with 
the gauchos around him, >beiI^( Sn troth nothing but a 
gaucho Mmself. iWheh «told of a^ paitphlet jpublished 

^againstfaim at.BocborAyres^ Jie spoke of it with the' 
utmost indifference, > and said, • ^f) ; My people . cannot 
read."' Hefaas about him a small body of «men, who- 
nab considered regular* soldier^^> but his chief fdvce Gon< 
Sists :o(f tjhe herdsmen of the plaijos ; its numbers, there- 
£(ND^, >iektremely fluctuating/ as it cannot be keptl6ng 
toi^etber; >'fiir' -followers' are gieatly attached to him. 
His'^fiimt^'iaiid^ superior^ intellect; commands their re^ 
sipiMit;: ai^th^ isani^ <tiniR»^t> he indiilges>.them''in sL 
eert|iikr^lM» J^frMmUsait^* ^iiiuicli<^/ims tiiehr ;aflefi*. 
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tiond.* A few simple words, ^^^T^Y^ country, ty- 
rants, &c. to wIuQh each one attaches his own meaning, 
serve as the ostensible bond of their union, which in 
taa^ty arises from '' their pre-dispcfsition to an un- 
restrained roivaing life." His authority is perfectly ^ 
absolute, and without the slightest control ; .he sen- 
t^ices to death, and orders to execution, with as little 
fo^nality as a dey of Algiers. He is under the guidance 
of an apostate priest, of the name of Monterosa, who 
acts as his secretary, and writes kis proclamations and 
lett^s ; for although Artigas has not a bad head, he is 
by no means good at inditing. Monterosa. professes to 
be in the literal sense, a follower of the political doc- 
trines of Paine ;t and prefers ttie constitution of Mas* 
sachusetts as the mp^t democratic, without seeming to 
know that the manners and habits of a people are very 
important considerations. The men bearing arms under 
Artigas, probably amount to six or eight thousand, but 
the number at any time embodied is much less ; the 
went of comrnissaries and regular supplies, rendering it 
impospibl^ to I^eep them together. The neighbouring 
Indian tribes are also, devoted to him, principalljy 
through the means of his adopted son, an Indian named.^ 
Andres. j: I give the impression left on my mind (tqjj^ 
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* They address him by the fiuniliar name ofpepe, 

t Paine's Common Sense, and the American constitutions, have 

been, widely circulated in every part of South America. 

■■•'•••.■■ '•■!; 

X These Indians have ^asioned great terror in .the settlemeilts .911 

.Ihe.Paraha. I saw sejeral families At Buenos Ayres, who had fled 

down the river in coQ»ternatioD, even from the'nei^|ibourhodd of 

Santa Fee. Mr. Konpland> the celebrated nataralist, bad int(D|ided 

to ascend the river for the purpose of pursuing his researchc^l 

but was prevented by the accounts he heard of the Indians aroimd 

Vol. 1. P 
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the cDnversaticm of tfie general : it impossible I mlty httf o 
mingled in this statement someliiing of what 1 may liave 
heard from others. 

I shall take this opportmiity of giving a sketDh of 
the principal incidents in the life of this singular mtOk, 
as far as i haye been enabled to do it, frOm cmilnenM^ 
tions with persons daring my stay at this^ place ami nl 
Buenos Ayres, as well as ftom such dooiimedteas t 
could procure after the most diligent inqtdry. Ble id a 
native of Monte Video, bom of respectable p8tfettits> 
but when quite a youth, became enamoured of the w9d 
life of the herdsmen, and strayed away from tiie patemid 
roof. He joined a band of robbers anid smugglers^ who 
infested the country, and in the oourse of time becaaie^ a 
noted leader. I have already remarked, the fooiMe 
which this class of men, so little m^ler tibe restiaitft ^ 
law and government, and inhabiting bo«affiess- pMMi 
have alwajrs givoi to the Spaniards and Portoguese^ and 
especially in this quarter. So many, depredations bxmA 
murders were committed by the idle and abaatidmied 
part, who*ibrmed themselves into mantmii,* of baBds> 

• 

^t , about file year 1798, it was found neeessary te 
Establish a provincial corps, designated by the name ef 
Bkndengues, for the purpose of scouting the cou]itfy> 
and repressing their lawless practices. At the earnest 
solicitation of the father of Artigas, who saw in this a 
mode of reclaiming his son, in which the government 



that place ; the defeat of the troops of Baenos Ayres was chiefly 
effected by lliem in the thick woods of the Entre Rios. This phi- 
losopher, whose opinion is worth attending^ to, obsenred to me, '' It 
fs ia fortunate circumstance that Artigas is Tery old, and ciuinot 

Uve long, otherwise it would be in his power to do irreparable mis- 
chief." 

* • Hence the Word nu^towr^, - 



aka ^Mttid Hs interest^ Axtigas ^ea. fecei7e4 a oob»' 
^kUi^c^' a)D(| was pardMiDd>. aftes jijvviflig: baea- meady 
twei|t]^;e8M*s an oi^l^w*' JKocasiiog to- the- old- ads^^f^ 
1^ jwtified their e:q^6tatuMis ; b^ elfectuaUy puF- 
9iied loid bimted' do.wn his old' compamons^ tlu4 the 
G0iu^t|y was restos^d to ocaniiaffative traaiqpdillj^ aa^ 
jsieeiirity. At the Gommenceiaeiit of ther civil war be^ 
tween Monte Video and Buenos Ayres, he had risen to 
the lank of captain ;« hot in the two invasions by the 
Biittsh> he $e«ais to>ha¥e been no waj^ distinguished^ Sit 
leac^Ibare |iatbeea:Ab]i^ tp nuset with his name ixmxij 
of the ^^B^rQilS pTinM;docuin^to 9^^ paper£( of tl# 

The^i^^ad^r. wiUi^q^Uw^^te^ 18*<Wa j^«^ta^w»^ 
^E^bli^d by t|Le^piat]^f>tsp|Ba0no^:Ap;e$, ijrhilejtl^p 

SpMudi aut^fity waa triwmpbaiM^iftt) Mc<nte YiA^- 
Hostilities ensnw^. .Migas wias still in (be j^i^vip^ of tlie 
roylilists> bat d^sevted. tJifpi 1j^ yeaf foUpTving^.q^ 
qfOlie to? B^€!nos^AyIlel9« Th^ innyiodi^la cause of t]|i^ 
desertion Ui stated to M'^o bie^ pp wiiqI^ ofiere^.l^ 
by |b$r gQT)$mor o6@pltinia;.w)^Q, afte? afpp«itp4ly: j^ 
powijwdiiig Mm Mi jm^ ls;ep0ii^ bis .gancbo^- ia/>a 
pioper Mte. of snbterdiimtionj . fitteatoti^ed to . P4t-)ripi 
ill' lions. I will not . vouch for the tnaXk of Oie stoiqr> 
but I have not beaid it pcMEktiadicted i tiie prpbs44IUMy 
is^ that ill s^ving^ wder a JKflgular: pfitpQr> b^ ^mi^ 
biknself in a- very^ difelentsit^iation^ dODii tbat-p|^# 
freP and indepcaLdsut co^mnander cif ^ a scouring: . pafty 
ion t^ ftonl^r* His? habits had ^isiQValiflfid Im fy^ 
tbs observance of^ a rigid diaciplii)e> aad^ it is probft- 
ble^ he would have lost his iofln&iioe over his gauch^ 
by attempting to entbrce it. Wd. was gladly received 
by the govemment of Bueiios Ayres^ which was A<tti 
meditating an' invasicm of the Banda Oliejatal; and 
which perceived at ottce that this man migbt be mgui 

P 3 
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to great advantage^ from his known intrepid character^ 
and his repute among the inhabitants of the plains. 
They accordingly ftunished hun with a quantity of 
arms and ammunition, and sent him over for' the 
purpose of raising the gauchos. General Rondeau 
followed soon after with two thousand regulars. ITnr 
der the command of this general, assisted by-Artigas, 
with his guerillas, the war was carried on with rapid 
success ; Artigas gained considerable reputation by 
defeating the Spanish troops under Elio, at Las Piedras ; 
and Maldonado, Colonia, and the principal villages, 
fell into his possession. Rondeau next laid siege to 
Monte Video, and which was kept up until the 
close of the year. At this time th6 situation of Buenos 
Ajrres was extremely critical; its forces had been 
•entirely defeated in the provinces of Peru ; the royalists 
were in possession of the country as low down as 
Salta; while, at the same time, an army of four thou- 
sand Portuguese, under Greneral Sousa, was marching 
on Monte Video. In this state of things, the junta was 
compelled to patch up a kind of irace with EUo, by 
which it was agreed that, on condition the Portuguese, 
who had been called in by Elio, should withdraw their 
forces from the Banda Oriental, the patriots would 
raise the siege, and retire beyond the Uruguay, into 
the province of Entre Rios. Rondeau and his troops 
returned to Buenos Ayres for the purpose of being 
employed in another quarter, while Artigas remained 
in the Entre Rios, at the head of his guerillas; here 
he was supplied with arms and money, but the war 
in the upper provinces, carried on against the army 
of lima, called for all the exertions of this infant re- 
public. If overwhelmed in that quarter, the royalists 
in aU probability would have formed a jimction on 
the Parana, with the forces of Monte Video, as has 
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been stated by Mr. Poinsett* It was^ therefore^ equally 
the interest of Paraguay imd Banda Oriental^ as well as 
of Buenos Ayres, that the progress of the Limanian 
army should be effectually arrested. 

The withdrawing of the troops of Buenos Ayres, 
is said by some to have been the first cause of dissiai- 
tisfaction to Artigas^ who thought the siege ought to 
have been carried on at all events. It is alleged, thiit 
from his limited information and capacity, he was 
unable to take an enlarged and comprehensive view of 
the situation and policy of Buenos Ayres ; that he was 
unable to calculate remote consequences, that his mind 
embraced only the comparatively small district in 
which he was placed, and could not enlarge itself to 
the general emancipation of the viceroyalty; without 
which it would be in vain to expect emancipation of 
a particular district. The reverses experienced in 
Peru, formed therefore, with him, no justification for 
the st^p whiph Buenos Ayres had taken. The friends Of 
Artigas allege, that he was disgusted at this time with 
intrigues, jealousies, and factions, which manifested 
themiselves in the democracy of Buenos Ajrres ; but 
these persons do not reflect on the consequences of 
every military officer, from a commander in chief to 
the commander of a detachment, taking upon himself 
to determine whether the government is managed 
wisely and faithfully, or of his refusing obedience and 
renouncing its authority. Besides, this plea is made 
by every traitor, whether it has any foundation or not. 
Artigas was regarded as an ignorant man, but useful 
in bis way; the hopes of the new republic, however, 
rested upon men of a very different stamp, upon the 
Bondeaus, the Belgranos, the Balcarces, and others 
of this description, who adhered to the fortunes of 
their country in the midst of all the turbulence, faction, 

pg 
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to& chtoges to Whidh an unscrtiited r^iibtte wotdd fm-' 
flhfoidably be i^tfbject. Ttkese tl(hig» Arties could Bdi 
ifisiderirtand ^ he wa:s more pleased Vith ' tliat simplicity 
and unity of action wMch aridef)^ from absolute power. 
Wfiatever flie caii^s inay ^e, it lis ceitam^ JQiat from this 
time^ Artigas nismifesfed symptoms of disaffection and 
tfbeyM the drddus of the jonta with reluctance, and 
sometime^ not at all. 

The affairs of Buenos Ayres t)eing plac^ on a some* 
what better foofii%, a new atsAy, consisting of four 
fliousand men, lifaii agalii sent oV6r to the Safiida Orien* 
tal, tarly in 1812, ^dei^ the cionmaBd of SHiMtea. The 
Portuguei^, alatmed at their approach, aece]|^ ted ^be me- 
diation of Lord'Sl^angfdrd; ^d entered into Ae annis^ 
iice of the 10th of Jtme; in pursuanee of whidi, the 
Portuguese withdrew from the territory of Buenos 
Ayres. The truce which' had been itgi^eed to With Elio^ 
having been broken, St was resblved by Bn^os Ayres> 
a' second time, to beside Mdnte Video. TTie new 
triumyirate, consisting of Sarratea, Chiclalia; and Passo, 
sent Rondeau, with three thousand men, to i^cbmm^ice 
hostilities. On the 31st of the m<mtli, this general was 
attacked by Vigodet, who had succeeded Elio, and who, 
on this occasion, was repulsed wiA loss. Ck^nsiderable 
reinforcements were soon after sent from Buenos Ajrres, 
and the town regularly besieged under Sarratea, who 
superseded Rondeau in the command, the services of 
this experienced officer being thought necessary in Peru. 
Oreat complaints were made by Sarratea, of the insu- 
bordination of Artigas and his guerillas. Artigas, at 
length, entirely refused obedience, and withdrew his 
people, declaring that unless Sarratea was recalled, he 
would no longer co-operate with the forces of Buenos 
Ayres. The difficulty of managing this man was now 
beginning to be felt, but his serriees were of such im- 
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portaace, that it was thought necessary to sacrifice a 
good deal for the purpose of conciliating him. Men 
of this description are often indulged in a latitude which 
would be thought entirely inadmissible in others; but 
this indulgence generally leads to an unbounded license, 
and a total disregard of authority. In order to appease 
this wairior^ Sarratea was recalled in February^ 1813, 
and Rondeau^ who it was supposed would be accepta- 
ble to him, was again placed at the head of this army. 

. He had no jHretensions, himself, to the command of any 
thing but his guerillas; his habits of life and want 
of educaticm, entirely disqualified him for taking the 
command of regular troops. Willi this measure he 

' appeared at first, to be satisfied, and once more returned 
to his duty; but his subordination was of short conti- 
nuance ; every effort to procure a permanent reconcilia- 
tion was firoitless ; possesmig unbounded control him-, 
self oyer his guerillas, who idolized him as their chief, 
he could not brook the idei^ of being commanded by 
another. It is probable, also, that at this time, he had 
formed the design of entirely renouncing the authority 
of Buenos Ayres ; chiefly actuated, I have no doubt, by 
his impatience of control. An act of a most arbitrary 
and despotic character, done by him about this time, is 
related by Funes.* A criminal correspondence was 



* ThosA oitiseni who loyed order, laboured with seal and dex- 
terity to extinguish a flame menacing ruin to the state. This end 
appeared to be obtained by an Oriental congress, which general 
Rondeau convened, in the name of the goTemment, for the purpose 
of nominating deputies for a national congress, and a prorineial 
governor. AU was on the eve of being verified, when general Ar- 
tigas, as chief of the Orientals, commanded, in the name of the 
same government, that the electors should present themselves at 
his head quarters, in order to receive instructions from hinu This 
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some time after discovered between Otorguese, one of 
Artigas's chieftains^ and Vigodet,the governor of Monte 
Video ; a circumstance which is often alleged, as ren^ 
dering doubtftil the attachment of Artigas to the patriot 
cause. It is certain, that on this occasion, he deserted 
Rondeau, with all his guerillas, and betook himself to 
the plains. Rondeau thus abandoned by a great pro* 
portion of his numerical force, would have found himself 
in a Critical situation, but that, fortunately, the Spa- 
niards mistook the whole for a fuse de guerre. 

Rondeau being sent to take the command of the army 
in Pern, the siege of Monte Video was carried on by 
Alvear, who was appointed to succeed him. In the 
mean time, the government of Buenos Ayres had under*- 
gone a change. What was called the sovereign assem- 
bly had been installed, and instead of a triple execu- 
tive, a single one was appointed under the title of direc- 
tor, in January, 1813. The choice had fallen upon 
Posadas, and when the last desertion of Artigas was 
made known at Buenos Ayres, he proceeded at once to 



proceeding, so strong^ly savouring of despotism, offended every o^ie. 
The electors assembled in the chapel of Maciel, and fulfilled their 
trust The real disposition of general Artigas then discovered 
itself; he annulled the congress, thus assuming absolute power; 
but this daring measure had no effect upon what this body had 
done. The selection of deputies, and a governor, was celebrated 
in all the encampments, and the last named officer began to exer- 
cise his functions. Genera] Artigas viewed these measures with 
a hatred, lively as dissembled, and prepared to avenge himselfl 
Under various pretexts he withdrew his countrymen, and at last, 
in the garb of a garicho, deserted his post, thus leaving exposed the 
right of our line. This rash proceeding mkde it apparent, that be 
preferred his ;own interests to those of his country ; bat many offi- 
cers, and others of the Orientals, did. not follow, this pernicious ex- 
ample.'* Junes, p. 03. 
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consider him as a traitor, and offered a reward for his 
apprehension. Funes considers this measure to have 
been rash and ill-advised; not but that he looked upon 
Artigas as a deserter, but that he thought it imprudent 
and unwise, inasmuch as ^the proscription of Artigas 
became that of the whole country, which his gauchos 
enabled him to sway. Experience, he says, has shown 
that moderation would have been wiser than this vio- 
lence. It is no easy matter to say what would have been 
the best manner of imanaging a man of this descripticNi ; 
no dependence could longer be placed upon him, not 
could there be any expectations of any further aid cMr 
assistance from him in the common cause. The onljr 
question was, how to render him as little mischievous as 
possible. From the writings and publications of the 
day, the public mind at Buenos A]rres appears to have 
been much exasperated against him, and it is probable;, 
that Posadas, in issuing his proclamation, merely obeyed 
the impulse of public feeling; it is not likely that he 
would have ventured to have taken such a step, merely 
for his own gratification. It was natural enough that 
his enemies should afterwards charge him with obeying 
the dictates of private resentment or passion, when the 
measure turned out unfortunate, or that it should be 
used for party purposes even by persons who detested 
Artigas, and, such is the unfortunate nature of party 
spirit, would be willing to resort to any topic, calcti- 
lated to produce popular ill will. It might, also, at the 
same time, have been thought worth the experiment, 
whether this proscription of Artigas, might not induce 
his followers to abandon him ; particularly a3 it was 
known that the sober and respectable population was 
imfriendly to him. But they did not reflect that Artigas 
had in his hands, the effective force of the country, and 
had declared himself its chief. 
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The uege was caniod <m witb sueceas; (be Bueiui«^ 
Ayfeaas having become possessed of the Hunes of Po^ 
tosi were ^labled to make 9. ocmsidarable eSoxt. Ibejr 
fitted oat a squadron andeir the oouHiand of an £q-> 
glisdbunaa of (he aaiae ctf BxQvm, aad sent consideiy 
able rdnforcaifte&ts to Alvear* Biown^ after a w^lK 
fought action, captured (he Spanish squadi^n be^ot^ 
Monte Video ; which place, being closely inyested by- 
land and wat^^ surrendered to Alvear^ in June, 1814» 
Thus, after a continued siege of two years, at the ex^ 
pense of s^any millions of dollars^ Buenos Ayres suo^ 
'Ceeded in capturing (hiis important city, vdth four 
thousand Spanish troops, and an imm^ise quantity of 
arms and munitions of war« The inhabitants were 
call^ upon to establudi a janta and goyemment sir 
milar to that of the oth» provinces^ The achieve^ 
meiit, or radier the good fortune of Alvear, raised him 
at once to the pinnacle of fame, with his countrymen ; 
and witii (iiat extravagance which seems to be pecu^ 
liar to republics, they set no bolmds to their favour 
and admiration. On his return to Buenos Ayres, he 
was appointed to take the command of the army in 
Peru ; but this army, not being carried away by the 
popular delirium, was unwilling to exchange a chief 
in whom they had confidence, for one, for whose abili- 
ties they entertained no great respect. Rondeau, him- 
self, ofiered to submit, but his officers and troops re- 
fused. In consequence of this, Alvear was elevated to the 
directorship, Posadas having formally resigned in 
January, 1815. After the capture of Monte Video, 
Artigas, with a peculiar modesty, made a demand of 
the city, which belonged to him as '^ chief of the Orien- 
tals.'' Some troops had been left at this place under 
the command of colonels Dorrego and Soler, who car- 
lied on an active partisan wte for some time, with Arti- 
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gtts, and ^is garochos. ^Hie cabfldo of BiueaiHis Ayres^ 
as they afterwaids alleged, by compidsi<m of Al^var, 
isstted a proclamaltimi similar to tkat of Pdsadas ; bvft 
tiie probability is, that Aitigas, f ronn his final deseriion 
waM ikt dowBfa) of Alvetr, was generally regarded as 
a traitor, and Hothiiig else. Colonel Dorrego bayinqg 
been d^eated by Kivera, iMie of Airtigas's generals, tke 
government of Buenos Ayres 4NPdeved Solo: to witlidnur 
from Monte Video, mth tke troops under his command. 
Possession 'was soon after tedcen by Artigas, who being 
now settiled in Ms dominaoB, and haTing legolated UiiagB 
accordkig to his own wishes, next though of extending 
his empire by concfoest. He crossed the TJnigaay^ waa^ 
in addition to his title of cUef of the Orientals, assmnod 
that of '^ ppolector of the Eatre Rios and Santa Fee..f' 
The herdsmen of these oonatries would, okyiooBsIjjr, hi- 
cline to his side, and there yms eyerj reason to iSBaor 
that those of fte pampas, in the rear Off Buenos Ayros, 
would feel eyery disposition to join a chief of their 
own stamp, who promised th^a ervery indulgence in 
their wild and licentions life. The people of Buenoe 
Ayres became alarmed at the civil war which tiiveatened 
to burst upon them from every side ; they repented of 
the insulting proclamations, began to view Artigas in 
a different light, as he grew powerful and dangerous; 
they laid the whole blame up<m their government, for 
measures which had only been adopted in obedience to 
the public voice, and were disposed to do any thing for 
the sake of reconciliaticm. Alvear, in the midst of tiie 
general distraction, made a military flourish, issued pro- 
clamations calling the people to arms, and marched with 
two thousand men for Santa Fee, which was then in the 
possession of Artigas. A revolution took place in 
Buenos Ayres, the former govemm^at was dissolved, and 
Alvear, abandoned by his army, was compcflled to fly. 
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. The government baying devolved upon the cabildo, 
they immediately proceeded to take such measures, as 
they thought would satisfy the chief of the Orientals, 
and bring about a reconciliation. They not only con- 
demned and reprobated every thing which had offended 
Artigas, but publicly burned the odious proclama- 
tions in the public square, by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. These proceedings were announced to him in 
a formal address, to which he returned a gracious re- 
ply, declaring himself perfectly satisfied, and joining 
them in reprobating as traitors to their country, all 
those who had before offended him, and coinciding 
perfectly in the idea, that he himself was the only true 
patriot. He further declared, that his enmity was only 
personally directed against the individuals, who had 
heretofore managed the affairs of state, and not against 
the people of Buenos Ayres. In virtue of this dispo^ 
.sition, a negotiation was set on foot by Alvarez, but 
proved to be fruitless ; his professions of reconciliation 
were found to be false and hollow. Not satisfied with 
complete and entire independence, he made a demand 
of the munitions of war, as well as of the vessels cap- 
tured at Monte Video, in order that he might make 
such disposition of them, for the good of the common 
cause, as he should think proper. The correspondence 
which took place on the occasion, was published by 
Alvarez, and may be seen in the Appendix to Mr. 
Rodney's Report. It satisfactorily proves, that Arti- 
gas was actuated by the spirit of a despot, and that he 
considered himself entitled to dispose of the fate and 
fortunes of the country over which he ruled, according 
to his mere will and pleasure. As it now became 
evident, that hostilities would have to be renewed with 
Artigas, a force, under Dias Velis, was ordered to 
march to Sanla Fee, and General Belgrano soon after. 
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with remforcements^ took the command. Djaa yelis 
was deputed as an agent, to make another attempt at 
negociisUion. The hostile nieasuiles of Alvarez, ex- 
cited the alarms of the weak, who were fearful of kind- 
ling the ire of Artigas anew ; it also furnished a pre- 
text for enemies and demagogues, to accuse the adopd- 
nistration of rashness and imprudence. A person of th^ 
name of Cosmo Massiel, was deputed to meet hio), 
and, singular as it may seem, the conditions proposed 
on his part, and what is perhaps equally singular, 
agreed to, was first, that Greneral Belgrano should re- 
-sign the command to Dias Velis ; and secondly, thai 
the director Alvarez should resign his office. Stipu^ 
lations to this effect were actually signed. Alvarez^ 
on receiving the despatches containing them, far from 
giving vent to indignation at this insulting treatment 
proved that he was willing to make any sacrifice, that 
might conduce to the restomiUon of peace and harmony; 
-and at the same time, to fiunish a practical refutation of 
tihie charge alleged against him in the treaty, he ratified 
it without a moment's delay. Ass^nbling at his 
place of residence, the cabildo and the principal mar 
gistrates of the city, he re^d to them the despatch he 
had just received, and, after a few observations, in 
which he modestly explained his conduct, he tendered 
them his resignation. But, as there was som^ doi|bt, 
whether it could be accepted, according to an article 
in the provisional statute, without the concurrence 
of the junta of observation, they at first declined 
to accept his offer.* The junta being caUed in, how- 



* The paper contained in its preamble, the following^ insulting 
language respecting the direotor:. '/. Wli^reas, in order to put an 
end to the ciYil war in which this province has been iuYoWed, 
by the ariiitraiy ijid despotic cmuiuct of the director, Igtiatio 
Alvarez, &c.'' 



ever, it #as reeehred^ and they joinfif proceeded to ft 
new eliection of » dtiector^ pro tempone. Hie choioe 
(elB. upon* Cteneial Antonio Baleavce^ the . ^^oiiduct ef 
Alvarez on this oceaeion^. direw forth a vote of tbadbi 
from the national c<mgress> dien< lecenily oi^fanised at 
Tocoman. Alvarez resumed his plaoe* as cohmel in 
the service, and is still in the confidence both o£ the 
government and the people* 

General Antonio Balcarce being elected to fill tlie 
fn,cka&f, made an attempt to setfle the dispute wiib 
Attigas, but yri& no better success than- bis prede^ 
eessors. The installation of the congress at Tnoor 
man, had put an end to Hie unfortunate disseaticHis 
#hich manifested themsdves in' Cordova, and in some 
of the upper provinces. All but ^ city of Sahta^Fee, 
and the fintre !l^s^, of which Aitigaa claimed the 
protectorship, had submitted to the general congress, 
which declared independence in- J^y> 181i6. A do- 
pfutation was sent to the chi^ of tfie Orientals, but he 
evaded any negociation.^ So fiivourable an occasion 
of furthering Uieir views, with respect to ttie Banda 
Oriental, was not to be neglected by the Portuguese; 
an anny.'was assembled in the neighbouring jMrovince Ojf 
Kio Ghrande, and marched into the countiy in three 
divisions. The sober inhabitants, who had thus far 
submitted^ to flie sway of Artigas, from the hope that 
it would not be of long continuance, now became 
alarmed^ at the prospects of being permimently trans- 
'fbrred to (ike domini<m of Portugal ; tfa^ey were, also, 
anxious to Uke advantage of the opporl^ty to unite 
themselves mth the confederacy of La Plata. In 



* Thus stated in ths nMnifeito of the congress of the tUh of 
October, 1817. 
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Bfonte Videoy and other towxui, they fonaed theiiisdTe9 
Into vohmteer corps, or cMcot^ tfie force of AsiigM 
heiag ifit for nothing but skmmidiHig and partisan war, 
and, tlierefore, of no use m opposing masses of t»oops 
In an open country.* The opportnnity was seized by 
Pneyrredon, who was now at tho head of afBEurs of flm 
united provinces, since iJbe declamtion of indep^idence. 
fie protested against tiie Portuguese iuTasion, and in- 
sisted that General Lecor i^uld withdn^,^ but received 
in answer the letter of (Ms general, dated the 97ih 
Nbvember, 1816, in^ which he states^ that he has no 
hostfle intentions against the territories of Buenos 
Ayres; tikai (he cotmtry he had^hivaded, had declared 
itself independiMit. The director, at ^e sam^ time, 
opened a correspondMce with- Artigas, and proposed 
a teConciUation. But, ^ to* speak of • reconciliati<m\ 
with Artigacff'^says' Fones> ^ was to speak to tbe de- 
isert, llis obduracy coidd neither be sc^tened by com- 
passion, nor his pride humbled by dangers. Alfhoii^ 
he received Ute donations,t * he heard' tbs preposal 
with displeasure, prefening, that history diould aceuse 
him of haviiig sacrificed the occasi<m to his f^vate 
hatred, his duties to hii» caprice^ and- his countary to 
his interests/*^ A struggle ensued between tliose in 
fkvotir of fite union, and tile partisans and followra^ of 
Ariigas, but the latter prerailed^ ^^ it was : well known^^ 
says Funes, ^^ tiiat Artigas would annihilate any mi» 
who would oppose his aufllority/' Th^ Portuguese 
took possession of Monte Video*, and otMr principal 

■ nil y,l| i U|i ff^ "ffi^W^'i^MWia^i ji ' l J i III 

* The war between Baenos Ayres and Artigas, In which the 
latter was victorious, was carried on^ in the j^tre Rios, chiefly a 
wood<)d conntt^; 

t A' snppl y-ef attts^sent by the dfreetor. 
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pl^ces^ \^ith scarce an opposition. Many of ihe most 
respectable inhabitants^ as well as the regiment, of 
Jibertos^ having agreed to a reconciliation with the 
government of Buenos Ayies, contrary to the wishes 
of the chief of the Orientals, nowicrossed the river and 
joined the standard of the united provinces, leaving 
Artigas to pursue his own inclinations. 

The Portuguese invasion, every thing consideved, 
wai^ probably a fortunate circumstance; it gave em- 
ployment to Artigas and his guerillas, and enabled 
tbfi government of Buenos Ayres, to pursue, without 
:vexation and interruption, those more extensive plans, 
.yhichhave resulted in events of so much importance. 
Jt was enabled to strengthen the army in Peru> and 
gradually to recover itself in that quarter, after having 
been brought almost to the brink of ruin, by the defeat 
at Sipe-sipe. It had be^i enabled to carry its arms 
across the mountains into Chili, and to convert a 
country, frpm whence La Plata was continually harassed 
by enemies, into an ally,. furnishing additional strength 
■and security, and holding out new hopes to the 
philanthiropisft, of the ultimate success of the great 
cause of South American emai^cipation. La Plata, 
perhaps too much elated by good fortune, thought 
of regaining the provinces which Artigas had in- 
vaded and placed under his protection. The Entie 
'Riuos ^s, itself, of but ^^ little moment,, containing 
hardly ^y population but Indians, excepting on the 
iM>rders of the ^Parana; but the town of Santa Fee, on 
the south side of the river, is a point of importance, 
as by holding possession of it, Artigas might be pre- 
vented from cros3ing over, disturbing the back country 
of Buenos Ayres, and spreading the contagion of mis- 
chief and licentiousness among the gauchos of the 
pampas, or, of intercepting, by means of his roving 
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bands^ the tiade cairied on by the city of Buenos 
Ayres with the interior. Two expeditions, one nnder 
Montes de OGl^ and the other itnder Balcarce, proved 
equally unfortunate; they, in both instances, fell into 
ambuscades, composed of Indians and gauchos. The 
further prosecution of this design is, for the present, at 
least, abandcmed. 

The commerce of the Banda Oriental, may almost 
be said to be at an end. The Porti^uese have pos- 
session of all the ports where it was carried <m, on this 
side of the river La Plata. Besides holding this 
place, Colonia, an inconsiderable Village, was block- 
aded, the island of Goritti was in their possession, 
and several of their ships of war anchored in the har^ 
hour of Maldonado. The town of Maldonado, at the 
distance of two or three miles from the beach, had 
been abandoned by the Portuguese, and English or 
American vessels liere permitted to carry cm a trade 
with the inhabitants. The whole coast was, in fact, 
under the controul of the Portuguese, and -was main- 
tained by not less than eight or ten vessels of war. 
The Banda Oriental does not even own a single ton 
of shipping, and I question much, whether Artigas has 
half a dozen seamen in the whole extent of his go- 
venun^oit. Since my return to this country, I saw in 
the newspapers, the names of several ports . under his 
jurisdiction, but I heard nothing of them while I was 
there. Some trade up the Uruguay is carried on in 
small sloops, by individuals from Buenos Ayres, under 
a kind of special lic^ise and favour from Artigas, and 
winked at by the government of that place. They 
ascend this river to the Rio Negro, which is mentioned 
as one of the ports of Artigas. It is probable, that 
in the interior, there may be small craft and canoes, 
but this is the extent of the Oriental navy. That these 

Vol. I. Q 
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people are capable of making a long and desperafce 
resistance, from the nature of the coantty, there can 
be no doubt. Aasara informs vs, (hat Ae conquest of 
the Charua Indians, who iiAabited^ from Maldonado 
to the 'Uruguay, cost die Spaniards more bloodshed 
than their wars wilh the Incas, and with Montesuma. 
This nation, which was then numerous, vras reduced, 
at the close of the 14th century, to about four hundred 
men; they are united to Artigas. The gauchos differ 
from them in this, that they cannot be said to belong 
to JEmy distinct clan or tribe, possessing few common 
ties, their principal bond of union being dieir simi-^ 
laiity of habits, ** their predispositioa to an unrestrained 
roving life," and their attachment to a leader* who 
happ^is to suit them. It is also to be ui^erstood> 
diat there are amongst these people a blue, and a 
better blue; that is, some difference in point of 
respectability and intelligence among the individual 
gauchos, as well as among their chiefs. In general 
descriptions, such exceptions are always to be under* 
stood ; indeed, it is always difficult to avoid the danger 
of raising the character too high, or of sinking it 
too low. 

Before I bid adieu to Monte Video, I shall make 
a few general remarks on the Banda Oriental, and 
the province of Entre Rios. In order to convey a 
more distinct idea to my countrymen, I have eomr 
pared the former to the Mississippi territory ; the river 
Uruguay, which separates it from the latter, is of 
greater magnitude than the Ohio; it is little short of 
fifteen hundred or two thousand miles in lengtli, and, 
although interrupted by a cataract, and a number of 
rapids, it affords an extensive navigation. The £btre 
Rios, (so called from its lying between the rivers 
Uruguay and Parana,) is about four hundred miles in 
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length, by attie hutArei in breadth. The greateriMtt 
^ It y wdl fnij^lied with wood and water, but is, 
in general, le^el. About the twenty-sixth degree o^f 
fXmth latitade> the two rivers approach very near each 
other^ and th€«i sepiarate. The Entre Rios is yet bnt 
little kaiown, the only settlements of any consequencie 
loe on the banks of the Parana ; the moat important 
are G^rrientesy at the junction of this riv^ and flw 
Paragimy, and the Baxada de Santa Fee, opposite 
td: flie city of Santa Fee.* There are a niunber of 
half bdiaa and Spanish villages along the river, but 
the whole of Ihe population does not exceed ten or 
twelve dibusakid. The town of Corrientes, has re- 
mained quiet and undisturbed Since the revolution; it 
has its cabildo and subordinate magistrates, free from 
Ihe controtd either of Paraguay or Buenos Ayres, and 
is sufficiently remote from Artigas to be out of his 
reach. Situated at the entrance into Paraguay, it is 
the mart irf the little trade that is still permitted on the 
Parana. The' matte, sugar, cotton, tobacco, lice, of 
Paraguay, find the way here^ but in very small quan- 
tities, and European goods are introduced by the same 
channel. The Entre Bios could furnish Buenos 
Ayres with a sufficient supply of wood for all uses, 
provided the navigation were free and uninterrupted. 
The interior coun^, which is level, is but thinly in- 
habited, even by . Indilms.t The Guaranys, the most 
numerous, are distributed into small bands, without 



* This cooflaenee is said to be the most magnificent in the world. 
Azara says, the Parana discharges a quantity of water, eqnal to on* 
hundred of the greatest riTers in Europe. 

t The Indians, who chiefly infest the Parana above Sauta Fee, 
are those who inhabit the Grav Chace, on the south side of the 
Paraguay. 

Q s 
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any ' connexion^ and being nnwarlike, Ude themselTK 
in the recesses of the woods^ or have been indnc^ to 
come within the pale of dvrlization. The Cbaraas, and 
some of the smaller tribes leagued with them^ are flie 
most formidable. Their combined numbers probably, 
is less than a thousand, exclusive of the Guaraiiys, 
from the Parana to the Portuguese frontier. Nortii 
of the Entre Rios, comes the celebrated province of 
Paraguay, containing nearly the same number of square 
miles as the Banda Oriental. It is bounded on tiie 
north by Brazil, and on the other sides by the rivers 
Paraguay and Parana. 

It has been mentioned, that the warlike character of 
the Indians, north of the Parana, especially in Hie 
Banda Oriental, opposed great obstacles to the setfle- 
ment of the country. The city of Monte Video was 
not founded until the year 1724, and it was even many 
years afterwards, before the Charuas could be so £ur 
kept in check, as to enable the Spaniards to establish 
estancias. Instead of directing their attention to raising 
grain, for which the country is well adapted, vast tracks 
of land were granted for grazing estates, whiere 
cattle were permitted to multiply to such a degree, 
that they could no longer be kept in a domesticated 
state, but when the ti*ade was opened in 1798, so many 
were slaughtered for their hides, and they diminished 
so rapidly, that fears began to be entertained lest they 
should be exterminated. Measures were in consequence 
taken to prevent the decrease, by restricting the number 
to be killed. 

Before the revolution, the number of estancias was 
estimated at three hundred and twenty, and the cattie 
at about a million and a half, which was a great 
diminution. To every five thousand head, six or 
seven peons, and a hundred horses, at least, were 
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required to attend them^ to drive them into inclosares, 
and giye them salt occasionally, by this means retained 
in a state not absolutely wild. There was besides^ 
on each estancia^ a number of tame cattle, greatly 
superior to those before mentioned. A judicious 
writer observes, that the same space of ground would 
suipport at least, twice as many as of the half wild 
cattle, owing to their not being subject to continual 
frights, and then not destroying so much herbage by 
trampling it down, as is the case with immense herds 
moving together. The owner of the estate seldom re- 
sided on it ; the management of it was entrusted to an 
overseer, or capatace, furnished with a requisite number 
of peons. The yeomanry in these colonies, is much 
inferior to that of the United States, or England. The 
rural population is every where inferior to that of the 
towns. 

By the treaty of 1750, the seven missions established 
by the Jesuits, towards the head of the Uruguay, 
were ceded to the Portuguese, but the Indians refused 
to come under their dominion. The Jesuits have 
been charged with countenancing the resistance made 
by them, and on this chiefly rests the accusations of 
ambitious designs against them. The Indians were, 
however, compelled to yield, and a line of posts was 
Established, as well as a considerable track of country 
declared neutral. The Spanish government prohibited 
any trade with the neighbouring provinces, but with- 
out effect ; great numbers of homed cattle were driven 
into the provii^ce of Rio Grande, and thence to Rio 
Janeiro, besides a vast number of horses and mules.^ 
The Portuguese were in the habit of making excursions 



^ £8timated at thirty thousand antiuallj. 

Q3 
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into the Banda Oriental^ and robbing tihe estancias; to^ 
repress this practice^ is said to have been one of the 
purposes for which the Spanish goyemm^it established 
the provincial corps spoken of. It is generally admitted^ 
that the number of cattle is at present diminishing. 
There is every reason to believe^ that the estancias have 
been entirely neglected^ if not ruined. Hie peons have 
had other employments ; vast numbmi of cattle have no 
doubt been slaughtered in the general anarchy and dis* 
oiganization. The Portuguese would succeed more 
eflfoctnally in their plan of ccmquest, by destroymg the 
herds, than by making war up<m the gauchos, if the vast 
extent of the country did not render such an ex] 
impracticable. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Poiuufe from M»nte Video to Buenos Ayrot'^De$eripiion of Buenos 
Ayres'^fntertiew with the Supreme Director, 



vyoNSiDERABLB difficulties Were experienced in pro- 
curing a vessel at Monte Video^ to carry the missicni 
to its place of destination. Several small vessels were 
examined^ and found unsuited to the purpose ; the idea 
of chartering^ one at this place^ was therefore given 
up, and it was perceived* too late^ that an error hfid! 
been committed, in not stopping for this purpose at St.' 
Catherines. Some trade is carried on with Buenos 
Ayres, but of very little moment; tv^o or three small' 
sloops suffice for the purpose. Both American and 
English ships coming to this river, at preisent, are ex-^ 
posed to serious inconvenience* from the desertion of 
flieir crews to join the privateers, which is as injurious 
tb commerce, as it is demoralizing fo the seamen. VTe 
were fortunate in meeting a young main who was going 
lip in a small brig tb Buenos Ayres^ and who chieef« 
fully consented to take lis as passengers, otherwise, 
it is probable we shoulcl have been detained here for 
some time.^ 



• I 



* Captain Hkkcj arrived at Buenos Ayrcfi leyeral days before us, 
and annoQiiced our cximing. Wer aflerwards learned, that it bad 

• • * ' 

been in contemplati.on» to send down a government vessel for us, tint 
we arrived before it was made ready to sail. 
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On the evening of the twenty-sixih of February^ we 
got all our baggage on board, and embarked. Our 
/^Argo would have caused uneasiness, even to Charon 
and hLs ghosts; she was certainly much better suited 
for crossing the river Styx, than the river La Plata. 
She was an hermaphrodite brig, called the Malacabada, 
or unfinished ; the hand of time, however, had nearly 
completed what had been left undone by the ship- 
builder. The deck had not been swabbed for a year. 
There had been putrid grain in the hold, which had 
bred insects and vermin, and sent forth a most dis^ 
agreeable effluvia; the cabin, which was very small^ 
contained several women, who were going to Buenos 
Ayres. The sails and rigging corresponded with the 
rest; by way of ballast, she had several puncheons of 
water in her hold, which kept a constant dashing and 
splashing, to our great annoyance. Thus crowded to- 

• 

gether on deck, with scarcely room to turn round in 
this crazy vessel, no one would have suspected, that 
the Malacabada carried a mission from the great re- 
\ public of the north, to the rising republic of the south. 
The owner, a worthy young man, apprehensive that 
we might feel some uneasiness, lest we should be over- 
taken by a pampero, gave us the cheering information, 
that she had been twice overset without any material 
injury; he was lavish in her praise, as a swifl sailor^ 
a sea boat, and as good a piece of stufl* as ever breasted 
the briny surge. She was built in Paraguay, he 
knew not how many years ago, of the best wood that 
province could afford, and which is even superior to 
the wood of Brazil. This young man had spent some 
years in the United States, spoke very good English, 
was a native of llifonte Video^ but his family, whom I 
afterwards found highly respectable, had rem9ve^d to 
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Baenos Ayres.* He was a great-patriot, and took de- 
light in giving information on a thousand matters n^ 
cessary to be learned, in order to understand oUier 
things of more intrinsic importance. Hie particulam 
I drew from him, gave me a more favourable opinion of 
his countrymen than I had before entertained, fiur 
having heard little else than the most unfovourable 
accounts, my mind was not entirely free from prejudice ; .. 
slander may soil the purest character, even when it \ 
cannot destroy ; much greater is the injury that it cany 
do, where there happens to be real defects, susceptible 
of exaggeration. I collected from him, what I consi- 
dered the popular opinions of the day. . I was pleased 
with the warmth and zeal vdth which he spoke; it 
was precisely as a young American of the northf 
would speak of his own country. He professed to be 
acquainted with state measures, state affidrs, and to, 
give, unreservedly, the character of the leading men of 
die country. San Martin was pre-eminent ; Pueyrredon; 
was now very popular, although not so at first, but* 
Us energy had established order, without infringii^g tii^. 
liberty of the state ; I could not but remark the constant 
recurrence of this cixpression, whereas, on the opposite 
side, it is neVer used ; it is the country of Artigas, ki$ 
people, his war with flie Portuguese, his enmity to Buenos , 
J^yves, Sec., the substance and language of despotism^ 
wanting nothing but the form. 
There were several passengers on board, beside our* 



* The popalation of tbis'pifAVmce has math in^rtued, and is still' 
Hicreasinp, by emigrations froM'iieariJf aHf&e other ptovHica^, froii' 
BaiiAaOrii»Afi4,M'we1lasfroBf<Pcnrn« ). • i* ,:;://;. . 

t Tbey eaU us Ameriem ;qf ^« norf^trr^mruff^ j^l flfij^f^, 
an4themM$U()%jAtn<n*«m«sd^i$Md^ , . • . . .^, . 
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Belweiy iohabiteiits of Buenos Ayres. As we expected 
net to^ lemaift oi^ more (haa one nighty we made up our 
miiids to be lec^nciled to our miserable accommoda* 
' turns. We wrapped ourselves in our great coats, for 
die oreniiig was extremely cool^ and dept as well as we 
Qoold. Next moming we came ia sight of the southern 
shoitty at the distance of some miles; it appeared to be 
« mere line aloi^^ the surface of the water, and s<nae 
solitary trees at a distance, looked as if tiiey grew in 
this; element. Towards flie middle of the day, we suf- 
feied eonsidembly from the heat, being mthout any 
sbeliBV. hi the mean while, in oider to make the best 
of wf situaftioii, I resolved to strike up an acqunintancd 
withr me$ compagnoM' de voyage, which wafr not dificult. 
Fkiding tbat I spoke their language, they soon becamet 
communieaibfej but, witbi tibe^excepticm of one anmngsl 
flMm, whO'appeared to be 'a mercha&fs deik, returning^ 
jflom. Monto Videos where he had been on some business, 
flieir infisfmatieii wa» limited; they seemed to listen 
to the clerk, a sprightly fellow, with some attention, iind 
when appcated to iiow and then, they confirmed whaiKfae 
said. It was important to know the sentiments of tbei^e 
people, as the jppesumption was, that these weia . not so- 
much individiud and peculiar, aa common to the class, 
or portion^ of society to which they belonged* PoIitics> 
and national events, appeared to be the favourite topics^ 
they were highly elated with the mission from the United 
States^ from wUch^ they presaged some great good to 
their country. They considered the day approaching 
when they were to be ranked vrith other nations, but I 
Qould discover at the same time, that there was among 
them already, no inconsiderable share of national pride ; 
they recounted the achievements of their republic, their 
defMt of the British, their capture of Monte Video 
their long and persevering war in Peru, and tile late vie* 
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tory of their arms in ChiU^ and seemed to thinks that 
the world was already beginning to regard with admira- 
tion^ the greatness of their deeds. They seemed to 
hold in equal detestation the Spaniards and Portuguese. 
When I informed them I had heard that some among 
them were for having a king ; they seemed to express 
some surprise^ and said, that they had got rid of one 
king, and it would be singular if they should already 
think of another ; their object was to establish a free 
government, and to be like the United States. They 
expressed their opinions freely, on most subjects, blam- 
ing or approving without reserve. The clerk, who 
seemed to be something of a book-man, told me he had 
read the history of the United States, the constitutions, 
and general Washington's farewell address. He thought 
Rousseau's Social Compact, a visionaiy thing, but 
Paine's Conmion Sense, and Rigbts of Man, sober and 
rational productions*, He had lurought vtith him, to 
amuse himself on. the way, a copy of Demoustier^s 
Mythology, in French; which language, he told me, 
luRl been much studied of late, in consequence of there 
being very extensive importations of French books. 
Contrary to our expectations, we were compelled to 
remain another night on the water. In the evening, 
our companions, after taking a glass of something sti- 
mulating, struck up one of their national songs, whicli 
they sung with as much enthusiasm as we should our 
Hail Columbia 1 I joined (hem in my heart, though inca- 
pable of ^ partaking in the concert with my voice. The 
aiir was somewhat slow, yet bold and expressive ;-flie 
MTords of the itst stanza and chorus, were as foltow^ : 

J «;Q^i9ortate#el gritosagnid9M>/ . ;. il: 

^Ijb^rl^ci, UlMirtsd, Mbertad,,. . . \>;io 

Ved f n trpne, a la noble igualdad ; 
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Se levauta en la faz de la ticrra^ 
Una nueva gloriosa nacion, 
Corooada de su siende laureles» 
Y a sus plantas. rcndido lut lion. 

COEO. 

Sean elernos los laureles. 
Que supimas conseguir, 
Coronados de gloria Tivamos,' 
O juremos, con gloria morir/' 

The following is a literal translation : 

Hear, O mortals ! the sacred shonts. 
Of liberty, liberty, liberty ; 
Hear tlie sound of broken chains^ 
Behold equality enthroned ; 
Behold in the face of day arising, 
A new and glorious nation. 
Her brows are crown'd with laurel, 
A Vanquished lion at her feet* 

* Chorus. 

Be eternal the laurel 
We have dared to win ; 
Crowned with glory let us live. 
Or with glory, swear to die. 

This hymn^ I was told^ had been composed by a 
lawyer of the name of Lopes^ now a member of con- 
gress, and that it is universally sung throughout all 
the provinces of La Plata, in the encampments of Ar- 
tigas^ as well as in the streets of Buenos Ayres; and 
that it is taught in schools as an essential part of the 
education of youth. There are four or five additional 
verses, which breathe the same strong sentiments of 
liberty and equality, so peculiarly suited to the Ameri- 
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can soil ; should any- attempt be made to establish arbi* 
trary power^ it must be fttirough the aid of their coun- 
terfeit resemblance. It is unnecessary to speak of the 
powerful influence of national music and national songs ; 
it may almost be said that there cannot be a nation 
without them; at leasts when sentiments and thoughts 
are thus inculcated^ they become interwoven with all die 
fibres of the heart. They^ at the same time^ furnish the 
best evidence of what is the prevailing wish or inclina«^ 
tion ot the people ; fliey are proofs a thousand times 
more convincing than general observations. A people 
who are enthusiastic in such setftimenfai^ can never 
voluntarily submit their necks to the yoke of despotism ; 
and none of their chiefs can deceive any longer than 
their acts confonn to them^ especially where their power 
does not depend on standing armies^ but on these very 
people. Their songs breathe the sublime strains of 
American liberty; any others would be oSiansiviB; if/ in 
addition to this^ they only possessed the intelligence at 
once to discern and understand the true principles of 
free government^ they would have nothing to apprehend. 
The principles of freedom are; indeed, few and simple; 
but they are greatly deceived who think that free govern- 
ment is equally simple, that 

. ^ All states can reach it, and all l^eads conceiTe /' 

its component parts are, unfortunately, numerous and 
complicated; it is a science, and of all sciences, the 
most sublime ; political rights must be secured by walls 
of adamant from the daring assaults of the ambitious ; 
they must be protected from the fury of the mob, and 
the mirror must be held up to the venomous demagogue, 
'* that he may see his own image in it, and be turned 
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into fltoiMi/' I Bpeak 4rf aciviliMd society^ with ito 
complicated wants and urteresto, with all tbe idcesi 
jealiMudas, and waywaid paagioas oi this iron age. Im 
jBOGh a state of tibki^pEty simplicity and freedom in tiie 
jqrstan of govemment, are almost incompatible; the 
l^emtaents of flie despot and of the savage can alone 
ht simple. i 

Dttring the evening I had- an opportonity^ for the 
first time, of seeing and tasting the herb of Paraguay, 
lor matte, as piepated by these people. It is called 
matie, from the name of the vessel ; nsnaUy a small 
govnrd, by the poorer sort, or silver, and even wood 
iCnoaily of the same shape) cased with copper for the 
rich. About a handful of Hie braised leaves of the 
ffgrba, rnXsimingled with small twig^, for it is not 
piepaied wilh the cleanliness and care of tibe £a«t 
India tea, is pttt intorfto-ee half gills of warm water; the 
maitte^ itselj^ holding about a pint. As it is used, the 
water is occasiomally renewed, and in taking i^ they 
use a tube a few inches in length, vrith a perforated 
bulb at the end, as a strainer. Sugar is sometimes 
added to it The taste is an agreeable bitter, and 
bears some resemblance to the Chinese tea. It does 
not form a part of a social meal, nor is any thing eaten 
with it; it is taken just as inclination prompts, at 
all times of the day, though more generally, in the 
morning and evening, or after having undergone some 
bodily fatigue.' The decoctimi possesses, according 
to them, exhilirating and restorative qualities. As 
there were not mattes enough for each, I saw them 
without repugnance, using the same after each other; 
but I afterwards obs^V^d, that this was not the case 
in the more refined portions of society. The quantities 
itf this herb consumed in the viceroyalty of La Plata, 
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and espmioA to Ouli aad Pern, miBm, at one tuoi^ 
i^erjr freat; imt the iDterraption ef tibeir tmde^ oceor 
sidiied by the vevidvMom^ and the restrictive gystem 
adopted by the government of Paimgnay, baa ocoaii- 
sioned it to idiminishw Its use is said to have been 
boiTOwed fironi the faidians^ with ^riiom it hi^ beea 
knovm time immemorial. It is a tau-ge dunb, whidi 
gtovm wild (hrou^oot Paraguay, aad on the east aide 
of the Parana. Aaara gives a descriptikm 49f the maft- 
aer in which it is prepared for exportatieii. It is stated 
never to have been coldvatedy and has not been aoc»- 
ratdy described by» botanists,* . < 

In speakii^ of ttie matte, I' cannot lefiain Awii 
aotidng a charact^, whom I observed widi aome air 
tention: to wit, Paraguoj/Oy the cook, who derives lifai 
name, as is not.unusaal bene, £rom the oomitry of btil 
Irirth. fie was a- fair specimen of the civilised Indiaaii 
of that country, of the poorer class. Bis dress was like 
that of the oth» seamen, exeept that he had a hand- 
kerchief tied round the crown of his head,lkis hair queaed 
behind, and his coarse, thick, black locks projected to 
an enormous size cm each side. His complexioii, thougll 
not quite so dark, and his features, were not unlike the 
North American Indian. His visage was rafter longer, 
and cheek bones not so high. But what was most re* 
markable in him, was his immoveable gravity of coun- 
tenance, and invincible silence. He seined to have no 
more animation than the figure of Bed Poll in Peale's 
Museum, and his eye had not even the fire and ex-* 



* Dr. Baldwin and Mr. Boupland, were both of opinion, that it 
is a non-descript, and that it is erroneously designated pioralia 
gtandulota. They judge only from description, as the phtnt it riot' ft 
be seen ere n in the gmrdens as axuriosity. 
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pression of the dead image of the North AmericaiE. 
Eyety thing he did was with a slow mechanical 
morementy as if produced by machinery/ and not hy 
intellect; so that if the same thing had been le* 
peated fifty times, it appeared to me that there wonld 
scarcely have been a difference of a single instant in 
•point of time, or the slightest variation of gestnre. 
The owner of our vessel told me, that he had had him 
in his employment for two years, that although slow, 
lie was exceedingly Mthful and trusty. He told me 
.that every person in business made a point, if possible, 
to procure a Paraguayo; that th^ could all read 
'and write, were sober in their habits, and very humble 
and submissive ; of late years, in, consequence of the 
•state Qf things, they had almost disappeared from 
:<lie lower part of the river. In fact, it is chiefly by 
rthe' commerce with Paraguay, that the sailors of the 
Tiver are formed; as it was there, also, that the only 
-vessels used in its navigation were constructed. The 
greater part of the villages on the Parana, below the 
Paraguay, are composed of the civilized Guaranys ; 
liaturally a spiritless race, but rendered, if possible, 
«till more tame and submissive by this change of life. 
The storms of the revolution, have, probably, occa- 
sioned them but little uneasiness; they are, therefore, 
very indifferent materials for revolutionary purposes. 
I obtained, with difficulty, some answers to a few 
questions which I put to Paraguayo, respecting the 
navigation of the river. He said, that as the wind 
blew a great part of the year up the Parana and Para- 
guay, sloops used in its navigation, ascended with 
sails, that the voyage was long and tedious; it took 
five or six weeks to go to Assumption, the capital of 
Paraguay, about twelve hundred miles up; that there 
were many islands in the river, covered with wood. 
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near ¥rliidi they sometimes stopped and anchored for 
the nighty as they only navigated in the day time. 
That the borders of the riv^ fit>m Buenos Ayres to 
(Torrientes, seven or eight hundred miles^ are very thinly 
inhabited, but that the soil is fertile, and banks not 
subject to inundation. 

About day-bieak we found ourselves in the outer 
roads, about six miles from shore, where vessels of a 
larger sise are obligjed to moor, as the water is too 
shoal for them to approach nearer. A light fog rising 
socm after, prevented us from having a clear view of the 
city until after we had cast anchor among the smaller 
vessels, about half a mile from land. Phoebus at last 
lifted the curtain, and our impatient eyes beheld the 
celebrated seat of liberty and independence of the south. 
How different the thoughts which rushed across my 
mind from those which suggested (hemselves on my 
approach to Bio Janeiro ! There is no king here — no 
hereditary nobility — the power of the state is acknow- 
ledged to be in the people, and in no other. If this be 
their guiding star, it must in. the end bring them safely 
through, provided this be their motto. I care not for the 
present defects in the state of society, or the errors of 
government; the cause is a glorious one, and heaven 
will smile upon it. The public functionaries have been 
made, and can be unmade by them ; of how many 
countries of the world can this be said ? 1 own myself 
one of those who prefer the whirlwinds of democracy, to 
the stagnant pool of despotism. Never shall I again 
bdiold a scene more sublime ; a people not only strug-: >\ 
gling against oppressive power, but against the errors* '\ 
and prejudices of centuries, and for the happiness of 
myriads yet unborn; a people who have followed our 
example, who admire our institutions, and who may 
settle down in rati<mal and free government ; for I view 

Vol. I. R 
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even the possiiiKty qftuch d consimmaH0n, osmMmthSng 
^rtat. Yes, fhey are destmed to Inreak the ^chidBs of 
isIaTery, ignorance, and superstition in the south, as we 
haye in the north. 

I shall endeavour to give the reader a rude sketch of 
the city, as it appeared to us, a task inuch easier than 
to convey the moral impressions left on the mind« It 
stretches along a high bank about two miles ; its domes 
and steeples, and heavy masses of building, give it 
an imposing, but somewhat gloomy aspect. IinmemMi 

r ... 

piles of dingy brown coloured brick, with little vaif ety» 
heavy and dull, showed that it did not take its rise 
irader the patronage of liberty. Compared to Philar 

^delpiiia or New York, it is a vast mass of bricb piled 
up without taste, elegance, or variety. The housed 
in some placeil^, appear to ascend in stages; one story 
rising from the bottom of the bank, the isecond story 
leaving part of it as a terrace, and, in Ifte manueri 
where the building rose to three stories, a second t&t* 
race was left, besides the roof of the house, which is 
invariably flat. The whole has the appearance of a 
vast fdrtification. The streets at regular intervals, 
op^i at right angles with the river, and their ascent is 
steep. Between the bank and the water's edge, fliere 
is a space of considerable width, rarely covered by^ 
the tides ; a number of people were seen here present^ 
ing some appearance of the bustle of trade, while die 
border of the river, for more than a mile, was oo 
cupied by washerwomen, and the green sward coveted 
with clothes spread out in the sun. Between the sward 

\ and the bank, the earth is bare, but some poplar treed 
are planted with seats underneath,^ and this appears 



• I hayie oflfsn in the eyenings teen j;roup8 of tiie old Spaniards, 
(the word' old is used to distiof^sh the European from ih6 



te he a iSM of itiall or prcMetisid^. Tb^ pyojedte o«i 
into the water^ a long narrotr piei^ or whBrfy composed 
of a; ikass of stone and eaifli, S&A wldck is said to have 
eost tke king of Spain &a!f ^Aiillien of dollarsj^ dhe 
stotid iB3ed in its eonisfepaiJtioflb kavfl^ b^ bfongM 
ft6T6t tb^ Island of^ TltMht O^^da, at Ibe mkfMi of 1^^ 
frirugftfty; exeep&ig kt higH lidds, it by m MdMU 
i^iv«t9 the ptirpos^ fc^ wUcif it v^ uiten^ted. • To ft^ 
MAf ot UMa, looiio^ towa^s A^ dtf, at fli^ distance 
o€ a few hmidred ylbrds^ standi} Hi^ fort or castle, itd 
frails ^xtendii^ down t6 the Watei^s ^g^^ itnA ifionnted 
fHfh 'c^Uinoii. Itxit, as it Is not Iftely that an ^i^my 
"ifotdd iltfeinpt a landing in front of tlie city^ and 
aik iio" shi|»j^!ng thn atj[>pr6a6h? wi&iti gnii-sbot, it can hi 
df lifUid 4^onnace hi k miiitltTy point of ttow ; it is; 
k filet, ^^vkhoUt a gioHdM, eM the bMtMigs within 
kaire b6Mi isybc^^^ f6r i^nbifd oMces/ and the red* 
dtaofe df the viceroys under t&e old regime^ and of tlie 
iSri^etoM M hce the ti^volutf oin ; while ^ oannon ai^ 
tls^d ohl|r & firing sainted. Cehtiti^Is, however, are 
m^ p^^tStg the walls, and tiki bltt^ and t^ite flag 
waving oirer their Steads. Ab(iat a mil6 bcfoW this, 
fte high bank suddenly tendi^ liiward, leaving a vast 
tevei pl^, which serais 16 be paMly in cnltivaticm; 
and partly uli |^tnre grounds, inelosed in die mannef 
o#the «oiihtlf<j^, and through Which k stream, as larg« 
ail ' Hia Christiana, at Wifanington, enters the river; 
dtfoi:iiing a good harbour for thd smaller <Mrai%, as allK) at 
its month, where there is a kind of circular basin^ In 
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lii)ie|rican) collected here, or wandering aliout like Stygian gbotfts, 
^MHi i^ vdtOed iKitttttkiii^ tibeir todkn iAAA language 'eaiuMM 

iteaim^ *■'■ ''''■■" 
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looking ap the rirer to our right, the city temunates in 
detached seats and gardens. 

Our boat having been prepared^ I embarked witb 
lieutenant Clack^ Mr. Breeze^ the purser. Dr. Bald^- 
win^ and the owner of the fnalacabada. It was neces- 
sary to make some arrangements at the customrt^ouse, 
with respect to our baggage, to prevent unpleasant de- 
tention : Mr. Bodney and Commodore Sinclair de- 
clined going on shore. As it was low water, it was 
so shallow, that our boat, though small, could not ap- 
proach, we were therefore compelled to get into a cart^ 
according to custom, and to be thus ferried to shore, 
at least a hundred yards. These carts would appear 
in our country of a most awkw^ard and clumsy struc- 
ture. They are drawn by two horses; the wheels are 
of an enormous size, and the quantity of wood employed 
in the structure of the vehicle, one might suppose, would 
be a load of itself. I am told that within a fe>v yeaiB 
past, an English carriage or waggon-maker has estar 
blished himself in the city, and has already made a 
fortune by constructing carts and waggons on a more 
modem plan ; that his price, at first, for a common two- 
horse waggon, was five hundred dollars,, but since 
they have become in more general use, it has fallen 
one ha|f ; but it will be a considerable time before the 
present clumsy, and inconvenient machines, will be 
superseded. It will happen here, as in every 
thing else, that the progress of improvement will be 

On our landing, we found very few persons^^ the 
wharf, attracted, as might have been expected, by 
curiosity. The fact is, we had taken them by surprise ; 
and, as I afterwards learned, it was a source of some 
chagrin, that they had not had an oppo]rtunity of making 
some display on the occasion. It was natural to expect^ 
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that personages to whom the people attached so tnuch 
importance^ should make their appearance \rith some- 
thing more of parade. But I hope this disappointment 
was more than Compensated, by giving them a practieid 
example of the simplicity and humility of true repulv 
licanism, whicli places little or no importance in Hat 
xmtvnbd show or ceiemony, which is more properiy a 
cloak for emptiness and conceit, than any part of nSitive 
worth and dignity. 

Our fiiend was taken by the hand by a young 
officer, in a neat umform, and his manner gave me a 
very favourable idea of the relation in this place be- 
tween the citizen and tiie soldier. These two yowag 
men were probably educated together, and were play- 
mates in the same town; they had only embraced 
different occupations, one entering the counting-house, 
and the other the army, but without placing themselves 
in different ranks or orders of society. There was 
something of militia in the manner of the officer, which 
I cannot describe, which strongly associated itself with 
recollections of my own country, and very different 
from what I had witnessed in Brazil, where the mili- 
tary constitute an ordei as distinct, as if of a different 
race of men. There was no difficulty in making the 
arrangements before mentioned. While the boat re- 
turned to the vessel, I went in company "^ with the 
gentiemen before mentioned in quest of lodgings. There 
are several tolerable public houses, chiefly kept by 
fordgilSFs^ We succeeded in obtaining comfortable 
qnafters, at about the same price as in the cities of the 
United States. '^ 

I had no sooner been comfortably settied in my lodg- 
ings, than I felt impatient to take a stroll tiuH>ugh the 
town. The streets are straight and regular, like those 
«f Monte Video;, a few of them are i>aved, but hollow 

R8 
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dn the mSddie. Tbt horwes aie pretty gencaraUy t«P(# 
istoiies Ugfa^ with flat roofis^ and^ for die mb»t pHi^ 
plastered on tbs butsid^; ^f&ich/ witlidat doubf^ !«t 
ttrst^ ttpproved ibeir appeluriMioe, rbut by time jm^ 
ittbgleet^ tbe^* hAHie heb6me sim^idtM ahal^bgr^ ' JHWf^ 
^ do olegaht rows of iioildliigs as in IHiiladqlpUm 7^ 
^^vr Yof^/imk maiiy ine^spaoions^ and^caD iMw mp 
Wtfdi mote gqpnmd Hia^ wHli ni. The teason Of ttfa 
is, that they have large open courts,. ot'Taihifdas^Jll^ 
In iironil mA iear, wMchareicalled^lM^'oi. 3Hiefie')Mt- 
^c^ ai« tmt Ufcencnir ya»fls> enclosed hy It waU ot Tsili^ 
-fteir >difj^lHii)^sy for the molM ipait/'prdj^ly lOidinpose 
Ilhi«o:cOiitte<s(ed!1)VuldingSyfotiii^ as.maiiy eifles aC a 
-ili|uar6 ; itii^ iwall if !<te afljaiUnig ftowe uMdEJng mp 
%hi^«mfai.\^ die^ceptt^ p£/4te front teildihg 4faQio 
<fe agMe*wiQr> aiid the ^loonnr^ oaioither iiand, as'lWe 
^Uti^/lSffe' iiy'^fttibrsa;odciq>]l3df a^/placesiof ^^^^ 
mt/tchmXif coiqM^ rodms^ 'iflm roar UnUi^ 



4hb'didf»gf-h>(»A;i while tiiat rdn.ithe tififtj ar^tiksfrright, 
^aisltitiia^ Ha]^]^>) Is 1i»Si8ining r(^ 
^^fi<i ii» iisntil^'pavedwiihbriek, wdisoH^ 
liii^te, and ^%3 a >oobl and del^tful cplalce. '- rGmpb- 
'tfii^ arc( jntaited'itQrad iUb ?waHb, cfuid at; 
^te loa^bd wiih tlic^irrhiti Tfao hoases Imm te litfie 
-wbdtt 1^ '^si9ttfe''aboiitf1iidm>; botib . the :first andr-aeh- 
'<3€bd' ' floor k^Bfteg MckripavimQiitB ; /fin'tenginhSitarfe 
^h^relfoii^ «^]^vhi, ^togft^th»ri>wit& ihst anicaisiiiess ifinp 
^is iuigrj^:<6)^li^nt^^itlM Ofeib^'a^astchr, xdcrrnindi JeltTin 
^<i^r^{ti^s/>13iMiil^al<^d chimUes^^bat those ofikUehoid. 
<^t UI the %Mo^^/ 1ft^!i8'ar^ ik-ottigr^ting, Whinh 
projects about one foot; probably a reninantdf SplMfih 
-jeetiousf. iLt^ tliei4own;>4he>flaikadsft of 

'tt^ mf^,^i'iSi^j&i^^ <epeii 
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I do not know a worse situation in wMch an eAfwy 
coold b^^ than in one of these streets. It is not sar- 
,prisingy that a city so well fortified, should have so 
jeffectually resisted the army of twelve thousand men^ 
under general WluiloGk. The only mod^ by whlcK 
,^t coqUt he assailed^ would be by firs^ ob>taining a cogoor 
jlete Gpnunand of the country aroond i(> and of the 
ifyeriii fir^nt^ This would require a greater e^rt than 
Spain can make, even if she were to abandcm all her 
other colonies^ and unite for the special purpose, all 
the forces she is able to spare out of her Spanish domi- 
nions. . . V. 

But little attention is paid to tte cleanliness of the^ 

. .' • * 

streets; in one of the front stlr^ts,' where there was no 

• ... . ' . . ' . ■ . "^ . ' 

pavement, I observed several deep mud holes ; into 
thesoji dead cats and dogs are sometimes^ tbrownj from 
too much indolence to carry theip out of. the way. Thp 

>^ttp9c jAi^at Bio jFjomroj. Ftere. tl^ axe nme^ ^^.* 
I observed* howeverJIas J went alpng^ a number ;Qf 
convictfli,! ^^ ^ I took, t)iem to be» engaged in mending (be 
1^1^: p^a<;^3 alre^ la the^e. parjliculii^ 

!lwy¥:W*y/ »wdi wiiaii^ed,af.New ;OrJeaji^.;;jift^^ 
i^ ffwiy ^otherpcnnU*, I Qjpgrve^, a s*^? y^jf^"^^ 
Mance beiween the tv^ c^^. . I cw say but 1^ 
■^ pol^cpf yf^^ coB^pfl^ ^ . cw . tow^ ; but this pla9e 
,Ww5feste.^^ sliu greater «u]^i^ Bio ;^an^iw>i; 

apd ijuupiy inmorta^t improieiijients. that have been jn- 
trp^nc^ within a. few jws, past,, were pointed out to 
,1^ |;t li^ould be,wel|l» however, to bestow i^9me trpu- 
ide in cleaning those streets fliat are paved, and in 
,P^yWS.^ '^U. w w^ ^ ^ freeing the fro^a of ^heir 
Jhqusee from the quantity cff .dust ccJlected, wdber^v^ it^ 
dad a resting ]dace. 
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and of the people who freqtent it. And here, whettier 
fllnsion or reaUty, I had not walked far, before I felt 
myself in a land of freedom. There was an indepim- 
dence, an ingenuousness in the carriage, and an express 
sion in the countenances of those I met, which reminded 

• • • 

me of my own country ; an air of freedom breathed 
about them, which I shall not attem^ to d^ciibe. 
Ifelt the force of that beautiful thought of Moore/ in 
his Lalla Rookh ; 



:;l 



" . , ■ who with heart and eye» 

Could walk where liberty bai been, nor see 
The sbUiiog feet^prints of her deity ; 
Nor feel those |;o4-iike btreathii^ in the air, 
Whioh mutely, told her spirit had been there I'' 



I saw nothing but the plainness and simplicity of 
republicaniism ; in the streets, there were none but plain 
'citizens, iEUid' citizen sotdiers4 some oi* the latter, per* 
Mpy; shewing a litde of th^' coxcoinb, and otHers e^t- 
'Uibiting rattier a militia dppedrance, not the less agree- 
able to me oh that account ' In iact, I cotild almost 
Kaye faiided myself in* one of bur own towns, judging 
by the dress and appearaftce of the pedple v^hom I met. 
Nothing can be inote different than the populeltion of 
tins place, from that of Rid.' 1 saw no one beaiing tibia 
insigiiia of nobility, eiicept an' did crazy man, followed 
•by a train of roguish boysi TPhere were no palanquins, 
6t rattling equipages ; in these ' ^matters, there was mudh 
^ less luxury 6bd splendour -thiedi 'with tis;* Theieinales, 

< * r ■ 

instead of being immured by jeUo^y, are pehnitted to 

walk abroad and breathe the common air. Thi^' supreme 

. ' " . ■ * . > . 

director' heui- ho grooms, ^ntlein^n of the bed chamber, 
'"nor'any-of'tiie traiii which aj[)pertains to royalty, nor 

has his wife any maids of honor ; his household i!s more 
'|ilain thaii that of most of (he private gebtlieinen of 
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fortime in oar own country; it is true, when he rides ont 
to his country seat, thirty miles off, he his accompanied 
by haU a dozen horsem^i, perhi4[)S a necessary precan*- 
tion, considering the times, and which may be dispensed 
with on the retom of peace ; or perhaps, a remnant of 
anti-republican barbarity, which will be puiged away 
by the sun of a more enlightened age ; indeed, I am 
infonned, that the present director lives in a style of 
much greater simplicity than any of his predecessors. 

If I were to stop here, however, I should not give a 
faithful picture of the appearance to a stranger, of the 
population of Buenos Ayres ; the mixture of negroes 
and mulattoes, is by no means i«maikable, not a$ great, 
periiaps, as in Baltimore, and the proportion of the 
military, such as we might have seen in one of our 
towns, during the last war, with the exception of the 
black troops, which, in this city constitute a principal 
part of the regular force. But there are otiier figures 
which enter Into the picture, and give a different cast 
to the whole fix>m any tiling I have seen. The modem 
European and Noitii American civilization, and Twill 
add Soutti American, iviiiich differs but little from the 
others, was set off by a strai^ mixture of .antiquity 
and^aboriginal rudeness^ > Buenos Ayres may very justiy 
be ^compared to the bust of a very bei^utiM femaki, 
plaoed uppn a pedestal of nide unshapen irtone. Gceat 
numbers .of gmickoi,^ and- other country peqploy avp 

* Tli^ gandidi of thli fMvince differ 'from thMe of tfce 'Btwk 
CMehtali Thi degree ef dTfUAttcai they poMeiHr mty • 'be est^ 
meted 1^ the distuioe nt /vHuck Ifcegr live from the iiiett^pplis» and 
the fre^aeBcy^of theif iiiterco|ua|e ,with the people of the. town. 
TtfipUd gmacho .is ,almott a eerioiity eyen here— «*< The peace and 
commerce of fiaenoe Ajree, haTe a happy and c^mtmaally im*^ 
prdfing effeivt' iipoii Ilie iieigfabouring inhabitante 6f the pampas.*^ 
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Men m thib Btieeto, and: always on bofflebaek; ancl.iui 
Ibere pmmOAkxadYW^ pwsjioii jGoi; aiding, ibfi mmlm 
•of lioxies.ii very gieat The Eoropeaiimode of iQapairif- 
MniBg ii. ociDiuioiiaUy seen, but most usually, tt^ l>MdIe 
jttidiBaddle,;WfMild be r^^rdod as curiosities by ns. iT3m 
jBtinsajis of the .^oiroActt are so small, as to admit Uttle 
jMore tban\&e lug toe of tibe ridi^, wjbo makes arevy 
iprotesque iguxe vitti .bis . long flomng pom^^ 13iis i^ 
a kind of staipedjCottop, xur.wooUen rug, of .tihe mamfc- 
ifootife of: the. country, fine: or i>im9e, jtcooDding to. the 
qpnrse (tf ithe /oraarer, sotik fiothing Ji>ut a s^t.lA tUte 
$BuA^ .tiiHMigli which itejmdis tbriU[t,;,ait^ 
«dsn«ii perfeeOsT loose, JwsendUingiw^ 
£leck»; In .iain^.4^ ateitees tbe^itiQiaseeiof^a ^^smi^ 
'«Md iin hot wfother> isfttooAiw Ae saddle^ : It vi Also 
iSB&i faff 8^eping'50B, lU /tl)e JbdiaAs use^tbefe titlanket* 
iljt:l]e:pps8ible:.mfter a11> that Hiis singnl^dty of diyi«s> 
eray notJuakeoany greaA.^diffi97moe iu:^ 
isiiiothingt jremarkabtefin. 4ie ii?pm||^e:(ioti m. ; fefl^fiM, 
icatdqptingi^hQre.thefe lilt]^pepid to.be a Uttle>diaiBh fkf :<be 
ilbdiamii Theiie is. more >of i indolenoe^ and: iVOMmVi (if 
X may. usoi Hie .irdrd,).m tJieLie&pression.in Ibw cOMr 
tsn^noes, iand: Ma . .tmejMMh; .i^^iess of theif . ^i^eai^ 
fDee; ibut it mast/ be jmnelnbeKedy ttat weialfOi of Jbe 
Addli .aie leproac^hed byiJSmnpeaas for . cmr , caidees- 
iMss of tine, jiaqd ouff lasy liabils^; .Iliese^jpfiAof^ I 
;9«iieiaQy .pbiMryed, elusterilkliiab^a(v3tfae.l»«{pertfll«^ or 
grog «^»p^; ^^ whi^h a^^^ ^j^ gyy^t nmnhfira in the 

iU^ a94 ^)abiKr)>?; .they , fir^ftM^ ; A^ pawmse 

-on hedraebadLy while the Jmem of those, (bat 9m. 4is- 
^ inomited> contmue to stand ittili without; being ^t^ned, 
\as they are all taught to -do; and ehampkig the* bit. 
These carousing groups Would afford excellent subjects 
fpr . J^liBmish^ painters. The borses. though not of a 
large size, are all finely formed; I do ^^p^ |)^]|l^,t > 
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mngle idstaiM^ in which I did not lenmrk good' Umb9» 
and well fotnled head and neck. The faudms w»^ 
^xften'bftre footed and bare legged; ot^ instead otho^tg^ 
make nie of th^ skin of flie hind leg$ rf thehotope.; ^tlie 
jowt ^ansiwedng tlie pmpose of aheel, i^ ftuwphiQgift^ 
Jireiyclimpkk&ttdof ^nwaiErow^ .1: 

- Besides :the ohunsy carts of which I hft^ bf^^m 
spoken/ wd .the fCbt$s ot people that 1 ha^re jp^tf4f^ 
scribed^ iny aliaittMin 3^as attiMted by the appepumf^ 
tif the; gnoat Jax waggoiub ps^td ja the tiad^ wifh 4le 
interior. They are of an ^lormow W^ An4 /^fe^:^ 
xtipst clumsy ootitniwipf«B Im^agw^le^ ■ j l^e qr sJi^c. of 
•ttiese in a tin^, ate fMof^ttets (Seen ; loaning akpg th^ 
sti00t,!e» wheeb making. a:Mi9e Ukp 1iieigaMs^.<Mr 

hingeiS' of I Milton^ Pa^^^M^^^^i^^ Ijh^fr^ggcmc^)^*^ 
li^4ar to'pmr^ tbem/ftwi nit^kingtbi»dkiatiArli<H^ 

•Bs rtliAy say .M lAiimwip^to ^th^ ^o:?^^^ wili^iiir^ to 

:g«ntoral, > unooiawdnly In^e/iand the ifilicMrt r «Qmt /I > efiir 

«i^. : 19ttiir.yotRes> :iii^ parop^iitiom sneiiis potideMaSfas 

4he "mLdgm^ aiid'te/diDawiiig) pottmgsiiifmiddl.littriftp 

jramliidid Mrongl7:twisttd4 li&ilct, tiM^ 

/9f .gi^am^nott^steesiinnsed >fi»ri all ; A^K^fiflicps t<^tf<^ 

Tiagte; ^!Vo ^iMh ii^tb«se;eiminoiiis: ^»IM^ 

{femia%v>aiti£iastrtllmft iOseisitoteAiBWligiilK 

,withii loiigna^i6r.fM9AAn:)his.haaii>i)ud aIk^ |mA 

H HMiif iii irib jt itfsliiigspthertr isr athambaisiM cai»M at Imtt 

^A^ feet^ni,fing% rw>8ig^plle afe^^fibiilhing^fodi^i^ <tet 

fboeteosi ;>pair:\pf /^<fia;>^^3iHlioh\aMffi .i^lbmid ,ta;tlW Jwt 
% a-loag iMtenof '«riiliAdii(fai.o JOmI iiitaiprU be^wMa 
tiieidiffiirei* paiih foCimDn, ^.rend^»Mi nei^easaryhhy 
AeldfficriiyrQf^oBtauig «bdmI11, jrimv,- wlMm ifaotlMSts 
MBlB<|i» dWl.whidiiaauqbyMt to anddeariM 
driimr tidoBfe :JHB\s(afti dBi^e\^y<tlM^ l»atweaa»Aeiinaids 
«€)Ttto496co]id}|tfedr b^aolieD^) bdnf^^iallK) ;«nwd ^. wifli 
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a goad, with its point tamed backwards; there was 
something extremely ludicrous to me, in the appear- 
ance of this last; his bare, brawny legs dangling in the 
air, and nothing but a folded sheep skin to sit upon; 
yet content or rather inanity, was pictured in his counte- 
nance. Besides these two, there is a third on horse- 
back, armed in the same manner. If such an exhibi- 
tion were to pass through one of our streets, with its 
low and solemn movement and musical groaningg, I 
doubt not, but it would attract as much attention as 
half a dozen elephants. 

As this is the fruit season, a number of people 
nvere crying peaches up and down the street, but on 
horseback, with large panniers, made of the raw hides 
of oxen, on each side. Milk, in large tin cannisters, 
trais cried about in the same way, and as they passed 
la a tolerable trot, I expected every moment to hear 
the cry chaiq^ to that of butter*. As I moved along 
towaards the great square, a part of which is the 
principal market place, (immediately in front of the 
castle, or government house,) there appeared to be a 
great throng of people. I met some priests and friars, 
^"Imt by no means as many as I expected, and nothing 
Uke the number I met at Rio Janeiro. There are, per- 
haps, fewer monasteries and convents in Buenos Ayres, 
Chan in any Spanish town in ibe world. But, as things 
are very much judged of by com|Mrison, it is highly 
probable, that if I had not toadied at the place before 
mditioned, and had come ^directly here from one of our 
cities, I should have considered the number of regular 
and secular clergy very considerable. It must be 
constantly kept in view, that, in order to judge of these 
people fairly, we are to compare them with Spanish 
or Portuguese, and loot fU what they have been, not to 
Ihe state of tMngs in the United States. The dress 
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of the seculars when in fheir canonicals; is like that 
of the episcopal clergy, except that they wear a broad 
quaker hat. The monks and friars are easUy- dis- 
tinguished by their habit of coarse cloth or flannel^ 
girt round the waist^ and with a cowl or hood behind. 
In speaking of the Catholic clergy, we, who know 
little about them, are very much in the habit of con- 
founding these two classes. They are very differenty 
both in character and appearance. The seculars are, 
necessarily, men of education, and living and mingling 
in society, participate in the feelings of the people, 
and cannot avoid taking part in temporal affairs; 
The monks, on the contrary, are gregariom, not dis? 
persed tlirough the society, but shut up in their con? 
vents and monasteriefs, and not permitted to mingle in 
the affairs of the world. From the first, it is natural to 
expect liberality and intelligence, as well as firom other 
christian clergy, but. In the latter, it would not be sur- 
prising to find superstition and ignorance^ 

On approaching . the market place, as it was still 
early in the day, I found that the crowd had not enr 
tirely dispersed. There is no market house or stalls, 
except in the meat market, situated on one comer of 
the square which fironts on the plaza. Every thins 
offered for sale was ^read on the ground. I can itaj 
but little in favour of the appearance of cleanliness; 
dirt and filth appeared to have a prescriptive ri|^t 
here. One who had never seen any other than a Jphi- 
ladelphia market, can form no idea. of the conditioii 
of this place, To make amends, it is admirably sup- 
plied with all the necessaries and delicacies, that an 
abundant and firuitful country can afford. Beef, muttoUji 
fowls, game, 9lc., with a variety of excellent fish, 
were here in great plenty, and for prices, wliicb, in 
our markets, would be considered very low. Beei^ 
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pBltUctlmif, is exceedingly cheapo iemd of a superiw 

^Qtffity ; it is the universal dish^ chiefly xoasted* Absoi* 

httcl want is scarcely known in this coantry, any mote 

tibM with as. As 1 paij^sed by Ihe hucksters stalls, they 

pMMnnted a much richer display than ^ny I had beem 

ilceastomed to see. Here, apples^ gmpes, oranges^ 

pom^franates, peaches, figs, pine-apples, water-oielons, 

were mmgled in fair profusion. 

The plaza, or great square, is at least twicer as large 

as tile state house yard in Philadelphia, ^ad is aii^ 

^qoally dirided into two parts, by im edifice loi^ and 

loilr- whidi serres as a kind of baeaar, or place of 

Aops, with a coiridOT on each side the whole length, 

^fbith is used as a shelter for the itiaiket people; 

* ■ • ■ f 

A!t ttese shops or stores, which ate pretty wdt^iwp- 

j^Ued, (hey can make flieur purch^kses Withioot the 
trotlble of wandering through flie town. Hie splM^e 
bMween this and the fort, is (hat appropriated for tiie 
market The opposite side, which is nmcb laiger, is 
a kind of place (Tarmes ; and fronting (iie building just 
Spoken of, and which intercepts the view of the fort; 
tiiere is a very fine edifice, called the cabildo. Or town 
house, somewhat resembling that of New Orleans, but 
much larger. In this building the courti^ bold their 
scissions, and the offices are kept. The city council^ 
or cabildo, also sits here, and business of all kinds, 
relating to the police, is' here transilcted. Near tJie 
centre of tiie square, a neat pyramid has been erected, 
commemorative of the revohiti^ii, with four emble- 
matic figures, one at each comer, representing jtisfice, 
iiN^ence, liberty, and America, the whole ^idosed with 
ai fi^t iaifii]^. 

' Tbe shops, or stores, as far as I observed, iA my 
j^rambulation through tiie city, toe all cm a very smaH 
dcfde, and make ho shew as !n our towns* IHafbi^ aie 
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but few sigkis, and those belong cHefly to foref ghers ; 
such as sUstre, boteto, sapatero, de I/mdres ; tkyiot, 
bootmaker^ shoemaker^ from London. The greaf^fj 
part of tb^ trades which are now flourishing here; 
particalarly hatters^ blacksmitfis^ and many t){fiehr 
thiat I might enumerate, have been es^tablished since 
Che revolution ; the journeymen mechanics are chiefl;^ 
half In^ans and mulattoes. Hie wages of an Ame^ 
rican or £ngUsh journeyman, are higher than' In mf 
part of the World : fifteen hundred, or two thousand 
dollars per annum, I am told tx6 very commonly 
given. There are other squares through tJhie towtt, 
besides the one already mentioned, in which maikets. 
are held. 

There are also large yards, or ctnrrals, which belong^ 
to the city, and are hired to individuals, for tlie pur*' 
pose of confining droves of cattle. I o1>served several 
large wood yards, in wldch there were immense pil«s 
of peach limbs, tied into bundles or fiaiggots, together 
with timber and jSrewood brought from Paraguay, or the 
Bra:dls. 

In receding from t^e nyer towards the country, the 
streets wear a much more mean appeafiinbe, bein^ 
very' dirty, and apparently much neglected, while tlie 
houses seldom e:KCeied one story In height, and are buiit 
of brick scarcely half bUmt. In walking from the firont 
streets, we seemed to be transferred, at once, to sota^ 

■ a 

half civilized village, a thousand mileis in Hie interior. 
TEvery where in the skirts of the town, much of the 
Ibidian tace is visible, generally a very po<nr, haifUh 
iess, and indolent people. They commonly BpeUt ^ 
hothhig but Spanish, and but for thdbr complexioii) 
and inanimate countenances, they could not be difK 
tix^ished from the Ibwer orders of the Spanish Ame^ 
ricans, cfuch as the labourers, carters, countrymen, and 
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ganchos. It would be worth inquiring into the caiuiei 
why none of the aborigines are found, in this manner^ 
near any of our towns, which possess the population 
and opulence of Buenos Ayres. it surely does not 
arise from their having been treated with more kind- 
ness here, or more pains having been taken in their 
civilization, or, because the nations in the vicinity were 
more numerous? I am inclined to attribute it to two 
causes ; the first is, that the early settlers on this river 
were soldiers, and having few Spanish women with 
them, they were compelled, like the Romans, to pro- 
cure wives from their neighbours, which laid the ground- 
woriL for a more friendly intercourse between them and 
the natives, and this continued even after the flouridi- 
ing state of the cdlony enticed emigrants of both sexes 
from Old Spain. Or, it may be, that these Indians 
are of a less wild and untameable character than those 
of North America. But the principal reason is, the 
number of Indians that have found their wi^ hither 
from the missions of Paraguay, since the expulsion 
of the Jesuits, and also from the provinces of Peru, 
where they were a civilized people on the first disco- 
very and conquest. In forming our ideas of the abori- 
gines of South America, only by what we know of 
those of the north, we may be led astray. Against 
Indians and Spaniards, we have strong prejudices in 
the United States ; the man of sense should endeavour 
to rise above them. 

On my way back to the hotel, I met a party of 
twenty or thirty pampas Indians on horseback, who 
had come to town, for the purpose of bartering skins 
for such things as they wanted. They excited no 
curiosity as they rode along the street, although 
tricked out with their npsebobs and earbobs, and 
except the poncho, which they w;ore, entirely naked. 
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They were rather taller, and more square shouldered 
than ours, but their physiognomy was very nearly the 
same* 

At this season of the year, many of the principal in- 
habitants are still in the country, to which they retire 
for a few months, until the approach of cool weather. 
This is probably the most pleasant season of the year, 
but the climate is seldom otherwise than pleasant; the 
range of the thermometer rarely exceeds fifty degrees, 
and hardly ever rises within ten degrees as high as 
with us. In the vast plains, or pampas, which stretch 
from the margin of the river almost to the foot of the 
Gotrdilleras, where there is no shade or shelter, or next 
to none, the heat of the sun is said to be very oppres- 
sive ; travellers therefore lie by in the middle of the 
day. The habit of the siesta, which prevails so uni- 
versally in iMs coontry, is perhaps an excuse for this 
loss of time. It was now the hour here for this indul* 
gence, and the change from the busy populous city, of 
a sudden, to the silence and loneliness which takes 
place on these occasions, was peculiarly striking. 
The inhabitants generally dine between one and two 
o'clock, and soon after, retire to take their evening's 
nap, which usually lasts until five or six, at which 
hour the devotees go to vespers, or evening prayers, 
in the churches. I saw, however, a greater number of 
persons in the streets than I had expected, and I am 
told, that of late years, the habit has been sensibly de- 
creasing. It was formerly a saying, that during the 
siesta, none but dogs and foreigners were to be seen 
in the street. This is np longer true ; the increase of 
business and active employments, having a good deal 
broken in upon a custom, which could only owe iti 
origin to that indolence coiamonly proceeding from 
a want of incentjive to action. Such an incentive. 

Vol. I. S 
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must cetrtaiifly hliV6 been fiktnidliMl by the twtimi«ii< 
teenes of theft reVohrtityn^ mid by (he nitfnelriMi «toA 
important changes which it has produced. In yerflMt 
climates, as ih the West Inifi^, and Ih^ gteMU- fart 
of Soiith America, tfaet^ iiiAy be ^ome teitmi 'for 
thus reposing in tiie middle of the day; tfid kilfeiiM 
heat of Hie stm iendering it unpleasimt atid tflilii^roto> 
16 labont m the open fields, tod Ae ttttMlU| aind 
e Veiling affording them sufficient time to ^o AH diiir 
Work. Providence, perhaps, in eiqpiAliziiig the bMc^ 
of nature, has decreed, that people iitefe shotid bt 
cih^nmsci^ed in ttteir pursirits by the heat 0f Ite 
day, as in other countries by tiie cbldneiBs of the 
tHnter. Without such dispensations, ibe ^yiviMiMgeB 
Would be too gtieat x>n the side of the vraim olimoteii. 
The climate of Butoos Aytes, howelrer, is not sm^ 
As to lender h necess^Euy to avoid the snn in the hcM ^f 
the day. Ittesdmbles yerynineh that to the se^th^ 
the Mis^slppi, in onr Lo^inifiana ^strieK ^ TeJteAA^ 
aniio^gh not ^eilte so t<rarm in stnnmer, nor yet ^o <yol4. 
in winter. The soutfi-west Winds of fbt winter, are 
exceedingly piercing, although there is vc^y iseldom 
Sufficient cold to incrust the water wfOi iee, btlft HbSd 
frequent ndns which fall at this seasMi^ renders ft 
dimp and chilly, as at New Orlc^ans. iPbe clSttnte ^i 
tiie southern latitudes, although they ^ tkelt at^fd 
With the same degree, north of the 'ecjtettor, kk the 
eAstem heftiispfeere, ^tte yet severial 'decrees waiteter 
ftiAn fe North Americk. This place is situated- m "Slbeut 
thStty-^e 'dieigrees so^. And Ought therefore to 'cor- 
respond with iheclimaite of NorfofHt, But teSs H^^ild «s 
feft bete, thah in Cbacrle^on Or NeW litems. TMs 
Is ah iriipd^tant cdnsideration, with re^fi^t to thfe tefr* 
rftttfy ^f ^e reJiuMic, to the s<rtithWWd of tWs Jflac^. 
HoiinA, the hiiftoriafn of ^^tSffli, has tttfcen p^s to 'flis- 
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frort, in hk -woA, to wliMn I wroxdi nXer the ifmiiv 
the poBTalcnt id^a of due excessive ccdd of XHitagmla^ 
J ^tlMnk it faigUy pwbaUe, that as Hf^ sonlli as latitat 
^fty A^fsdCB, the dinate is al least as mild as Ikat of 
Phiiadel^iiia. Oa soom otber occasicmy \rbfBa I come 
to speak of the geography of fliis vast countiy, i nriil 
say moie o(alius sidiject. 

The day after we aniyed was Svnday, and tiie streets 
wfBfr^ orowded with people. I was very firequently le- 
scdnded of aqr fonaer place of residence^ Naw Orleans, 
wilk 4iie aoLceiktiom that the psopoition of coloured 
people is compamti^y Tsny smaU, but amongst the 
lower dasses I i»maiked a goeat n^aay 4>f Indian extsac^ 
t|oa; Ais was discMNrmnd in tilie complexion and §tai* 
teros. ^Ibe inhahitants geQeially aie a shaipe browner 
than tiioae ot Noith America ; but I fa^nr a gneat mpm- 
bar iwith good ^omplexieiis. Hiey are a handsome 
people J iEbey bare aofliing in Aeir appearance and 
cbpmcter, of that daJf^ Jealoas and Tevengefid dis^ 
pooitian/ we haye been in the habit joi attribwtii^ to' 
Spaniards, llie men diess pmttymach as we do, bat 
Ibe women me foad of iwearing black, wIm^ ifmy {^ 
abpoad. T|ie fiuhion a£ dress,^ ia-bath oBexes, I ajpn 
informed, has nstdeigone »greatimpioyenMBt,.sfaKe their 
iree interconme wilii strangers. ^Tbe old Spanasda, mt 
idumi these are ooasiderable numbo^, are easily- diiN 
tingoisfaed by their darker complexion, 4tbe sAndied 
shabbiness <kf * tiwir .dress, and Ihe mosose and snrly 
expression of coimteiifmce : thi& arises, from their being 
treated as a sort jo£ jbws, by those wbom £bey were 
wont to CQnsider as ^;ieatly tteir inferiors. Ttiey m6 
also.distBigaishedl>y not mounting the blue ai|d nfldte 
coduida, wtich is omiiwrsally ipom Iiy4he citbens 4)f>^ 
Ibe ^rq^blic; The .same *n«nber of jCUnese^ c<»id 
searcdy-fenn a elassmovedifl^tiaat framiflie seat nf Hbm 
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CiNOuaunity. There can hardly be a greater aflfront 
offered to an Americano del Sud, than to call him a 
Spaniard. A yoBng fellow told me, in a jesting way^ 
that the monks, firiarsi and Spaniards, were generally 
old, and would soon die off, which he said was a great 
consolation. 

I went round to several of the churches, of which 
there are ten or fifteen throughout the city; I shall not 
trouble the reader with a description of them, as by re^ 
ferring to books he can learn their names, and the years 
in which they were founded. All T shall say is, thieit 

/"those I saw, were immense masses of buildings, parti- 
cularly the cathedral, which of itself covers almost a 
whole square. The internal decorations are generally 
rich and splendid, and the pomp of catholic worship is 
displayed here, pretty much as it is in other parts of 
the world. My attention was more attracted, by the 
crowds of beautiful women, going and coming to the 
churches, and the graceful elegance of their carriage. 
Th^y walk more elegantly than any women I ev^r 
saw. They are se&n usually in family groups, but ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, seldom attended 

^by gentiemen. There are usually a few beggars about 
the church doors, all blind, or decrepid with age. I 
am informed, there are two convents in the city, but I 
did not go to see them, as I was told the nuns were aH 
old and ugly. 

A very animated and martial scene was presented 
to me, by the exercising of the regular troops, and civic 
militia. The black regiments made an unconunonly 
fine appearance, and seemed to be in a very high state 
of discipline. Hie civic militia is said to be fully as 
well trained as the regulars. I saw several very fine 
bands of music. A battalion of slaves, consisting of 
five or six hundred men, was also mustered, .and (hen 
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marched to one of the churches. With all these Hmgn 
going on^ the city exhibited one of the most animating 
scenes I had ever 'Mritnessed. They are certainly a 
more enthusiastic, and perhaps warlike people, than 
we are; if they possessed, witti these qualities, by 
way of ballast, something^ of our steady habits, and 
general stock of information, I think they would neatly 
equal us. 

In the afternoon, in company with Dr. Baldwin^ and 
a gentleman with whom I became acquainted, I re- 
solved, if possible, to breathe the air outside of the 
city; and being pedestrians, we resolved to take it ob 
foot, though horses might have been had, eittier to frfijr, 
or hire for tiie trip ; the difference in price for these 
two modes of obtaining them, does not quite bear the 
same proportion as with us. It would have cost qb> 
probably, one dollar and an half, or two dollars, for 
the hiring, wiiile a very good hackney might be bouj^^ 
for ten; but then it would cost, at flie livery stable, 
three or four dollars a week to keep him. 

We directed our course up the river; the doctor was 
very anxious to reach the open fields, for tiie purpose 
of pursuing his botanical researches, and I was equally 
desirous of reaching some high ground, wh^ice I 
might have a better view of the city and its environs* 
We passed through a large square, the greater part of 
which is occupied by an extensive circus, open at the 
top, called the toro, or place for bull fighting. It is"^ 
capable of containing a vast concourse of people. But 
I was glad to hear that this barbarous amusement is 
fast going into disrepute, and that few of the respecta- 
ble people now attend it. It is not surprising, that it 
should have been a place of fashionable resort, when 
it was attended by the viceroy and his court, wiA 
much show and parade. Under the revolutionary go* 
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Teakilieiitof it IM been ^soitvaMtkttaceA^ and shoidd 
«i]r iMinbdr of the' goyentmeiit attend it, he Bungfes 
in the erowd of oi&zenHi. But there nfay be a still 
better rtason; these are amonght the coiitritaiicee of 
ni^narchy^ to witibdrAW thb attention of ItiB snbjeeta 
from tiUB([(^ that really eoncMi thmi. The nlinds of 
tbeae jfeople ord nbi^ tdmed npon milch hiore impoiv 
tant objects than bull fights. But the custom still 
fMovails^ kM it Iv^otdd be unpmdc^t at once to aboHsh 
it; ifi tbiSj; as in other mattl^rs> tllo ntf(bnner rii6nld go 
to work \tith a eantious hand. As l€ht id now heatly 
oyer* I am infotiBed that the eil^ns and the theafaro^ 
^n to opdii n^t we^. I Will here meiititm «£&other 
instance of tefonb^ which doei$ honour t6 the piekent 
ditector* Tim is in AolisUng thd. silly cnstdmwhieli 

^pteyailed hetfe; as well as at Bio', of ttirowing wax, 
btflls filled with wat^, lit pebple in tlie street^ during 
tifree 49ffs, At the end oi* eommeneemeUt ^f liie carai^ 

' yalj; I do not recollect which. He isffectbd it by a sim-^ 
pie appeal through Hae inedium of the iiewq[lapers> tO 
their gbod seUse^ and their regard for those ittanhers^ 

V which distinguish a polite from a IMurbarous people. 
We continued our walk about two Biiles beyofid 
the town> but appeared to be no nearer flie open fields, 
being completely etelosisd on all sides, by what are 
here called quintds, which are larg^ gardens of sete^ 
ral acres, with abundaiice of fruit .trebs and yegetables« 
Many of these are oWned by the inhabitants of the 
city, but they chiefly belong to pebple, who make a 
living by attending the matfcet There are tery fevr 
of those nelit dwellings wMdi are seen about our cities; 
the houses here ate chielly smW, and built of y^ry 
indifferent brick. The grape yine, howeyer^ with wbieli 
they are fond 6( adorning their houlBeti, had to me a 
yery pleaisin^ appearance, particularly when loaded 

'; '- 

«7 >. < 
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ihm ei^quisite fruit. We stepped uito oi^^^ \f her^ 
Qur ftiend was ac;qaw4^d^ and were received witli 
much politeness and civility by the inhabitants ; their 
countenances seeming to brighten up^ when told ^e 
we]:e Americans of thp north. They tr^at^ us witb 
fine peaches, pears, grapes, and n^elop^. Instead of 
pajes, or fences^ hedges of the prickly fi^^ a^i^ ^^y^- 
riably used, which a^ planted on tb9 mouiid Qf ^9^^ 
thrown up in digging the ditc|i on the outside. Tbi? 
soil is like that of out besi riypr bottoms, and its par- 
ticjes axe so ^ne, tba); (he road at this Sl^^spn of the jf^ 
is intole^^bLy dusty. 

On our way back to tawn» aur fiiend inducj^d U9 tp 
i^tpp at a spacious mfmsion> wh^e there resided a gi^n- 

t}eman whom be knew, napoied La ilpcca. This genr 

' • • • , •. ■ 

fleman's estaUisbment foi^ns a prpnilnQnt e:s:cepljojgi 
to wb^t J have just bpen describing; H^ grounds ar§ 
surrounded by a brick wal|; his buUdiogs, gardeps^ 
&c. all upon a rnort^ /^:i^teyDuiyLye ^cale. Wfi entered 
through a lofty gate-way, into a sps^cious court. The 
servant informed us that his master, with sev^r^l other 
gentlemen, was on the terrace at the tpp of (he house, 
and at our request conducted us up. I >va9 glad of 
the occasion, as I was told that there was a very fine 
view from this plaqe. W^ were treated by La Itocca 
with great attention, and ^e found him a ms^n of libe- 
ral and enlightened mind. He is a native of old Spaiu^ 
but has beeqi naturalized^ and has taken an a^ctive pitrt 
in the revolution. He pointed out to y^ a be^tutiful 
grove of olives, which he had planted after the Spa- 
nish ^system, which fori)ade the cultivation of this In- 
valuable plant, had been abolished* The other gen- 
tlemen who were with him, were his nighbours, na- 
tives of the country, and were sensible and well in- 
formed. I learned firom them, that our arrival had ex* 
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cited great interest throughout the city, and that many 
c^phjectures as to our object were afloat. They seemed 
all to agree, that nothing of an unfriendly nature could 
be expected from our government, and seemed to be 
very much hurt at the unfavourable impressions 
which had been made in the United States as to the 
state of things in this country, by publications in the 
Newspapers. They said that they had no right to 
expect any friendship or sympathy from us, if their 
institutions were really so vile as had been represented. 
They said, it was natural to expect, that as their 
enemies were not able to subdue them, they would en- 
deavour to ruin their character ; and for this purpose, 
they would seize and magnify every real, or alleged 
error, or misconduct. La Rocca here drew an am- 

mated comparison between the state of things in Spain, 

» ■ • ,■'... 

and in this country, highly favourable, as may be sup^ 
^osed, to the latter. He told me it was their' inteiation 
to establish a government as Nearly resemblmg that 
of the United States, as circumstances would permit. 
He inquired, with a considerable eamestneiss, as to 
the truth of a report of Our government having endea- 
voured to obtain a cession of territory from the king of 
Naples, and laid great stress on the circumstance of 
our having no colonies, and from the nature of our 
constitution, not being permitted to have any. He 
said it was impossible for them to repose ftill confi- 
dence in the friendship of nations holding colonies, and 
they were sorry to see us deviating in the slightest 
degree from what they understood was with iis a 
fundamental maxim. If we could have colonies in 
Italy, we might have them in America, in Africa, and 
in Asia.' 

As the house stood upon ground somewhat more 
elevated than the city, and not more than three hundred 
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yards from fliii river, fhere was a very extenMve hori- 
zon in every direction. In a clear day, Colonia/ on 
the opposite side of the river, is visible froi^ this place ; 
but at present, as the atmosphere was somewhat ob- 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ 

scnred, and a stiff north-easter blowing, nothing was 

' • " ■ « • • • 

presented to the eye but a vast expanse of water, the 
Mosqueto fleet of sloops, and small coasting vessels^ 
tossing about below us, -and those of si laiger kmd 
anchored in the outer roads ; the whole having a very 
dreary appearance. On the land side, we deemed to 
look over the city, which covers an extent of groUfid 
nearly as great as Fhiladdphia, With quintas up and 
down the river, whose variety* of fruit trees, wifli liere 
-and there a Lombardy poplar intermixed, exhibited^ a 
very lively and pleasing appearance; while to 'ttit 
wcj^tward, at the distance of a few miles, there seems 

.1****' • ■ •» 

to be a boundless waste of pampas, or grasdjr plains, 
without a tree or shrub. The whole populatibn of thie 
country is not greater than that of flie city. In fact, the 
real limits of the province ar^ exceediiigly circttin- 
scribed. About forty miles north of tMs, is a laJrge 
village called Luxan, at which the road braiiches off 

• • • 

for Cordova and Mendoza, there commences a line of 
presidiosy extending southerly across the Salado to the 
river Colorada, which marks the southern boundary 
of the province. This line of posts was originally es^ 
tablished for the purpose of protecting the settlements 
from the incursions of the wild pampas Indians, who 
were then a most dangerous and formidable enemy. 
But of late years, they have ceased to be dreaded, 
and their incursions have only for their object, 
stealing cattle and horses. Whilie I am upon this 
subject, I will say something as to the manner in 
which the population is distributed in this country, 
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intoBding to ralarge on the subject on i^oiat Ubu0 
occaoen. 

Undw the viceroyaltf , a line of two handled ^nd 
fifty miles murtb and soqtb> and % hundred miles east 
and wes^ would haye included the whgle' population 
<tf the province ; but this was distributed in a manncar 
singularly unequal } some parts being as thickly inha- 
bited as 0ie neighbourhood of Philadelphia, and the 
fest as wild as the plains of the Missouri. Since the 
ipevolution^ the fironti^ has been considerably extended* 
imd this province^ as well its the others of the WQ^ 
Which have been exempt firo.m the immediate deraa- 
tattona of WMT, ha¥e had a cimsideiable increase of inb- 
babitants. The city of Buenos Ayres^ and its vieinity^ 
ptobably t^ miles square^ contains about seventy 
Uipusand inhabitants; the villages of Luxan^ Ense- 
nada; Las Conchas, and a ibw others, with their cir- 
enmscribed vicinages, may contain from two to five 
thousand, and as the whole population does net exceed 
one faun^bed and five thousand, all the remainder of 
the province is left for. the rest, not exceeding fifteen 
or twenty thousand in number. Immediately around 
the towns and villages, are the quintas of which I 
have spoken, chiefly appropriated to the raising of 
vegetables and fruits ; next come the larger farms, or 
chacras, where wheat, Indian com, and barley, are 
raised as widi us ; but according to a very difierent, 
and as far as I can learn, a very inferior system of 
agriculture. These have not the^ same aversion to 
neighbourhood, as the old Virginia planter, who de- 
clared, he never would wish to live so near as to hear 
the barking of his neighbours' dogs. The mode of 
cultivating the earth, of enclosing their grounds, and 
their rural economy in general, would furnish many 
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ewAouutopkBi bikt ttmni 1 rniut waiy»' for Ike preaUt 
Tht s6il is, tmddutttedly, tte fliMt in thd wOrM; but 
tbiof labour tiader gr^at disadTutageS' fiwa a defr* 
dMcy of water, aA the streasni, wlmh are n<rt 'mune^ 
iWB, are q^t to go dry in miilii^. Thoy ve therefere 
iiOfiipelled to mike reservoirt tbx tile receptldti of ndo 
mrMm, Wbea at too great m distance fiom tiio riTcnr* 
nidr crops ar0> notwiUiBtaadihg, superior to ottrs, 
Md ale rawly knoWn to faU. In tte nklcaltiTiated 
triste which spteads around thoae spedis of dti« 
Utation, ike wliat we called fhe mtancim, ot graadng 
laftiis, wbich coastitMe tiie principal fortimei of flie 
fftih, and are of Tarions dimemdoni^ some as large as 
Olff townsUp^ or even conirties» Thdy haVe froili 
iwisity lo Mtty fhonsand bead of cJettfle, on one of 
fliese estates. Befell the revolution, they were vnr^ 
Ined at about one dollar fbt etery head of ciitfte ; 
tift the land ytM scarcely taken wto tiwr aecomit 
Since that peri6d> tiie value of both has indre thaa 
doubled. From this, it will be seen, that a gracing 
Am in the Opeloussk, of ten or flftecai thousand head, 
tulued at ten doltars each, is worth as much as an 
effdMcut here of ffity fliousaiid. Tbm care of these 
is consigned to those half horse half men, of whom 
I have alresdy spoken, under the appellation of 
gauchos. 

Since <iie revolution tikere has been a muth greater 
deposition to setfle in the country Umn formerly; 
arising, no doubt, from the enhancfed price of the 
produce of the sml; and also from the greater safety 
from Indian depredations. Wtether the people con- 
sider themselves more secure in tlmr tides, I 2^hall not 
take upon me to say ; but I am assured tliat no un- 
easihess, or fear, prevails as to their safety from 
Spimiili invasion. La Rocca, aiud Ids friends, inquired 
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vnth considemble eagerness about the Eoiopean <&■!•* 
graticm to the United States^ ¥^ch they U>oked ojKMX 
aiB an increase of wealfii and strength^ the acquisition 
of which they appeared to envy us. They said that 
every inducement was held out by the goveinment and 
people of this counliy, to Europeans who were disposed 
to emigrate ; that lands were offered gratis, with ox^ 
and the implements of husbandry, to those who wish ta 
bultiviate the earth. In reply, I told them, that these 
was little or no emigration to the United States during^ 
Otir revolutionary war, aiMl even for some tinie after- 
wards, in consequence of the country beingengaged ia a 
war for national existencoi the success of which .was 
doubtful ; and even after it was no longer &o, our ^le- 
mies persisted in believing that we could not establish a 
government. I. told them that if they could satisfy the 
world oil thiese two points, as we had done, they wduld 
have as many emigrants as they could desire, as their 
soil and climate, held (Out even greater inducements thaa 
ours. 

On the Monday after our arrival, it was determined, 
on the part of the commissioners, that I should wait on 
Mr.'Tagle, the secretary' of state, and request an inter- 
view on their behalf. 

I accordingly went in company with our consul, 
Mr. Halcey. We found at the entrance of the fort, 
a centinel, and a guard of a few men ; although every 
person is permitted to pass without being questioned. 
To me, as an American, the circumstance of seeii^ 
bayonets stationed every where, was far from being 
agreeable. In our happy country we stand in no 
need of such barbarous usages. This military show 
about the director's residence and the offices of govern- 
Inent is, however, but a remnant of the pageantry of the 
viceroys. There is, indeed, much more of it dis- 
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played^ as I have myself frequently witnessed^ by the 
Spanish or Portuguese governor of some trifling dis-» 
trict. 

in going to the office of the secretary of state, we 
had to pass through several others, in which a num-> 
ber of clerks were engaged ; the appearance of system 
and regularity, which prevailed, would not lose by a 
comparison with ours. We found the secretary 
immersed in business, at his desk. I stated to him 
the occasion of my visit, and at the same time pre«> 
sented a newspaper, contaimng the president's message, 
in which the objects of the mission were succincHy 
set forth. I stated to him, that the commissioners were 
desirous of waiting on him, and wished to be in* 
formed at what time it would be convenient for him 
to receive them. He replied, in the style of Spanish 
politeness, that he was always at their disposal, and 
insisted upon my naming the time at which he might 
be honoured with their visit; the Wednesday following 
was therefore named by me. He is a small well s^ 
man, about forty years of age, of a dark com^ 
plexion, . with a keen penetrating eye. He has the 
reputation of considerable abilities ; he is considered 
a very able and eloquent lawyer, and has been a 
judge of the chamber of appeals. Judging from his 
phfiiognomy, I should say that he possesses great 
native sagacity, and quickness of discernment. He 
bame into office under Alvarez, and ha3 continued in it 
ever since. 

Our arrival produced a great sensation through the 
city in all classes of people ; it was every where the 
subject of conversation, and gave rise to much sur- 
mise ; for some days it in fact engrossed all the public 
attention. A small incident will sometimes speak 
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wore th^ti Hmv ^ ^ thoasand times f^wnter iiqiiorfr 
aace. Jn passing by the pywmi, in the gtwi aqmntji 
I observed, that some preparations had been makiftK 
for an apptoadnng iUummatipn, on account of Ike de- 
ckratiw of independeBuQe by Chili; I fisLed a littta 
Wy If ho was playing aboat it, whftt was tbe me^niBi; 
«f these preparatimis ? '' P^r la /uncUm;'^ ** gw 
fimcwnf'* ^^ Xjafimcion d$ los dipuiado$,'* said Im pf^* 
HMy, us If snipiised atmy ign^ance, '' 4e la$ 4^<a^«s 
que hnn llegmio d$ la Ammcm del marte"^ J. haine iiq 
dwbt> the g^tienMttent and titnQ piepple, wjjl mak^ A§ 
«ost idf the ms^i^n, and it wiil of?ta«|ly hiivf # neioit 
pfH¥iBrfiil adoisii uiflnence on the caiui^e of SNputh Aanef^^^ 
And what is this moral effect f SUstoiy and j^xfifm^oB^ 
anliciently ^^bew Ibftt it is greot^ wbatevieir may jbe ^ 
eawe. Man is a moral agent, gpveraed by ii^Ui- 
timipe, mA wged forward by Ibe impulse of his <^* 
lifs and passioiis. This is itbe fiMjuatain imd sfjcs^^ fi^f 
his strengtb and pfmer. Ml Ae worth and ^HfB 4^ 
man, in society. Is made up <ef honour, chamcter, esti* 
mation, and opinion. 

StiU It is asl^ed, whait tJb^ morfl effect can be? 
I am smrprised tbat aiiy one should not be a^ble to 
eonceive iji;, and it is one 4)f those things that we 
feed impsEitimce in walysloig. None but sainjts and 
saTf^es ace absolutely beyond the sphere 4^ tbis 
mcpral inimence. In bemg notic^ by a respectable 
nntton^ ihese f^i^pie ai^e led to think, that tiieir wdnons 
contest is at last drawing to a close, and that the world 



* '* Per the cekjbration :" « Wh»t oek)brafi<m)r •^ Tim wjc- 
bMtioB of the >^te|wtiei*»ito dqmtiei iwho .fa«v$ mrifii^ 4i^i^ N^ii) 
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begins to took iipoti their cause as jwt. And in Ikd 
Itaigliage of Sbalcespeare, 

** Thrice is he armed, who hath his quarrel just.*^ 

hi a word^ it tevtds to rouse the despondenl^ to fix (he 
imvtting, and dkpose all to contribute moM cheer* 
fiiHy to tile preservation of that wlmA has been thus 
enbafefced in Tsiue. l%ey will be more fxoad of ivfaat 
ttiey hiave done^ Ihejr mil be more v/«iichful of Ihe 
dmiweter e€ dieir country, and they will mabD infi- 
nitely gfWter saioifiGes and exertions for its ifiitnro 
pMsermtiien. Sach is the uBportamee whidi these 
|ieople attach to tike sfanple acimowledgnient of their 
go^etaateixA, that I sfaieerety beHeve, <tliat them is 
hardly a man amcng the]% ^o would not give half 
be is worth, Itoit it shoald take place. And yet» ubh 
accompanied by aid «nd assistance, one ts»uld sup- 
peae it trowAd do them but little good, hurt they thudi 
elherwise; they iMek it places them upon h^ker 
|^uiid#'tod StreiM^theM their caiKse; HiutJ^^mUm iMf 
is strength,' 

The commissiMMxs, on the day appoJBted, paid 
tfadr yeq[>6Cts to Ifae secretary ef^tate, and Jlr. Hodney, 
lifter stating ttie objects of tise mission, expcessed 
the wishes of faSmself and associates, to wait on the 
snprmne director. Hie -sefivetary stated, that Ae gn- 
veHnnent was Mghly gratified by this notice, iftoai a 
ntttion of so high a character as ours, ansl be ofieied.his 
idn4ces to acconpaay &e oonwnissioaecs on iheir >visit 
to the <Mef ^nagil^lvate. 

AccOit^Rngly, the next day, about noon, wae set tiff 
to pay this visit of caemoay. On appioaching the 
fort, we found several hnndved of ^e ^most respeot- 
aibde^itiaens ^awa togeflier by the interest of the oc- 
cfs^i^n, tbeir ttiMi^ ^peasance, and idemeanoar, was 
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like that of persons of the same rank of society in tbci 
United States. Nothing I had yet seen gave me so 
high an opinion of the population. We found also, 
considerable numbers inside the fort> and crowding 
the entrance to the director's apartments. I can giyqi 
no idea of the pleasure which seemed to be depicted ii| 
their countenances. They all bowed to us as WQ 
passed) and said more by their smiles and their looks, 
than they could have said^ if each one had pronounced 
an oration. In passing through the different offices, 
to that of the secretary of state^ we saw a great numr. 
ber of civil officers and functionaries^ drawn t(^etl|^r 
by what appeared to be no common holiday^ and who 
showed us the same marks of respect. The secretary 
now joined us^ and led us up stairs^ to the apatt- 
ments occupied by the director. We passed through 
a large hall^ where we saw fifty or sixty officers^ of 
the regular and civic troops^ all in splendid uniforms. 
They arose as we entered, forming a line oa each 
side, through which we passed. In the adjoining 
apartment, we were met by the director, who, with the 
ease and affability of a polished gentleman, advanced 
to meet us, and requested us to be seated. He seemed 
to be upwards of forty years of age, his stature 
about the middle size, a little inclining to corpulency, 
and upon the whole, his appearance commanding and 
dignified. His address and manners were those of a 
person accustomed to the best society, equally re- 
moved firom coarseness and affectation. It was easily 
discoverable, that he was a man, who had been long 
accustomed to act a distinguished part in Ufe. He 
certainly looked like a person who might be chosen 
by a nation for its magistrate, and no stranger could 
be surprised at seeing such a man at its head. 
Though a native of this place, his father was a Swiss, 
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vrho settlied in this country as a merchant in early 
youth. His complexion is fair, with blue eyes; his 
countenance' expressive of intelligence and humanity. 
He has the character of great application to business, 
and of that temperatei energy, so essential in revolu- 
tionary times. Some, with no better opportunities of 
judging than myself, but possessing much deeper pene- 
tration into the secret workings of the human heart, 
could discover, that, like Belial, all within was false 
and hollow; but I must honestly acknowledge, that 
for my part, I could not. 

After the usual compliments, and some conversation 
on general topics, Mr. Rodney repeated, in substance, 
what he had said, with respect to the object of the mis- 
sion, to the secretary the day before. 

On this, the director replied to the commissioners, 
as follows: He declared, that for his country, and for 
himself, he entertained the highest sense of the honour 
conferred, by this friendly notice on the part of the 
government of the United States. " We have long 
• since been aware," said he, '* that the most friendly 
feelings and wishes existed towards us, on the part of 
your country and government. We have ever re- 
garded your country with enthusiastic admiration. 
We appreciate fully its high character for justice, 
disinterestedness, and sincerity, and it is beyond the 
power of words to express, how gratifying to us all, 
is this proof of its good wishes. That there should 
exist a real and unfeigned friendship and sympathy 
between us is natural. We inhabit the same portion 
of the globe, our cause has been once yours, and we 
are in pursuit of the same objects, which you have so 
happily achieved. 

'^ You will see many things amongst us, to excite 
your surprise. We are a people who are Just begin- 

Vol. I. T 
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tnng to be. We have had great difficnltiea to 
counter^ and have laboiured under extraordinary diiad- 
vantages. 1 feel coofid^dt^ however^ tiiat when you come 
to be better acquainted with our coimtry^ you wffl find 
that the most ardent love of liberty and indepein- 
dence> pervades every part of tiiis community ; that in 
ptirsuit of these great objects^ we are all united^ imd 
that we are resolved to perish^ so<mer than sunender 
them. At die same time, we must confess with deep 
regret> that dissentions still prevail between different 
sections of this republic, and which have unfortunately 
placed one of the most important portions of out counftry, 
in the hands of a stranger. 

'^ With respect to the objects of the mission, I am 
anxious to meet the wishes of the commissioners in 
every particular. I hope all forms of diplomacy may 
be waived ; that all commumicattons may be heM as be- 
tween friends and brothers; that, whenever it may suit 
the pleasure or conv^uence of tiie commissionaB, tibey 
will address themselves personally to me, or to Ihe 
secretary of state, who will always be found at leisure • 
to attend to them." 

Mr. Rodney, having made a suitable r^ply to this 
address, of which I have given the substance, we took 
our leave. 

In the course of the forenoon, a General Ascnenaga, 
and some other officers of distinction, made their ap- 
pearance, for the purpose of returning our visit to the 
director, as I understand to be the custom on such oc- 
casions.^ The general made a Icmg harangue. 



* I could not distioj^uisb between officers of fhe regular forces, aiid 
those who were only of the civic militia, the latter being in the hafbft 
of wearing their uniforms maeh more commonly ^aii is iisnal with us, 
^ich glTes the community more of a military ^^ast 
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4id Mt amoont to Biuch^ nad tiien (tDtJk ids laam. 
JSb^otly aftei, «» 'iveve (irait^ iw by the ^ity ccainid)> 
M cabildo^ aad * iminbiar .of otijjiQr gMtiijanieii of 4iA- 
tiaction, andamoecist tiieoi^ a. vary seo^iU^ and wteUi' 
^eiit naoy •GaBOuiB, ihe secnBtargr iof the ilireasnry. Hie 
-MK^rzaalioii^ of icoar&e^ om ttese ace^usdoiis, was -wny 
general. They were all, however, eompflweiitary lx> 
oiir countiy, whUb t)wy>ap<dEe in a very hnmble naaner 
4jf -the state 6f tilings in ^ek o»q|. 

In the eveitiQg, a guard ei iionour juad a }iand of 
music, <with the baiim Olknbiifg, :a ^Geiman oficer, in 
4k^ serfioe of the ttpuh}ic> and aome ^her offioeKf, 
flnaAB ifieir iappearanoe in the patio. It was 0vf li to 
Jbe Bi&derstood, tfaa.t Ihey kad come by the orders of the 
director. They were politely ieceive4 by die com- 
missioners, but it was suggested in a delicate manner, 
that the guard could not be accepted. Upon this, it 
withdrew, but the band continued playing for several 
hours, and during that time, the patio was crowded 
with ladies and gentlemen, and by a great many that 
could not with propriety be ranked under either of these 
denominations. 

The dismissal of the guard was thought of sufficient 
importance to merit an explanation with the director. 
Mr. Rodney, and Mr. Bland, accordingly called upon 
him the next morning for this purpose. Mr. Rodney 
was going to state the circumstance, and the apology, 
when the director requested permission to anticipa|ie 
what he was about to say. He said he was perfecfl|r 
aware of the motives of the commissioners in declining 
to accept the guard. It was not offered under any idea 
that it was necessary for their safety, but that, accord- 
ing to the customs of the country, it was one of liie 
modes of shewing respect to distinguished strangers ; 
who were, however, perfectly at liberty to accept or not, 

T2 
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according to (heir pleasure. He said, ihat in order to 
. satisfy his fellow citizens, who were desirous that every 
' attention should be paid to the commissioners, as well 
as for the purpose of gratifying his own feelings, he 
was anxious that no mark of respect should be omitted. 
He had discharged his duty, and satisfied the expecta- 
tions of the public. 

If I might venture a conjecture, this is one of the 
remnants of Spanish parade ; and when the guard was 
offered, it was hot expected to be accepted. There is 
scarcely a country in the world but ours, in which this 
practice of posting military guards for mere show, does 
not prevail ; and if we have seen here the foot*prints of 
liberty, it must be owned, that the foot-printt ofdespa^ 
tism have not yet been worn out. 
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CHAPTER IV, 



7%e Commissioners Visited b^ the Prineipal Inhmbiiants — Celebraiion 
of the Independence of Chili-^The Bull Fights and Theatre. 



AlVTMl an ineffiBctual search of several days for a 
famished house^ where the mission might be accom- 
modated, oar consal, Mr. Halsey, had politely made 
an offer of his, which was large and commodious. It 
was accepted, thoagh not without reluctance, from an 
unwillingness to put him to inconvenience. Several 
houses had been previously examined, but were not 
found suited to our purpose, not to speak of the ex- 
travagant demands of the owners. Some of the gen- 
tlemen who had taken lodgings, were glad to change 
their situations, in order to avoid being teazed to death 
by a certain race, not to be named in good house- 
wifery. The brick floors of the chambers are sup- 
posed to favour the multiplication of these tormentors. 
For my part, I had been fortunate enough to procure 
a furnished room, for twelve dollars per month, in the 
house of a decent elderly widow ; it was situated in the 
patio, a beautiful aromatic shrub on one side of the 
door, and a jessamine on the other, and the neatness 
and cleanliness which prevailed every where, could 
not be surpassed. T found my situation so comforta- 
ble, that I was unwilling to change it, even after the 
commissioners had been fixed in their new establish- 
ment. Donna Marcella was, besides, an acquain- 

T3 
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tanoe of some importance ; she knew every one in the 
city 9 was shrewd and intelligent^ and far from being 
inclined to hide her light under a bushel. Her house 
was much frequented by the middle class of people^ 
and even occasionally by those of the higher ranks^ if 
there can properly be said to be any distinction; for 
the equality prevailing in this respect^ is much greater 
than in the United States ; the transition is very sud- 
den, from the respectable part of the community to the 
lowest grades; the difference can scarcely be consi- 
dered as foimded on the difference of occupations, and 
not alw^s on purity of character, and ccntecthess of 
deportment. 

After the formalities and ceremonies df ow twep- 
tion by ilie authorities of the st^te aild city, we had 
next to go through the duty of receiving and retnrfrfng 
visits, which was attended with no small conittinptiotk 
of time. The proportion of the military and clergy 
among our visitors, led us to form rather an unfavoura- 
ble opinion of their influence in society. In Otir cities, 
on occasions like the present, the most prominent per- 
sons, after those in public life, would be of the profes- 
sions, the clergymen, lawyers, and physicians, gentle- 
men in easy circumstances, and merchants of standing. 
But some allowance was to be made for the warlike 
attitude this city has so long maintained, and the ten- 
dency of arms to arrogate all public attention and im- 
portance. I afterwards found, also, that many of the 
military figurantes were something like Dr. Ollapod, 
of the corps of the Galen*s head, not soldiers by pro- 
fession, but probably not wanting in courage to fkce 
an invading enemy. In the short and superficial con- 
versations which usually took place, much information 
could not be gleaned ; they generally tuMed upon 
the political events of the country., They uniformly 
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fipoke with great humilitjf of their poUticfJ traasactiOBSj 
bat dwelt with satiifactioii <m th^r efforts ia war^ and 
exjHessed no doubt or apfoehension of their ultimate 
success. They lamented the want of general informa- 
tiim^ and in speaking of the Spanish mis-govemment^ 
the neglect of education and morals was always the 
most prominent tlieme. The frequent changes and re- 
volutions amongst them; the dissentions between 
difierent provinces, when a concentration of all their 
strength was necessary, and the instability of the go^ 
vemment hi^erto, were spoken of with evident regret. 
They contrasted these evils with the Elysian fields, 
which their imaginations represented to them in the 
United States; the country where factions and dis- 
sentions are unknown; where unity of sentiment and 
biotherly love every where prevail. This language 
could only be considered c<miplimentary, for some of 
fliem, I found, were not ignoraQt of our ^' faults on 
both sides," although they had never read Mr. Carey's 
OUve Branch. We could do no less than compliment 
them in turn, and speak in high terms of the proofs they 
had given of national spirit. 

Amcmg our most distinguished visitors, were Alvarez 
and Rondeau, the former a young man of twenty- 
eight or thirty, of fine appearance and elegant man- 
ners. He appeared to be extremely desirous of cul- 
tivating our acquaintance : his conversation was 
interesting and intelligent. He had been in the army 
from his youtii ; he is a native of Arequipa in Peru, and 
has several brothers at this time in the Spanish service — 
such is the nature of civil war. He is married to a 

• 

niece of General Belgrano, a very superior woman, 
both in point of personal beauty and accomplishments ; 
he possesses an elevation and manliness of character 
that would do hcmour to any country. Rondeau is a 
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small maii^ but of a firm and manly carriage^ appa-^ 
rentiy about fifty years of age. He was one of the 
prisoners taken by the British on their first invasion 
of this country, and carried to England^ whence he 
found his way to Spain, and served some time in the 
war of the Peninsula, but returned to Buenos Ayres, 
like other Americans, when his country required his 
services. He has taken a distinguished part in the 
revolution, was several times entrusted with the siege 
of Monte Video, and had brought it nearly to a close, 
when superseded by Alvear. He gained two victories 
over the Spaniards in Peru, but lo^ the battle of 
Sipe-sipe in November, 1815, though not through 
deficiency of skill and prudence, which was admitted 
by his opponent, the Spanish general, Pezuela. He 
was, however, recalled from the command, and his por 
pularity was for a time obscured. He has an amiable 
family, but like most of the distinguished officers in 
this service, his circumstances are rather narrow^ 
Another officer of distinction is General Soler, a re- 
markably fine figure, six feet two or three inches in 
• height, and of a very soldierly appearance. In pri- 
vate life, however, he is said to be dissipated, and 
some anecdotes are related of him which give a some- 
what unfavourable cast to the state of manners. His 
wife is a very beautiful but high-spirited woman. 
Soler commanded the vanguard which crossed the 
Andes, and for his conduct at the battle of Chacabuco, 
was presented with a sword on the field by San Martin. 
Tliis gave rise to a series of publications ; his enemies 
not conceiving him entitled to the reward : those who 
are inclined to take the middle course, say, that it was 
an act of generosity on the part of San Martin ; that 
the act for which he rewarded Soler, was in reality 
performed by himself, but that Soler had rendered 
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important services as a disciplinarian^ and in crossing 
the mountains. Thus it will be perceived, that the 
same jealousy of their military fame prevails in this 
country as in others. A collection of the different pub- 
lications of this description that have issued from thei 
press of Buenos Ayres, will furnish some valuable 
materials for history. We were sometimes visited by 
Sarratea, who has once been a conspicuous member of 
the government, and afterwards an agent of the court 
of London. He is a man of considerable talents and 
general information; but from all I could learn, does 
not stand high in the govenmient, and still lower with 
the people. 

We frequently saw a venerable old man, Funes, 
dean of Cordova, and the author of the Civil History 
of Buenos Ayres. Few have taken a more active 
part in the political events of the country. He 
received the rudiments of his education from the Jesuits, 
atid afterwards completed it in Spkin. He is an 
excellent belles lettres scholar, and his writings bear 
evidence of his extensive reading and classic taste. In 
the year 1810, at a council convened by Liniers and 
Concha, he was the only one who voted in favour of 
acknowledging the junta of Buenos Ayres ; when the 
troops of that place marched against Cordova, he and 
his brother interceded for the life of Liniers, and the 
bishop Orillana ; but as respects the first, vdthout suc- 
cess. He was afterwards a member of the junta of 
observation, and took an active part in the politics of 
the day. In the revolutionary convulsions which en- 
sued, he experienced his share of mortifications. He 
does not seedi to have foreseen the troubled and dis- 
tracted state necessarily produced by such events, and, 
in consequence, to be somewhat under the influence of 
chagrin and disappointment. His interests and feelings 
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attadung him to Ck>rdoTa» his native place^ he i« w^ 
dined towards what is called here the federative syst^n, 
which is essentially diflferent from ours ; but he also 
thiidLS that mitil their independence can be aocom* 
ptished^ it is absolutely necessary to waive all pret^i- 
skns of this kind^ for the sake of a concentration of their 
strength. I cultivated his acquaintance with assiduity, 
and through Um became acquainted with a number of 
otibers who frequented his house. The native priests^ in 
general^ though enthusiastic in the cause, and fond of 
uidulging in eloquent declamations, are rather timid po- 
litidaiis. They want nerve for action, and tiieyhave 
a kind of time-serving suppleness, acquired by the 
early halnts of slavish and mmiastiG education. In 
the profession v£ the law there is much more bold^ 
Bess, arising from their daily intercouise with tha 
world, and ordinary transactions of life. Funes ia 
thought to be rather unfiiendly to the present adminis- 
tration, but his having withdrawn from political scenea 
is rather to be attributed to alarm at finding him- 
self on a rougher sea than he had been accustomed ta 
navigate.* 

A visit was received from the bishop of Salta, a 
mjEm of very advanced years, upwards of eighty, and 
who was thought not to be much attached to the cause 
of the revolution; indeed it has been hinted that his 
residence here is very littie else than a kind of re- 
spectful surveillance. He said littie on the subject of 
politics, but dropped something about the want of 
stability in the government, the turbulent and restiess 
spirit that prevailed, and then shook his head. It would 
certainly have bieen a phenomenon to have found a re- 



* He is at this tine President of Ccmgrcsf. 
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YOltitiotiarf pcUriot at Lis years^ with his ]iteTians Mii« 
catioA and huMts. 

Mr. Rodney and myscAf paid a visit to a respectable 
old maa, ^rho fills (he office ivhich we flbaold call poilfc^ 
master-general ; he appean^l to be about flie same ag» 
with the bishop^ but we found him a. much more agies* 
able character^ his conversation rematkably sprighily 
and entertaining^. He told ul^ that he had organized the 
establishment^ and had occupied the same am-chair in 
which he* then «at at his desic^ npwards of fifty yeara. 
Although a native of Spain, he was attached to flie 
patriot cause, having childrega and grand'Clnldrai who 
were all natives of ttie conntry. We inqaired of him 
the news firom Chili, and he infonaed ns that from Ae 
last accounts. General Osorio was advancing into tihe 
ptoviiice of Conception, at Hbe head of five or six 
thousand men. We learned, that besides the regular 
post establishment vrtrich bmught the mail once a week 
from the difierent provinces, tiiere were expresses cour 
tinually employed between tins place and Chili, as 
also the provinces of Pera, so as to bring intelligenoe 
from the armies of San Martin and Belgrano, wifli a 
speed almost incredible.* He told us that Ins esta- 
blishment was so arranged, rfs to enable him, in the 
course of ten days, to coUcNrt horses enough for the 
differefit posts to enable the government to send rein* 
forcements of a thousand, or two thousand men, to 
these diflemit points, with a rapidity unknown in any 
other country. He said, that since the commencement 



* TIic journey from Metidoza to fiuenos Ayres, upwards of nine 
hundred miles, was performed by the express, Escalern, in &ve 
days, and from Poto:>i lo Ijucnos Ayres, 550 leagues, by Dobo, hi 
twclvf days. 
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of the war, he had contributed his assistance^ in s^nd* 
ing three armies to Peru ; one of four^ another of five, 
and a third of seven thousand men, and in speaking 
of the perseverance of these people in the midst of 
all their defeats and reverses, he exclaimed, " Qu^ 
pecho, quepecho, tiene esta genter '^ What fortitude dp 
Ibese people possess !" 

We were also visited by Iregoyen, the secretary at 
war, a young man of thirty-five years of age; he had 
been a cadet in the Spanish naval service, and had 
travelled a good deal in Europe. He is rather a shewy 
man, and fit)m what I could leani, extremely ambitious. 
We were also visited by members of congress, Zava- 
letta, Pacheco, Villegas, and a number of others. 
Among the priests who called on us, was Dr. Belgrano^ 
brother pf the general, and who appeared to be a man 
of solid and respectable talents. The term doctor, 
is given indiscriminately to lawyers and clergjrmen, 
but not to physicians ; in fact, the science of medicine 
is extremely low in all the Spanish colonies, and it is 
very unusual to meet with a • Spanish physician of 
science and learning. 

Among our acquaintances, there were two or three 
with whom I was particiilarly pleased ; the first, a re- 
spectable old man, and a near neighbour, of the name 
ofEscalada, the father-in-law of San Martin; this old 
man was what we should have called, in our revo- 
lutionary war, a time Whig. He has a large and fine 
family of children, and grand children ; his house, the 
place of most agreeable resort for all strangers, of 
any in the city. I frequently spent my evenings here, 
being almost always sure to find an agreeable party 
of ladies and gentlemen; the evening was usually 
passed in sprightly conversation, or in dances, which 
the old gentleman seamed to take a peculiar pleasure 
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in promoting^ very freqaently taking part himself, 
though upwards of seyenty years of age : these dances 
were minuets, to the music of the piano, touched 
by one of the young ladies. He had adopted a beau- 
tifol and interesting girl, then about seventeen, the 
daughter of a Spanish governor intendant, and seemed 
to treat her with the same affection and kindness 
that he did his own children. The wife of Greneral 
San Martin, was, at this time, living with her 
father, but appeared to be much dejected in spirits 
on account of her anxiety for her husband, to whom, 
from all accounts, she is devotedly attached. She 
had accompanied him to the foot of the Andes, 
wished to follow his fortunes across, and was, with 
much difficulty, dissuaded. Perceiving that she par-- 
took in none of the amusements, on inquiring the 
4ause, I was told that she had made a vow of some 
kind for the success of her husband, which I could 
i^ot well understand. These private and unobtrusive 
virtues in the family of San Martin, gave me a very 
favourable opinion of the man; the excellence and 
purity of private life, is, after all, the best foundation of 
.public confidence. There can be no dignity of cha- 
racter without them, and we axe seldom mistaken in 
the purity of the actions of men, when this fountain 
is pure. While in Buenos Ayres, I have frequently 
heard San Martin and his wife cited as an example 
of a happy marriage ; which is by no means negative 
praise, in a country where morals are,- unfortunately 
depraved, and where the marriage state is held in too 
little respect. They have but one child, a daughter^, 
three or four years of age. Escalada is a plain citizen, 
and has never taken any other part than that of 
a private individual, but he has been enabled, from 
the possession of considerable wealth, to render ser- 
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¥ice-to ibe cause; he preseoted «ach of us vri^ copies 
of dfferent polifieal wvAs, which he had pwdbatBeA, 
for <he pnfpose of distributiBg pratis ; amonp tbem, was 
a histoiy of <he United Stales^ with our declaralioii of 
iadep^idence^ G^tiaral Washington's Farewell Address, 
/ and ofher pieces. Besides his son-in-law, his wife's 
Inrother, Qnintaiia,* is in Ihe army ef Chili, and his 
two sons, one eighteen, the other twenty years of age, 
Inyth gallant yonths, are serving under the eye of fian 
Martin. We experienced on ail occasions^ from tins 
dd gentleman, IBme utmost kindness and attention, tmd 
were inrited by Um to a splendid entertainment, at 
<t moment when his whole fiunily appeared to he 
depressed by the most anxious feeling for the fete 
of their near relations, exposed to Ihe hazards of -a 
AreadfiEd war. 

Mr. Frias, a young lawyer of respectability, and 
secretary to the cabiido, was one of cur most agree- 
able acquaintances ; hrs manners were highly -polished 
and refined^ and he possesses a generosity of heart, 
tt warmth and earnestness of feeling, which shewed, 
Ihat alfhougfa bom under a despotic gonremment, his 
diaracter was formed in a republic. He seemed to 
be pecidiarly anxious to cultivate our acquaintance, 
tmd io acquire a knowledge of the details of our po- 
litical institutions. I deriyed considerable information 
itom him, as well as assistance in procuring papers 
and documents. He has been married some years 
to an amiable woman. The ladies are much less 



* This ofRcer was one of those who dlstinguishod themselves iu 
^e defence against ihe British. See Funes, Yol. III. p. 4«7. It is 
•worthy t)f notice, that many-of those who are now most conspicnons, 
<««Mdi»tiiigiiiiibed«t4lMitfMriod; JMtmV^ln^Visanwie, mdl/lqai^ 
4« Oci^ tfua botit yoatb. 
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adficted to literature than *m tJae United States, in 
general^ but much more so than those of New Oiieaas. 
The Spanish literatwpe is, in fibct, richer in wmics 
-which combine moral instmctioii with ^Mnusement, 
ttan the French ; I observed Ae sister <Kf Mr^ Vmm, 
reading a translation of Pamela^ and I learned that 
the novels of Bichardson are mudi esteemed ameBf 
them. 

Mr. Riglos is another of those, whose atMjmamt- 
ance we found paxtie^darly agi>6eable. He is of a 
highly respectable ftimily, and educated in Englasid; 
he is also a specimen of the youfig Sonth Americans, 
whose mind has been fonaoied «nder the new order -of 
things. He has nofhing of the SpanifiAi 'reseire and 
distrust in his deportment ; his smumcn-s, like those "Of 
his comitrymen, are highly polished^ but without Hbat 
Seistidioas attention to etiquette, which is so trocAIe- 
:sM>me to a stranger. This gentleman spcdce the English 
remaiicably welL The house «f Madam Bigio^, Mb 
mother, who Is a widow, is considered «Que of the imost 
fenteel in Ae city ; I have seen few ladies of moie 
polished manners^ and I had frequent epportunities Jot 
meetmg heae, the mostfei^hioBable people. 

Soon afier our ani<?al, we became acquainted witt 
a number of strangers^ and some Americans setfled 
here. We weie fireque&iiy Tisited "tifffke BfistiA 
officer, at present commanding on that station, a man 'Of 
free and obligaig mmmeni and address, int M^mewiiat 
inclined to be casstic and aerete in hin remaiios, so 
that considerable allowance was necessary to be made 
for this pvopaisity, ier at times, he ^re a much mo8*e 
fitvourable account of things, than at others. Mr. 
Staples, the British consul, or agent, though a much 
plainer man, appeaved to be more solid and judidous, 
as well as consistent in hi^ observafions, and having 
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been here several yeaxs^ he was qualified to speak 
with more confidence. He spoke highly of the natural 
good qualities of the people in general^ but espe- 
cially of the agricultural population in the neighbour- 
hood of (he city, and in the Tillages ; he thought them 
all highly susceptible of improvement^ and stated 
many changes in their habits and character, for the 
better. He said, that the British officers bore testi- 
mony to their mildness and hospitality, when prisoners 
among them. The letters which passed between them 
and the different cabildos, were published at the 
time by the officers, in order to manifest their gra- 
titude. A number of the soldiers settled in the country, 
and others, were with difficulty persuaded to re- 
turn. Some of the officers declared, that, but for their 
sense of honour, they never would leave the country* 
The natives, in general, were delighted to see strangers^ 
the very reverse of which was the case with the 
European Spaniards, who regarded all foreigners with 
a kind of growling jealousy, as if they had any 
better right to be here themselves.* Nothing more 
strongly evinced their mildness of character, than the 
rare occurrence of violence and bloodshed, in the 
course of the sudden changes and revolutions of their 
government. In being released from the shackles of 
their old system, and without any settled re-organiza- 
tion, it was naturally to be expected, that during the sway 
of the passions, scenes, such as occurred in France, would 
take place. The general equality which prevailed, seemed 
to bring men closer together, and to produce a stronger 
sympathy in each other's sufferings and misfortunes. The 



• Since the revolution, they are themselves reg^ded as stutngers, 
and the least favoured of any. 
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fariumph of one party over another, even after the most 
violent struggles, was at most followed by the banish* 
ment of a few individuals ; that in a few instances, where, 
l^e proscribed were put to death, they produced the most 
lively sensations on the whole community, and its dis- 
pleasure was strongly expressed; that the vices of 
the people, were the vices of education only; that, pre^.. 
vious to the revolution, they were brought up in idle- 
ness, at least, seldom induced to embrace useful and 
ipidustrious callings. The sons of Europeans were 
never employed in the business of their fathers, who 
preferred taking any kind of a lad, that happened to 
be bora in Spain ; there was a want of an interest on. 
the part of the Spaniards, in the future welfi^re and 
advantage oi iheix own offspring.* They left them 
to follow the. billiard tables and gaming houses, in pre<r 
ference to initiating them into employments, which they 
appeared to think> exclusively appertained to thosp bom 
in Europe. The revolution was producing a sensible 
change throughout all society. 

. From these gentlemen, and several English mer* 
chants settled here, we received every mark of attenr 
Hon. Although few of tliem, beside the consul, said, 
much in jGEtvour of the people, they appeared all to enr 
tertain a sincere wish for their success, which was not 



* Azara declares, that sucb was the antipathy between the Eu- 
ropeans and Americans, that it was felt even in th«n«lations of 
fttber and son, and an instance was related of a son, who impu*, 
dently told his father that be renounced the relationship; that 
the Pampas Indians were his parents ! But sueh instances must 
have been rare. I saw, in onis inikance, the daughter of a Euro.' 
pean SpsQoianl, very warmly resent some ^neral expressions, tfikfh'- 
vmnraMe^o the Europeniif, although her father .was on the«ideof-tfae* 

Yoh. I. * U 
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at all surprising^ considering the deep interest they* 
hare at stake. Most of them express doubts of theuf 
capacity to establish a solid goyemment^ from their 
want of information^ and from their vicious labits ; 
tiiey held out the idea^ that if they were pla<>ed under 
the guardianship of some other natiouy for twenty or 
thirty years, so as to keep down their local dissen*- 
tions, and prevent the recurrence of their internal' 
revolutions, there would be no doubt of their ultimate 
success. At present, there was a want of stability, 
from their having no settled institutions, or possessk^* 
men among them of such weight and influ^aoe, as to 
be able to repress factions. It was owing to this 
cause, that the state had been so firequ^itly split up' 
witii feuds and parties. l%e drift of all this was not 
difficult to be discovered ; I have seen tte same idea of 
guardianship suggested in the Quarterly Review; it 
means, ike guardianship of England^ But the din 
covery of sudi a disposition on her part would dnlyi 
serve to excite unfriendly feelmgs towards her; the^ 
discover important advantages in mutual inteicourse, 
and are very desirous of cultivating a good under-* 
standing with Great Britain, but would be indignaiit 
at the idea of any design to exercise a control over 
th^Qd. 

Our acquaintance with Mr. Bonpland, the compa- 
nion of Humboldt, was highly gratifying, especially 
to Dr. Baldwin. Mr. Bonpland removed to this place 
with his family about a year ago, and is settled on at 
quinta, about two miles from town. Such a man is m 
great acquisition to the country, in making known: its' 
resources and advantages. Several French officei'sf 
were also introduced to us; tWy bi4 come bece tp 
sec^ thedr fortunes, but from tl^ <^v^s|ttlcaiSy I dij^-^ 
covered they had been somewhat disappointed in theirv 
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expectations, which were not very moderate or ra^ 
tional. One of them had made up his mind to retnm 
to France; " this will be a fine country,'* said he?, 
** quand nous serous bien sous terre, when we shall 
be well under ground/' They complain of there be- 
ing a good deal of jealousy on the part of the natiTe 
officers, at seeing foreigners among them, at which I 
was not at all surprised. The Irish offieers are bettet* 
received than any others ; but in general those who 
enter the service must calculate on meeting with 
many mortifications; the government is sufficiently 
disposed to be liberal, but they are not so well re^- ^>c 
ceived in the army. It is highly probable that som^ 
cause for this has been given, by their indiscretion in 
betraying their feelings of superiority, whether real or 
false, and by their setting up preteiisions they have not 
been able to realize. Tliey do not reflect, that duifag 
this protracted war, many valuable officers have b^h 
found among flie natives, and that the people of these 
eountries have a greater inclination to ffie profession of 
arms, than for any other pursuit* 

I found with some regret, that the most unfavourable 
v^[kesentations as to the state of things in this country',' 
were made by some of our own countrymen ; my obser- 
vation is, however, by no means general. From thes6 
1 had expected something diflferent; I had expected t6 
find them, 

** To their virtues very kind. 
To thel^ fkttlt^ & littl<$ blind ;* 

.■•■.■■... - *J 

but whetker owteg to tftie habit oif indulging in pftfH^ 
q^irit at home, or tlie circumstance of being acf^S^ 
dentally c onn e ct e d with som e of the factions, which 
aie always ttrafemt in proportion to > the smalhi^s' of 
their numbers, and to fheir weakness ; certain it i^, thilt^ 

U2 
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some of them were very desirous of producing unfa- 
vourable impressions on our minds. Oi^ the superficial, 
on those already disposed to be biassed^ and on the 
warm hearted and generous^ whose opportunities did 
not enable them to judge for themselves, these persons 
were sure to fasten, and too generally succeeded in 
implanting prejudices. These persons immediately 
surrounded us, and were extremely anxious to be clo- 
seted, in order to disclose damning secrets against the 
men now in power, as if it were the business of th^ 
mission to sit in judgment on the political conduct 
and motives of those who had the management of the 
government, like the visitadores under the Spanish 
system* As the secretary of the mission, I was par<- 
ticularly exposed to this kind of importunity, from a 
supposition that I would be a convenient channel; 
and through curiosity^ I sometimes attended to wha^ 
they had to say ; but I was well aware, that errors 
came, generally^ unbidden, while truth must be sought 
for wtth diligence. I found it necessary to institute 
an inquiry into the characters and situations of thes^ 
individuals, in order to ascertain the degree of credit 
which they deserved. To extract information that 
might be depended upon, from this dross, requii^a^ 
every variety of test; I found few ampng them pos^ 
sessing enlarged and liberal views, independently of 
their being linked in with some petty interest. Some 
who were connected with, or were friendly to the pri- 
vateering business, seemed to be very bitter against 
the administration^ and had lately made a discovery 
that Artigas was the true patriot and friend cwf:Sii$ 
countr^.^ I had no great difficulty in discovering^ 
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i. *.It 18 Dot more than a year :or eighteaiitioiitiis agomce if* 
lwaftwanytWn|fia)out Artigas ii^thbcoontiy.r.,, .. 
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fhat this arose from their impatience for a war with 
Portugal^ whose commerce coald be preyed upon to 
much more advantage than that of Spain, now almost 
driven from the sea. The independence of South 
America, with these foreigners, chiefly American and 
English, was only a secondary object; no one can 
doubt that, with them, the primary motive for enter- 
ing the service, was to advance their fortunes. It was 
now whispered about, that as the government of 
Buenos Ayrep could not be urged into a war with Por- 
tugal, the privateers would enlist under the banners of 
Artigas; that is, they would Send over commissions 
to the Banda Oriental, to be signed by him in blank. 
Tliis design, however, was studiously concealed, as 
otherwise it might be prevented by the government, 
and, at all events, be disapproved of by the public. 
The inveterate enemies of the administration among 
the native citiz^is, would naturally coalesce with 
those who agreed with them in this particular, how- 
ever they might otherwise dislike each other. From 
our experience in politics and parties, we know that 
in such things there is nothing wonderful. About tibe 
time of our arrival, it was also hinted, that a revo- 
lution, as they called it, was about to take place ; hav- 
ing for its principal object, to make war against Por- 
tugal. But in conversing with the sober and rational 
part of the community, I -could learn, that however 
they disliked the Portuguese, and their taking pos- 
session of the Banda Oriental, they considered it evi- 
dently their policy to avoid war as long as possible. 
They distinguished between a contest with Spain \ 
for independence, and the war between Artigas and a 
nation, who had no pretensions to the sovereignty over 
South America generally. It was a private and local 

U 3 
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wax between Artigas and the Portuguese^ which wii# 
Aot necessarily connected with the general cause. It 
was brought on by Artigas, in consequence of his 
revolt^ and unless he chose to enter into the confede* 
racy, be had ' no right to expect any assistance from 
the other provinces^ mere especially as he had in- 
Taded one of them, and was continually embanrassingf 
the intercourse between the others.* It was asked, 
what object could be gained, even if by the assistance 
of the confederated provinces, the Portuguese could be 
expelled? As long as Artigas declined entering into 
the union, of what impoftance was it that this territory 
should be in his possession, or in the possessimi of 
Portugal, or of any other nation that would remain at 
peace ? The case was different u^Aeii in iht poaesmam 
of the Spaniards, they could annoy the commerce of 
the United Provinces, by holding the key of thi» 
river ; but after having expelled them, they were sue* 
ceeded by an enemy scarcely less troublesome, in the 
very man who was now urging a war with the Por- 
xjtuguese. Independently of these considerations, it 
was imprudent in the United Provinces to try the 
doubtful chances of a war with a new enemy. A war 
with the Portuguese would be a powerful diversion 
in favour of Spain, as it would compel the patriots to 
withdraw their troops from other quarters, at the samo 
time that it would greatly increase the expenses of 
the war, and expose their commerce to be seriously in- 
jured by the superior naval force of Portugal. At all 



• The roving bands, or montoneros, sent over by Artigas, do not 
merely distress Buenos Ayres, but all tlie other provinces, by oat- 
ting off their connexion with their emporium, and thus jeopardi»> 
ing tiie cause of general emancipation, to gratify his private pique. 
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•vents, Buenos Ayres bad enough to contend inrith 
alreaydy, and it would be folly to think of a new war^ 
without an adequate object 

I became acquainted with several persons who are^ 
engaged in a small trade with Artigas, from this place, 
and who are in the habit o£ visiting him frequently^ 
They seemed to be worthy respectable men, but rather 
of narrow views; they took great pains to impress 
every one of the mission with a favourable opinion of 
Artigas ; but after the most careful and strict exami- 
nation to come at the reality of what they uiged in 
his behalf, they only increased the unfavourable opi- 
nion I had begun to entertain. They said that he wad 
a plain old man, with no show or parade, that he has 
no riches, and indulges himself is none of the luxU" 
lies or ornaments with which men axe generally 
pleased; that he is the true friend of independence, 
and the genuine lover of liberty; that the Spaniards 
offered him a brigadier's commission, which he re^ 
liised. They also said much of his good intentions^, 
and keen, discriminating mind. It was observed by 
one, that he was a great lover of justice, that when « 
culprit was brought before him, there was no chica- 
nery of the lawyers, no artful subterfuges, his sentence 
was passed at once. They admitted, as to his poverty, 
and mode of life, that he had never known much 
else ; I could not, therefore, see any great merit in 
this. As to his refusing a bribe, I thought it rather 
an equivocal evidence of integrity, because the cir- 
cumstance of its being offered, shews the estimation 
in which his integrity was held by the person making 
the offer. I considered it a much] higher ccnnplimen 
to the other generals, that no attempt bad been made 
to bribe them. They admitted Uiat he was absolute, 
that he had established no civil government, and had 
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ho form or constitution i^hatever; Imt fhey AeclnmS 
that this was owing to his present situation. When 
I asked them if they thought him a proper person 
to be at the head of the confederacy, as the chief 
magistrate, they at once admitted fliat this would not 
do, that he did not aspire to it, being conscious of his 
own deficiency in education, and in the necessary ta- 
v^ents to manage the affairs of a regular goyemment. 
I asked them if it was his intention to be entirely 
independent of the United Provinces ? They said not, 
but that if there were men at the head of the goyemment 
who pleased him, he would join it. I inquired whether 
they could tell me his ultimate aim, if he neither 
aspired to be at the head of the confederacy himself, 
nor was determined to be entirely independent; for 
the idea of his waiting until some persons to his liking^ 
should assume the reins appeared to me unsatisfactory ; 
since, in all the different changes, not one could be 
found to please him. It was eyident, that his enmity 
was not to any particular fnen, from his unwillingness 
to take part in the congress of Tucuman, formed from 
all the other provinces excepting Paraguay, and those 
in the actual possession of the Spaniards ; they replied 
that is intentions were good, that he was a truly honest 
patriot, and a great lover of his country. 

We can only^ infer the intentions of men from their 
acts ; let us for a moment examine what has been the 
conduct of Artigas. To form a just estimate of his 
pretensions, it vrill be necessary to cast a retrospective 
glance at the early events of the revolution, and also 
to consider the relative importance of the population 
he is supposed to represent. When Buenos Ayres, in 
1810, established a junta independent of the temporary 
governments of Spain, she stood perfectly alone in the 
viceroyalty, although its metropolis, Banda Oriental, 
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roposed under fhe royal goyemment.* A revolutionary 
movement had been attempted in the city of La Paas, 
bnt had been put down ; the Spaniards were^ therefore, 
also triumphant in Pern. Buenos Ayres was thus 
hemmed in by enemies, who were in possession of Ihe 
upper branches of the river, and who had command of 
the waters of La Plata, so as to bar her communication 
with the sea; her first step was to prevail upon those 
provinces, which at present compose the union, to 
assist in expelling the Spanish authorities, from the 
whole extent of the viceroyalty. The enterprise, ac-> 
tivity, and intrepidity of Buenos Ayres, took the lead 
in organizing and marching armies, for the purpose of 
effecting Ihis object. Paraguay, of her own accord, 
expelled the Spanish authorities, and has remained ever 
since unmolested by any external enemy; Buenos 
Ayres was, at the same time, obliged to contend with the 
Spanish armies in Peru, and to prosecute the siege of 
Monte Video. She twice obtained possession of the 
provinces of Peru, but was as often compelled to sub- 
mit to the fate of war. The capture of Monte Video 
has already been related. Without the assistance of 
Buenos Ayres, the inhabitants of the Banda Oriental, 
would never have been able ta have expelled the Spa- 
niards, if they would even have attempited it; What 

• 

then was the least to have been expected from the gra* 



* Banda Onental was but a district or ooanty of the intea-* 
dency of Buenos Ayres ; the conduct of the European Spaniards, 
in refusing to acknowledge the government of the capital of the 
intendency, was regarded as a kind of treason, and thus denounced* 
Artigas would, no doubt, consider it treason, if any of the smsJIef 
districts under him should renounce his authority, by following bis 
own prinoiphes of anarchy. By reading the obsenrations in the Intro- 
duction, the question will be mpre clearly understood. 
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titade^ generosity orjnstice^ of thift district? Certainly, 
to have joined the confederacy — upon its own terms 1 
No ; upon the same terms with the other provinces* 
It is true, a jealousy did prevail, of the ascendancy 
which Buenos Ayres had acquired ; an ascendancy ab- 
solutely necessary to have existed somewhere. . But 
its abuses, which could at worst have been only tern- 
porary, were remedied by the g^ieral congress, to 
)vhich all the provinces (with the exception of those 
under the immediate controul of the Spaniards^ of 
Paraguay, which had achieved its own independence, 
and Banda Oriental, which had revolted under Arti« 
fas,) sent their deputies to Tucuman to deliberate on 
the common welfare. Passing then, the provinces of 
Peru, which are forcibly kept down, that of Paraguay, 
which is under no direct obligations to the confede- 
racy, and the dispute lies between Banda Oriental 
and the United P&ovinoes. Let us, for a moment^ 
consider their comparative weight in the political 
scale. The United Provinces c<mtain little short of 
$ve hundred thousand souls, entirely firee from the 
molestation of a foreign enemy.* They possess an 
extensive "commerce with all the world ; they axe in- 
greasing in population, and are cultivating all the arts 
of peace. On the oth^r side, the country of which 
iLrtigas calls himself the chief, together with those under 
his protection, contains, at the outside, fifty thousand 
souls, the^ greater part of whom are far from being the 
HM>st valuable citizens ; an enemy is in the possession 
of the most important points, having controul over the 
settled inhabitants, many of whom are dissatisfied wiiii 
Artigas; a country without commerce, and without 
government; without attention to the education of 



* This iocliifles oWilized Indkuis. See the reports Mr. Onhsnii 
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jFOutfa, and declining rapidly from the state of civilisa- 
tion. Is it not unjust, that such a country as this, or 
its leaders, should attempt to thwart the plans of the 
confederacy, or should be arrogant enough to denounce 
the general government as treacherous ? The territory^ 
it is true, is valuable to the confederacy, and its positimi 
important. . 

Is there any personal dignity in the character ov 
abilities of Artigas, that would justify him in dictating 
to the rest of tlie provinces? For my part, I can see 
nothing in his conduct, that deserves the mune of a 
friend of liberty and independence. He has not even 
declared independence from Spain, nor has he ever 
satisfactorily announced his infections to bis own coim^ 
trymeo* It i$ an easy thing to dress up a charaotar 
with a few sounding phrases, calculated to decmv^ 
those, wha do notta|» the trouble to inquire whetfier 
they are accompamei^ by tbie substance. Is it rational 
to suppose, that in a quarrel between such a man a» 
Artigas, or the people whom he sways, with all tibe pro^ 
vinces of the union, that he should not be in tii^v^ 
wrong ? I have given the subject a most impartial ex- 
amination, and it is utterly impossible for me to cooto 
to any other conclusion. There is undoubtedly a merit 
in his being able to maintain the war as he does; aidl 
the common mind is apt to take sides with those wte 
seem to have the most difficult part to act, even wlm 
itcannot but condemn Hbe cause in which they are mr 
gaged. Artigas is admired as an intrepid atfd daimg" 
leader, determined and persevering, though in a bad 
cause, and in reality of small importance in the caim^ 
of South American independence. ^ 

The advocates and friends of Aitigas, of whom I 
have been c^aking, were also in favour of Carrera, but 
evidently for the same^ reaMm ; the e^mitjf. nf Ckmrem 
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€md his friends to the existing government. There 
were some among the latter who appeared to be ex* 
tremely Yimlent^ but their numbers small; they were 
chiefly persons immediately connected in the fortunes 
of Carrera, and whose minds had been soared by dis- 
appointment. They took great pains to detract from 
the military capacity of San Martin^ and bestowed 
abundance of epithets and harsh names ; but I heard 
Nothing like a direct charge of dishonourable conduct, 
either in public or private life ; in fact, what I heard 
from these, his enemies, tended greatly to increase my 
respect for his character. Their story was, that the 
people were continually calling out for Carrera; ttiat 
(iiey wished to be conmianded by their own officers. 
But where were these officers, when the Spaniards 
kdd possession of the country? Why did they not 
call on them at that time ? If this be true, all that can 
be said is, that they manifest flieir gratitude in a most 
extraordinary manner. The two factions in Chili are 
well known; prudence would require that these fac- 
tions should be kept down. The possession of the 
country by the Spaniards was entirely incompatible 
with the safety of the United Proyinces. A single 
glance at the map will suffice to satisfy any one on 
this head. They were, therefore, justifiable not only 
in expelling the Spaniards, but in placing things on 
rach a footing as to prevent the recurrence of the 
former mischief. The same course would have been 
pursued by us, had we made ourselves masters of 
Canada, during the late or revolutionary war, aiid 
the same principle would have justified us in taking 
possession of East Florida. No impartial man can 
doubt, that San Martin would have been justifiable in 
excludii^ the leaders of both factions from power, and 
accepting the authority which was tendered him. I 
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could urge no stronger* reason^ than the fact stated in 
the report of Mr. Poinsett : ** Unfortunately^ this coun^ 
try has been divided into two violent and irreconcilable 
factions^ by two powerM families. The Carreras 
and Larrians^ both equally anxious to liberate their 
country^ and both using every means in their power to 
obtain the command.'' The fact is not denied, that it 
was in consequence of this rivalry, that Chili fell a 
prey to the royalists. What was then left to San 
Martin, after having expelled the common enemy T 
Was it not his duty to prevent the renewal of these 
contentions for power, which in all probability woidd 
have exposed Chili to a second conquest? By wha| 
means was he to do this? Either by expelling^ 4]ie 
leaders of both fiu^tions, in which case he would ex.4 
cite the dissatis&ction of both, or by selecting <me of 
the two. It seems he preferred the latter; whether.be^ 
cause he considered O'Higgins Ihe best patriot, orHiat 
he had the strongest party, I am unable to say. My 
own opinion is, that he found O'Higgins less disposcid 
to be ctimeA away by those local and Qaivow in» 
terests, whichliave constantly maned;the great cause of 
emancipation; and, on the contrary, willing^ to< j<^ 
widi the lAiited Provinces/ in order to lender. 4t^ 
secure, . . ..!■•"..'...'. i^.;;:.'i:.T 

What IS, is fact, the present sitintloii:* of <i%ilii 
since the royBl authorities have been expelled )< iln^ 
stead of being ovefpowered and oppvesised byta^nitlN> 
less de8potismj,w her ports have been -flnoim dpcoi ta 
all the world; ihe ostensiblyy^tO'Say lhef^Ieasl,>liA»>'m 
government of her o^ ' eltho^^ timQ; tite not^ jret 
beeii aUoiwed^Q.^lianb aregidav jm^ 
tation.})a wbriCirwMdi WDgh(tfiiot to ]Mi;dolMi/witiii<M 
mnc^.^aste.M'iWbetheriiMf^ibft any isecvM^'hlflueiioi 
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exdrciaed by the United ProTinces, by ttie British, or 
by any other nation, I regard it of little moment ill 
comparison to die direct dominion of Spain. It is 
certain that she carries her fli^, has a fleet and anny, 
is fieely pennitted the use of arms, coins, money ; may 
enter into treaties, or pacts, with foreign powers, aod 
is pnblicly acAaMiwledged by the United ProTincea^ 
as an independent nation. This is surely better than 
being a ranote, oppressed colony of Spain; when 
tfms restored to the enjoyment of these essential rights, 
any siibjeetkm imposed by the United ProTiaces imiiit 
be of a Tory short dnratikm. Poss^tsing twioe the 
{diysical stt^igth, with the mountains as a barrier, it 
is utterly impossible that a state of subjection woold 
long exist It is much more probable that ChiU, witk 
the adTBntages she now eigoys, wifh a population 
more faomogeneoas and compact, wifli funds awl 
means mudi kss psecaaous, would be able to dsctata 
to 4he. other rq^oblics. Even now, aocordiai; td simo; 
she is thought to be mole powerful than the United 
Bioyinoes; her naval force is, UnqvestioiMibly, supe^ 
rior, and even the honour of the late victory of 
Maipu has been awarded to her by seme writras. Hq» 
manly speaking, merely, for I pretend io no super* 
natural insight into the secrets, sinister policy,* way^t 
-MoA fhnlts, tad misumnagemdats of tbd loadii^ i^en 
in those ocrantries, I regaifl it as a luq^py circumstance 
thad Chill tod the United Provittces hate (kmiboied 
flieir sbresftti in tiw commott i^ause,' by ^vlUeh it has 
beanire»deit^.sarer,. at ka^> M vo% f ' dioubly sore/' 

It was jfe^enitly saggested by ^' fidends of Oai^ 
ram>/jthaa Asr Carrdra party was friendly tn^ the United 
StatcH, iwUlo >timt iif O'Higgias is Smdined to the iW^ 
tiak Iteg^ucded this merely m a baitj for the purpose 
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of catching our national feelings^ or, at least, for ttki 
purpose of enlisting flie republican party of ' the 
United States. It cannot be supposed that on account 
of their excessive love to us, the Carieras^ woidd 
neglect any thing that might conduce to the interest of 
their own country. It is very plainly the interest of 
both parties to cultivate a good undearatanding with 
the British, and to d^ve from them all the assistance 
they can ; it would be folly in either to reject it If 
the people of Chili, in general, are frigidly to us, and 
I firmly believe they are so, of what importance is the 
private opinion of a few individuals? We tihould 
desire the friendship and affection of the people of ChiH 
and not of Sail Martin or O'Higgins ; unless, dideedj 
these were 'princes and Ute people nothing. I am at a 
loss to conceive what motive could actuate any govem* 
ment set up in those countries, in rejecting our proffined 
good will and friendship, w any thing else that our 
situations would permit us to offer. .(.... 

But these are selftdi ideas, narrow and contemptibliif: 
If there be persons in this country, as has been asserted 
in our pubUc papers, and hot contradicted, wkb wt^ 
expeci perMnud favours and advantages from tie- Cai^ 
rera partf, thiett is a diffovent matter; but I can <^ 
those gentlemen, that if Hiey thiidc to edist our liationid 
fedings in order to subserve ttieir itarrvate -y^nrp osc si 
they are greatly mistaken. What effisct nrigjht* ^ |»rd^ 
duced on th&p6ople-.of.Cbili# by holding jont the idea 
that our attachment to the Carrera party is so great, 
that the only obstacle in the way of oiir a^atowlediemait 
of their iodepen^ce^ U ib^ir e^^clufiibn from.tbegoveiqf? 
men^ J Iwow iiot^ Jtwt Inoma aesuie ibeRiffiflKatt om 
declining to acknentle^e Afiir> gDTenBnMf^n fiir .tht 
present, dam not «tiBe Jiem • aflEiipati9( imOfBiffgmai 
and partiality for Carrera, any more than asefusal^of 
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the same as aspects the United Provinces, arises fironi 
dislike to its supreme director and congress, and friend* 
ship for Artigas. These, I hope, are bat trifling consir 
derations in the great and important questions; let 
these men, and their partisans, dispute as they please 
about their respective claims to merit. 

The principal cause of those contradictory accountSj 
that we so frequently see in our newspapers, is the 
ready ear which strangers give to the tales of these 
disaffected persons; 'they do not stop to investigate^ 
nor, indeed, have they the time or capacity.^ I^^y 
do not reflect that those who areu^able to gratify a 
deep revenge^ yet derive satisfaction in causing their 
enemies to be hated, and in representing them in the 
most odious colours. They lose no opportunity, an^ 
leave nothing undone, to infrise into the breasts of 
others the same inveterate hatred they feel them-* 
selvQs. Passing strangers are immediately accosted 
by these people; supercargoes, commercial agents^ 
and others, have their minds poisoned by their tales 
of grievances and oppressions ; they adopt and give 
these circulation without stopping a moment to in- 
quire, how far they are reconcileable with probability. 
The common accounts, therefore, of the character and 
views of the South Americans, ought to be receivedj 
from such sources, with great distrust. The extracts 
of letters published in our newspapers, are generally. 
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* The following extract- from Nile*a Aegister needs no comments : 
^' The same letter informs ns, that ever}' thing is under the'fli* 
rection of the priests, and executed at tfie point of the hayon^t^ 
that tibe ooDgress,'' &ie. But a Mef letter 'Uf the editor of the re- 
fiiter.fem. Mr. Rodney,, frtNterves, ^-ilhttve fceen agreeably mum 
l^fj^ed ;vi4)tlM(t a|qpfMMra4c4;of Itliitigs m 4ii9 f!«unt«|v!^ yftl, -i^Wf 
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derived from persons of this ' description ; they take 
their impressions from some discontented individual, 
who, 'probably, if seriously called upon, would have 
sufficient regard to his character not to give them his 
confirmation. 

A few days after our arrival, I was a good deal 
amused with a young American, with whom I had 
some slight acquaintance. He came to me, and in a 
kind of half whisper, as if afraid of being overheard, 
and a mysterious face, related to me all those horrors 
which I have already noticed, and many more. I 
asked him whether he had been long here ? Whether 
he had been much among the different classes of the 
people; whether he spoke the language; and whether 
he had ever been out of the United States before ? He 
answered all these questions in the negative ; but said 
he had obtained his information from 'several gentle- 
men, who had voluntarily tendered their services to 
give him correct statements. I asked him if he were 
intimately acquainted with them; how long he had 
known them; what were their characters; whether they 
were free from bias or prejudice, or linked with one 
of the smaller factions of the country ? He did not 
know, and had never reflected upon these matters ; but 
they seemed clever people; he saw no motive for 
their deceiving him ; and he thought he could trust to 
his own judgment} as to the probability or improba- 
bility of what th^y told him. I asked him what he 
should think of a Frenchman, or Englishman, or Spa; 
niard, who should come to our country with the in; 
tention of remaining a few months, in order to study 
ihe.geniu$ of the people and government; and in- 
stead of making himself acquainted with the diffipr- 
^it classes of people, be content with the . opinions 
of a few of his . own countrymen, accidentally met 
Vol. I. X 
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with in the streets ? There are, no doubt, occasicmal 
prodigies, who, without ever haying been out of "flieir 
own country, or haying tifayelled much eyen in fliat> 
unacquainted with any language but tiieir mother 
tongue, by force of wonderful native sagacity, haye 
been enabled, at a glance, to penetrate all the recesses 
'of society. The ordinary mode, however, of acquiring 
information, is much more slow and tedious. It is like 
one finding his way through the woods; he must take 
'many a wrong path, before his good stars will' dnfeet 
his steps into the right one. There is, howeyer, an 
easier way of ayoiding such difficulties ; and that is, by 
liaying his opinion formed before coming to the country, 
which can easily be done by becoming a partisan of one 
of the Actions, and receiving its political creed, with 
becoming faith and submission. The young man, some 
time afterwards, told me he thought he had formed bis 
opinions rather too hastily. 

In a familar conyersation with one of their most 
intelligent men, but entirely friendly to the present 
. administration, I yentured to ask him what was the 
nature of the complaints of the provinces against the 
^ capital, and whether it was really true that there had 
been an abuse of power towards them. He admitted 
that there had been causes of complaint, both on ac- 
count of the acts of the government, and of its stents; 
but, said ,he, was it to be expected that every cause 
of dissatisfaction could be preyented? There are local 
demagogues enough to aggravate and magnify these 
complaints, and thus exasperate a people not accus- 
tomed, heretofore, to think for themselves on public 
affairs ; and, therefore, easily led astray. Here, said 
he, is one of the great difficulties we hayo had to 
struggle with in our contest for independence. Each 
province, or govenunent, as well as each petty di«« 
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trict of such province^ alttiough sealous in the com- 
imon cause^ wishes . to pursue its Own course. It^ 
therefore^ becomes necessary for the capital to exert 
itself continually to bring them to unite their efforts. 
To this salutary end^ compulsion €ind coercion are, 
sometimes, unavoidable ; but they can never give plea- 
OTie to those who feel them. Here is the true reason 
for the. dislike to Buenos Ayres; and yet, such is the 
inconsistency of the human passions, should the con- 
test terminate happily, she will be regarded as the 
ioommon benefactress. We were not inattentive spec- 
tators, said he, of your late ccmtest with Great Bri- 
tain, and we observed that your confederative system 
opposed great obstacles to your cairying on the war 
with efficiency ; several of your states almost refused 
to join, and your general government appeared to 
want power to coerce a union of your strength and 
resources. From this, you can readily conceive the 
•difficulty of coercing a people who have formed the 
most extravagant ideas of independence, and who, 
enjoying a momentary security from Spain through the 
very 'means taken by Buenos Ayres, are, notwith- 
standing, desirous of placing themselves beyond her ' 
control. And what, sir, would be the result should 
every province and petty district follow the e;xample - 
of Artigas ? Buenos Ayres would not be able to raise 
those armies which have kept the Spanish power in 
check in the upper provinces, and which, like the 
afame of Sysiphus, threatens to roll down and crush 
those below. Salta, Tucuman, Cordova, Mendoza, 
and the rest, each acting in its own way, would sepa- 
rately fell an easy conquest to the army of lima; 
which now requires the combined forces of all to re-, 
•sist. The capital would be reduced to very narrow 

X2 
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limits^ its resources would be cut olDT, its commerce 
with the interior destroyed; and^ although we should 
make a brave resistance^ we would probably be sub- 
dued at last» and this flourishing city, like Monte 
Video, Caraccas, Cumana, and Barcelona, would ex- 
hibit only a heap of ruins, instead of being whadt 
it is now, the most formidable enemy to the SpaniMh 
power in America. The re-conquest of Chili, which 
has filled the Spaniards with despair, would not havls 
taken place; Paraguay, which hugs herself in her in- 
glorious security, purchased by the blood and treasure 
. of Buenos Ayres, could not resist the Spanish army 
descending from Peru, or ascending the Parana; and 
as to Artigas, although he might for a time enjoy his 
wild independence, in consequence of having no fixed 
habitation, yet this would not be the case with the 
inhabitants of towns, and those engaged in the pursuit 
of agriculture, should Spain resolve to adopt the plan 
of extermination which has been foUowed by MoriUo. 
The war in Peru could not be continued a single mo- 
ment without the aid of Buenos Ayres ;. for what 
ultimate object could be gained by mere bands of gue- 
rillas, unsupported by a regular army 7 Buenos Ayne^ 
has introduced a regular system, the want of which 
has given such advantages to the Spaniards in other 
parts of America, and she has been the nursery of 
officers, regularly instructed in the newest and beat 
principles of the military art. This is no time to be 
over scrupulous about form, when we are endeavouring 
to save the state from threatened destruction. 

Whatever weight there may be in.lti^se remarks,. U 
is certain, that very little good sense ^ is evinced by 
those persons who form their opinions of what th^ 
see and hear in these countries, by applying the rules 
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land principles they have acquired under an order 
of things entirely different. It requires a mind xen-^ 
dered liberal by the contemplation of human nature^ 
under its various modifications, to judge correctly of 
any foreign country; this is one of the reasons why 
the observations of strangers are regarded by the 
people of the countries described, as ridiculous and 
impertinent. A Hollander admires no country that is 
not flat and marshy, the Swiss must have mountains, 
and the Greenlander thinks there is no feast without 
whale^il and blubber. 

* About ten days after our arrival, the independence 
of Chili was « celebrated in the city, lie illumi- 
nations, and other public demonstrations, were con- 
tinned during: three successive days, as is usual on 
all occasions of this kind. The flags of Chili, , and 
the United Provinces, y^ere suspended from the cabildo, 
and the independence > of Chili publicly announced 
by handOy or proclamation, in the plaza. The 
pyramid of the revolution was elegantly ornamented 
With flags, and a variety of patriotic inscriptions. I 
observed great satisfaction expressed in the coun- 
tenances of the people, especially those of the country, 
very different from the stupid gaze of amazement I 
had remaiked at Rio. In the afternoon, the youth 
from some of the higher seminaries of learning, 
about seventy or eighty in number, marched to the 
pyramid in procession, headed by the professors, and 
afl;er reading the inscriptions and making their ob- 
servations, dispersed. Soon aftor, the boys from 
flie different schools marched vdth flags, in different 
companies, to the number of at least six or eight hun- 
dfed. They formed a hollow square, enclosing flie 
pyramid, and raised the national song ; each side of a 
square singing a stanza in succession, and tbe"^ whdk 

X3 
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joining in the choi^, at the same time waving tteir 
flags. When they had song their hjrmn, siome <if£,. 
those who excelled in speaking, atood forwsrd and 
delivered patriotic orations. After this, a dialogae 
was kept up for some time, which consisted of qnecK 
fifill prut by one for the sake of th^ answers {[iv^i by 
another, containing some simple propositions of poll-' 
tical and civil liberty, or patriotic sentiments, tctgeflier 
witli i^rofessions of veneration for .their religion. Tbe 
combination of such expressions as '^ fo« dereckos del, 
hambre,'* and ** nuestra santa reUgian eaiottca,*' had- 
a strange effect to my ear, but I do not, for tins, pre- 
tend to condemn it, alQiough it differs from wbat I 
have been accustomed to, circnmstaaces may render 
it necessary and proper here. I am disposed to be- 
lieve, that the rising generation are far firom being; 
inclined to superstition and bigotry ; the danger is, their 
neglecting religion, which is so essential to ev»y well 
regulated state ; it may be prudent, also, to associate* 
in the minds of their youth, the cause of religion with 
that of their country, so that both may be esteemed by 
this means, more sacred. Few of these boys appeared 
to exceed twelve years of age ; they were dressed^ 
in general, like those of our cities, but a proportion^ 
sufficient to be remarked, were a good deal bronzed^' 
tbe greater part, however, had good complexions^ 
and all had animated and expressive countenances. 
Amongst the crowd of people collected in order to be 
amused, or to catch the fire of patriotism from this ex- 
hibition, the figures which most attracted my notice, 
were several of the gauchos of the neighbouring 
pampas, who sat on their horses with much gravity and* 
composure, apparently pleased with what was passing, 
but that pleasure very faintly expressed iil theiit 
countenances. There is no doubt, that these exhi-. 
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biiitas BliUt hkvte a powerfol ^ect on all claa^e^ of 
flociefy^ and, with tbe yputh, they giye fise to senti-. 
meaiits and feelings inseparable from their rery exist- 
ence. I afterwards fowid, that it is the cii6tom for the 
boys to go tfarongli the same ceremony once a week. 
I haye beeit infiMnmed, Hiat much more of this wthu-: 
'aiasniy lesemtding that of ibe French revolution^ j^pe- 
vailed some time ago, from which, it has be^i in- 
fioRed, that the interest in the cause itself is on the 
wane; in this, however, I do not agree, but rath^ 
believe that it is owing to it$ having settled down into 
somethii^ nrioie deep and solid than the. first etkirr 
vescence of pnblic spirit; there is evidently, less de- 
monstratioii of oithiisiasm in the cause €£ mdep^dence 
in our country, than during the period of the revolution, 
bat no one can suppose lliat it rests npmi a less s(did 
fbundaition* 

Printed copies of the dedaratimi of independence 
of Chili were sent to each of the commissioners, to- 
gether with medals, struck on the occasion, in gold 
and sflver. I attended a theatre in the evening, where 
a fitmcion, €» ceremony, was got up for the occa$ion»\ 
I riiall defer the description of this amusement, until 
I shall make some further observations on the event 
just described. From this public and solemn ex- 
pression, there was no room left to doubt, that the 
idea of holding Chili in subjection, had nothing in it 
of reality. This I could gath^ from a thousand minor 
circumstances, while on the spot, which produced a 
inuch stronger conviction in my mind of their sm- 
cerity, than any thing I am able to state. As the re- 
conqnest of Chili has been variously related, I will 
give the reader what I have be^i able to collect from 
the means and opportunities afforded me. 

The first revolutionary movement in Chili, was at 
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Santiago^ the capital, on the 18th of July, 1810, 
the captain-general, Carrasco, was deposed, and the 
Count de la Conqnista ,was appointed to succeed liiiii* 
On the 18th of September following, a meeting vmm 
held of the great land holders, in the city before men- 
tioned, and it was determined to establish a provi- 
sional government, on the same principles with .those 
set up in other parts of South America, to govern for 
the time being, in the name of the king.* Mr. Poinsett 
observes, that the Creoles of Chili rejoiced at the 
success of Buenos Ayres, '' they wished to follow 
what they considered a noble example, but were re- 
strained by their natural timidity.'' But the impuloe 
was given by the arrest of three of the principal ii^ 
habitants of Santiago, Ovalle, Roxas, and Vera; the 
two first were sent to Lima, the latter, a Buenos 
Ayrean, feigned himself sick, and according to Mr. 
Poinsett, '^ from the castle of Valparaiso, where he 



• It is stated in *" The Outline/' that « the junto of Bnenot 
Ayres» conscious of the advantages which would result from the 
provinces of Chili joining the revolution, sent to Santiago, Don 
A. Jonte, a person well acquainted with the inhabitants of that 
capital, with instructions, to endeavour to hasten the deposition of 
the Spanish governors;" also, that when the revolution took 
place, Jonte remained there as charge d*affaires, and in that ca- 
pacity, succeeded in persuading the junta of Chili, to send three 
hundred men to <he assistance of Buenos Ayres, p. 149. The 
supplement, or gazette extraordinary of fiuenos Ayres, of Febmaiy 
18th, 1811, contains a letter from the junto of Santiago, making 
a voluntory tender of assistonce to Buenos Ayres, which was re- 
ceived with the strongest expressions of gratitude. The junto of 
Chili, at this time, was composed of the following persons:- the 
Marquis de la Plata, Dr. Juan Martinez de Rosas, Ignaeio Carrermp 
(father ni' the Carreras,) Francisco Xavier de Reyna, Juan Enriqve 
Kosales, with two secretaries. 
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was confined^ * incited the ^Cbiliaiis ' to reclaini their 
coimtiymeii, and to protest 'against this act of oppres* 
sion^ which he repres^ited as the prelude to a general 
persecution of the Creoles. He excited their fears to 
such a degree^ that they gathered courage from des- 
pair, and addressed a strcmg remonstrance to the cap^ 
tain-general, which alarmed him, and mdnced : him to 
recal those gentlemrai he. had accused of treasonable 
practices." This. step was followed up bj deposing 
the captain-general, as already, stated, ,and the esta- 
blishment of a provisional goyemmeiit; a' measure 
which naturally led to others, of a still bolder cast, 
until they were fiiirly launched on the .tempestuous sea 
of liberty. When Mr. Poinsett speaks of the ** na- 
tural timidity" of the Chilians, I jkresume he does not 
mean that they are any way deficient in constitational 
courage or enterprise ; his meaning is to be gatiiered 
from w hat .he says of the composition of the society, 
the prevalence of the feudal system, without its war- 
like character ; nearly the same reason why. no revo- 
lutionary movements have taken place in Lower 
Lima.* ''The condition of the people of Chili is 
diflforent fi;om that of ^any of the other Spanish colo- 
nies ; the country is for the most pturtin the hands of 
large proprietors, who let. out their lands. to tenants, 
upon the condition of personal service, and of the 



• *< In Lima there has been no revolutionaiy movement The 
Itoded estates- are in the hands of lai|^e proprietors, and are ciilti?ated 
by slaves; they are fearful that any attempt to change Ae' form of 
goremmeut, would be attended by a loss of their property, and from 
the great numberofblacksand mnlattoes in this viceroyalty, the con- 
test would probably terminate in the same manner as the revolutiwri of 
JSt Domingo." 
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payment of a inodetate jent ui prodace; as the lanA- 
lord may, at will, diive the tenaat from his fianii^ or 
ai^;in^it the rent aeeording to the increased yalno*. 
The fiuinehi are deterred from improving their hoime» 
or land, . and contetit themselves with, raising what^ 
is necessary to pay the landfaid, and to subsist their, 
fiimilies; most of Hkm Jburge estates are gracing fiaunui, 
and the personal services of the tenants consist, ymt- 
cipally, in tendnig the cattle; they are expected at att 
times, howerer, to be ready to obey the orders of tliet 
landlord." tt is not at all sorpiising, that the land* 
holders, or aristocracy of Chili, shoald haye been thniA 
in beginning the revolution* All agree, however, that 
the population is good, and that the difficulty of ele*- 
vating their condition is not great, and that nrack 
has been done towards it since the late eitpubion q£ 
the Spaniards** In; Bnenos Ayres, nothmg of thi» 
l^nA existed, the people were essentiaUy d^no* 
cratic ; and, conseqfnently, less timid than the rich- 
landholders of Chili, who had much at stake, and 
w^re, therefore, more exposed to the hazards of a 
change, whose cimseqnences could not easily be cal» 
calated* The same cause, I am convinced, has very 
nmch embarrassed the progress of the revolution in othn^ 
parts of South America, as well as in New Spain, while 



♦ Nobility has been entirely abolished since O'HigginF, (or, if 
yon will, since San Martin, for I have heard him censured for it by 
ft Bntish ofElcer, at Buenos Ayres,) became director. Mr. Bland 
states in his report, that the ma^ratgos, or feudal priyilegev,: 
have been in like manner abolished. Wha.t more important steps 
to elevate a people? A constitution! a constitution! some cqr 
out ; but is it not by such measures that they are fitted for a con- 
stitution ? 
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tbe secret of the gteates mmngj in Uie pofolmtkm. of 
Buenos Ayres/ is this democratic chaiacter of its po«- 
pulation. 

The year after the revolution^ (Apni^ 1811^) a con* 
gross was called firomthe sereial provinees of Clnli; 
but in the meaik time, the same intiigiies weie set on 
foot by the audiencia,. as in Buenos Ayres, with a Tiew! 
of giving the ascendancy to the Spamaids. F^aeroa,. 
a Spanish officer, who had been taken into the service, 
of Hie junta, was the^instnunettt by wfaidi this was to 
be effected. Hb attempted to put down the patriots 
on the day appointed for the election of the deputies 
of Santiago ; a battle ensued ia the public sqnaie, in 
which the royiedists were defeated. On tliis occasion, 
the elder of the three Caxveias, (sons of the member 
of the junta,) then a niajor of grenadiers, greaOy 
distinguished himself, and made a commencement of 
tiie important part which he afierwatds : acted in the 
affairs of this country.* The iradieiieia was put down, 
the chamber of appeals eiitablished, and the vioetey 
banished. 

Disputes soon after tock place in the congress ; flie 
members for Conception, complained tbat this portion 
of ChUi was not faiily represented. Tlie dispute 
was finally settled between the provinces of Concep- 
tion and that of Santiago, as would appear by a kind* 



* This is the Canrera of whom I have spoken ; like many other 
young Americans, he was serving in the Spanish armies when th« 
revolution broke out in America, and made his escape in order to 
enlist in the cause of his conntiy. He has published a manifesto^ 
justifying his conduct, and criminating his potitienl enemies; it is 
well written, but there is no reason why tlie good old rule should be 
departed from in this instance, audi aUBrem pM-tetm 
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of treaty, contaimng articles of confederation, signed 
by O'Higgins, on the part of the province of Con- 
ception. In this paper, the name of Carrera does 
not appear. The congress, after this, proceeded in its 
sessions for a time, with apparent harmony, and passed 
the various decrees which have uniformly marked the 
incipient stages of . the revolution. There was much 
to be done before there could be said to be any positive 
advancement towards civil liberty. A writer in the 
Maryland Censor, professedly an advocate of Ge- 
neral Carrera, (as he appears to think him entirely in 
die right,) makes a remark which deserves attention: 
'^ It may be necessary here to remark, that the whole 
power was, at this time, in the hands of the Larrains ; 
between them and the Carreras there has always 
existed a< family feud. We believe firmlj, that both 
families were the friends of liberty, or to speak more 
coirectly, of the independence of South America ; for 
the$e unhappy countries have never knaum cwU liberty 
under the authority of either/* While this ad- 
mission from a writer who avowedly takes the side of 
Carrera, satisfies me of the uselessness of entering into 
the question of the comparative merits of the parties, 
I: am not a little surprised at the pains he has t^en to 
enlist the public feeling in favour of one of them. With 
riespect to the concluding part of what I have quoted^ 
if the writer means that civil liberty as is enjoyed in 
this country, was never experienced under either, he 
only says, in other words, that the revolution in Chili 
ivas not attended by a prodigy ! We ought to look at 
the previous t^ondition of the people, and see whether any 
change has taken place : that the great work should be 
perfected in a day, or a year, or even ten years, was not 
to be expected by any rational man. If the writer means 
that there was not as much done as might have been ex* 
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pected^ he onght to have stated, specifically, the quantum 
of improTement that we had a right to expect ; for with- 
out fixing some standard, it is difficult to come to any 
agreement. Some men are much more sanguine, per- 
haps visionary, than others, and some, perhaps, ex^ 
pect too little ; the man of experience and discretion 
will avoid extremes. It is far from my intention to 
go into a minute examination of the family feuds between 
the Carreras and the Larrainsj I have said enough to 
show, that the profit or advantage to be derived from 
settling the merits of the dispute, would not repay the 
difficulty and labour of the investigation. This is cer^ 
tain, that it has been the cause of serious misfortunes to 
the country. 

After the affair of April, 1811, the next occasion in 
which the Carreras were conspicuous, was in Sepx 
tember of the same year; when, at the instigatioli of 
the Larrains, who were then the leaders in the con^ 
gress, the three brothers, the eldest a major, and the 
others in lower ranks, attacked the artUleiy barrackSjp 
and seized the commander: this officer was* an Euror 
pean, ' and suspected of > being favourable to the princess 
of Brazils. Mr. Poinsett . states, '' that after this ac; 
tion, some reform, was made in the representation, and 
the congress commenced business by inviting all who 
were inimical to the present order of things, to retire 
from the kingdom. They rendered the clergy inimical 
to the cause of independence,, by forbidding them 
to receive any money from their parishioners, for the 
perfpnhance of their clerical, duties ; assigning a. mor 
derate salary to the curates in Ueu of fees. They 
pasjiedan: act manumitting the future offispring of 
slaves, and declared., that all slaves brought into 
Chili after this period, ^ should receive their, freedom 
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after six months vemdence. They opened the ports 
to connnerce, eaoA published commercial regnlations. 
The membeis of the cabildo were made elective. The 
first jimta^ or executive council^ was composed of seven 
nendbers. The straggle for power between tibe family of 
fheLarrains and that of the Carreras^ commenced At tids 
period. After the snccessfiil attack on Ae artillery bai^ 
neks, the eldest was promoted to the colonelcy of the 
grenadiers, and the yoongest to that of the aitill^py ; 
tnm the barracks of these officers, a remonstiance was 
addressed to the congress, which indmced flmt body to 
depose the jmita o€ seven, and to appoint an executive 
of *ftve. The elder Carrera entered into the govemment 
on this occasion. This jmita did not long endure tiie 
€Oitlrol of the legislative body, and the congress was 
dissolved on the 9d September, 1811. Some of ike inem- 
Imii of tte Miecative resigned on this occasion, and a 
ne^ jimta was formed, c<msistii]^ of three persons; 
1. Iff. Carrera, J. Portales, and J. M. Oerda. The 
BMttbers of the soutiiem provinces protested loudly 
agabist this flagrant breach qf the prwUeges ef fke peo^ 
pie, and upon their arrival in Conception, excited thmr 
constitnents to oppose the executive of Santiago, and 
to take up arms in defence of their rights.'' If these 
fects be correct, and there is no reason to doubt Aem, 
the Carreras are represented as commencing the civil 
feud, if not by usurpation, at least by high-handed 
aid fli^rant outrage. The statement of Mr. Poin- 
sett, is supported by '^ The Outline,'' but in strong 
language of reprobation. '' The Carreras being en- 
couraged by the happy result on the 4th of Septem- 
ber^ formed a plan for placing themselves at the head 
of the govemment ; one of them was major in the gre- 
imdiers, another a captain in the artillery. Having 
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succeeded in rgaining an ascendancy over the men in 
fiieir different coips, they put themselves at the head 
of the troops on the ISQi of XoVember, 1811, and 
compelled the congress to depose the members iniach 
composed the jnnta^ and to nominate in their stead 
tht^e new members, one of whom was J. M* Caiiera. 
\Fhe jonta decreed that a new regiment of cafrabrjis, 
^hich was called grand guardia nacianal, shoiddlie 
formed, and J. M. Cairera was appointed colonel of 
it, that they might succeed in keeping their usurped 
power. ThtiB strsngthened, the junta proceeded to 
dissolve the congress; which they £d on the find of 
December, 1811. Hie new junta was entirely biassed 
by the Carreras, to whom the young military wote 
likewise devoted. They ruled without controul, asa^ 
notwithstanding the acknowledgment of king Feidi- 
tiand, which had be^i made by the proceeding <8pvei»- 
m^t, ihey changed the Spanish for a tri-coloured flag. 
Tiie Caneras did not peaceably oijoy their iisuvped 
power, they were threatened with four conspifaoies^ 
nrliich they succeeded in suppressing." 

It appears fliat in consequence of this conduet of 
ihe Carreras, the flames of civil war wersiligfated up. 
^Forces werecoUeoted on both 'sides, and marched to 
&ib banks of tibe river Maule, which separates Sanr 
tiago from Conception. The latter beiii^ destitate of 
i^sources, was forced to submit to the capital. A cirw 
cumstance took place shortly afterwards, which places 
the conduct of the 'Carreras, in a light, >if possible^ 
still more un&vourable. The second' bmfliw, who had 
now become colonel of the grenadiers, attempted to 
awe the executive into his own measures. J.liLCar^ 

• 

rera resigned his office in the junta, and his fistther 
was appointed in his stead. These are iacts, which 
pannot be satisfactorily /ep^plained away; they clearly 
prove, that whatever virtues the Carreras might h^v^ 
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possessed, whatever merit is due to their exertions in 
the cause of independence, their insatiate thirst for 
power proved their own ruin and that of their coun- 
try* The brothers were afterwards reconciled, and J. 
M..Carrera was reinstated in the junta. A constitu- 
tion was framed, and being signed by the milUary, 
the cabildo, and all the respectable inhabitants, was 
adopted by the government ; one of its principal fea- 
tures was, a provision that the power of the state should 
be invested in a senate. The first junta had been acknow- 
ledged by the regency of l^pain, and the intei^course 
wifli Lima had ' been uninterrupted ; during this time 
the dissentions, however, between the two provinces, 
had' induced the viceroy to attempt the execution of a 
plan for extinguishing the flame of the revolution; 
froops were thrown into the province of Conception^ 
and. possession was taken of the principal military 
points on the south of Chili. Exertions were now 
made by the Carreras to repel them, they marched 
with their forces to the banks of the Maule. J. H. 
Carrera, at the head of five hundred men, crossed the 
liver in the night time, and surprised the enemy's 
camp at Yerbas Buenas, on which they retreated to- 
wards Conception, but were overtaken by the Chilians 
at St. Carlos, and an obstinate engagement ensued^ 
in which both claimed the victory. The royalists 
then retired to Chilian. While J. M. Carrera left 
his brother at the head of the main body, he marched 
against Talcaguana, which he took by assault* Chil- 
ian was s^erwards besieged, but without success. 

It is stated by the author of ''The Outline,'' that the 
junta, being freed from the influence of the Caxreras, 



^/'The garrisons left at Pereja in Talcaguana and La CoDce[>- 
iion, were inconsiderable, and their chiefs escaped to Peru at the 
approach of the patriots, irho thus recoyered those places.*'— Tk4 
Outline, p. 17S. 



by i&eir sibsence in Hbe army; proceeded to re-^model 
die army, and establish thei&selves at Tdca^ so as 16 
be near the seat of war* He farther states, '^ that the. 
army continued ntiider the Gonimand of J. M. Carreir^; 
who niled without coHtoid 6Ver the totintry whet« hii^ 
ttobps were stationed, but tite people growing weary 
of his despotism, as well as of the devastatiofis coin- 
mitted- by his army; op^ily declared throughout the 
whole intendency of Coiiception for the royalistsl 
.Carrefa proved himi^lf/ likewise, an '^unskilM geberali 
and the government deterfiiined to rebiove him. . On 
Ifae24ih of November, ld]3,0'Higgins was appointed 
4o the command of the army. Carrera reftised to re* 
sign, but the army declaring in favour (^ O'Higgins, 
£e was obliged to yit^ld, aild forwards on his way to 
Santiago he wa» takeA prisoner and conducted to 
Chilian." Mr. Poinsett simply states, that Ihe 
junta proceeded to*^ re-niodel the army, and appointed 
O'Higgihs general in chief, in place of Carrera, at 
which the three brothers took offence, and withdrew 
firom it. Greneral Grainsa' arrived from Lima with 
reinforcements, and an active campaign immediately 
opened, in which, according to *' The Outline," 0*JfIig- 
gins displayed activity abd military skill. The roy* 
alists" being better supplied with cavalry<, endeavoured 
to reach the capital by forced marches, but were in- 
duced, by the generalship of O'Higgins, to abandon 
their plan, 'after they had crossed the Maule, and 
taken possession of Talca. The capture of this place 

by the royalists, and the precipitate retreat of the 

- • • • ■■',,• 

junta, occasioned a commotion in . Santiago,* the 



* There appears to have 'always been some loayen of ntalcon- 
iimts in this place, to take advantage of the reverttos of the pa^ 
tribts, ilot openly in fiiTonr of Spain^ but covertfy', By tukinp sidei 

Vol. I. Y 



jimta was diflMlvedt vaA lastE^ the goyeifior of Vai; 
paiaiso, declaied Baprerae director. At (ids critical 
jimctiiTe, the capital beiiig still tbraatened, a& •oconH- 
podation was effected timmgh tlie: wediatiea of tmxk* 
jnodore HiUyar, conunandinC the Britisl^ aqnadiOB m 
Hie Pacific ; by this, it was a|:reed, that flie rofaUota 
should eyacuate the territory of Chili, in the dovM of 
two months, that the Spanish regency should: be Ao* 
knowledged, and that deputies should be seek to tiie 
Spanish cortes. The treaty was signed on tiie fitk 
Hay, 1814. In the mean timcj the Carrenii had 
escaped f ron^ their place of Cj^nflnement in ffhtflast 
and were actively engaged in ceUectfng their partif 
sans. The troops in Santiago joined their iteidaid^ 
and they deposed Lasbra an tie 83rdf AUjfUst, 1814 
The junta was le-establiidied mth J. M* Carreca as its 
president The author of ''The Outline'' stateti, that 
tiie inhabitants of Santiago, had no pariicubr attaid^ 
ment to Lastra, but highly disapproved of this new 
xevoluticm which again placed the Carreras at tbe 
head of the govemm^it; and that the retnin of 
O'Higgins with his army from Talca, was immedialdy 
desired. He, in consequaoice, marched towards t)ie 
cafMtal. According to Mr. Poinsett, his Object on 
this occasion, was to enforce the treaty ^dtered into 
with the royalists, and that the conduct of the Car* 
reras arose from their not being included in the general 
amnesty and stipulation for the release t>f prisenmu* 



wUh one of the faetiont, as convenience euUecL I emtcrtain no doobi 
bat that infinite pains have been taken by the royalists to blow thd 
flames of ciyil discord. 

* Wonld this hare justified them in deposing the goYemnent ? 
I am not diq^osed to deoide hastily whether it would or woaH 
not It must be kept in mind ihu uon$ ^ thepmim, tU tkitek 









.The .furpijii^, p£:€aTrem and O'Higgios met on the 
j^bunft of M9.ypOjs tb€»i the scene of a disgraceful civil 
|ef|49 hnt. aftep-wards of the . glorious victory that wiU 
#ver.,-be 4?ele])ra^d in the annajs of Americ9,n libertji?. 
«4ccof4jiiig tp Mr* Poinaet^ a liloody battle if as. fought;, 
^?)ucl^ ^xminated in favqnr of Canera. It appeajed 
4)iftt.the viceroy of lima had refused to ratify the 
^v^flty, ^d that Osorio waj^ adv^cis^ with reinfbrce- 
p^f^ts? he had brought with the intention pf striking 
^ 4^WVB blow; ;fAe/<ut;»/ wax was iu^tauibf endued, 
find Mlf' ffortm tmited against tke common ^em}i* 
iCtfrn^rs^ U ; said to have^ gjiven dissatisfaction by d^H 
j^^K^^ig an^mb^ of oficers^ who were tbjQ.best in 
ifiia ^e^c^vas soon as he haKJl i^ power in his bands^ 
;fvluG^ ffvve.rise to i^isQo^nts and desertions. He 
fOsigB/^ tipie ^ comiaand to O'Higgins and retuinedto the 
capits^ Osorio, at the head of four thoii^d • xaei]^ 
.advanced 9^ far as Cachapoal, and O'Higgins shajt 
himself up in Rancagua, against which a success 
4ion;Of attacks was made during thirty-§ix hours. Car- 
^ra approached with reinforcements, which induce^ 
Osorio at first to reti^at, but Carrera falling back 
upon Santiago, he renewed the attack, and O'Higgins 
was entirely defc^kted. J. M. Carrera escaped acros^ 
ihe mountains wiA about si^ hundred troops, and in all 
about two thousand refugees of every age and se^i:^ 
4BOQ||^t protection from the neighboring republic. A 
W^l^^r of them went dow^ ^o Buc^^ Ajrres, or dis- 
]jf^e^m Ithe neighbouring provinoe^. The whole of 



/. ; 



ffetx. ej^Htfn^n^ fw ohioh/i^ indepmdence Jrom Spain; that was 
)[)^€urYei for S^uDi MArtin .luid O^Higgins, on the expulsion of the 
S^isii authoriti^ 
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the captain-generalship fell into the hands of the roy* 
alists, in October, 1814, and nmnerons proscriptions, 
arrests, and punishments followed. Upwards of a 
hondred of the principal inhabitants, among whom 
was Ihe father of the Carreras, were transported to 
the island of Juan Fernandez. Every tUng done by 
the patriots was annulled, the schools were shut up, the 
revolutionary writings were destroyed wherever fliey 
could be found, the printing presses demolished, and 
the penalty of death denounced against those who 
would not bring in their arms and surrender them up. 
No pains were spared to obliterate every trace of tihe 
revolution. The European Spaniards, and a consi- 
derable proportion of the cl'ei^, again raised their 
heads. It is said, that even some among the native 
'Americans, disgusted with the feuds and dissentiions 
which had prevailed, gladly embraced the im>mises 
of quiet and security in a return to their former state. 
Hiere can be little doubt that the combined forces 
of the Larrains and Carreras, would have been suffi- 
cient, if not to have expelled the enemy, at least to 
have protracted the contest, and have worn them out. 

The Spaniards evidently saw the advantages to be 
derived from these divisions in Chili, and prbbably 
used every means to foment them; it would not be a 
wild conjecture that the Carreras had been suffered to 
escape from Chilian, with the express view of seeing 
the flames of civil war once more lighted up between 
these factions, whose mutual hatred had been gra- 
dually increasing. While at Buenos Ayres, I had fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing the deadly hatred of the 
partisans of Carrera to San Martin atid O'Higgins ; it 
even exceeded that of the old Spaniards, who look upon 
the fonner as the most serious enemy their cause has 
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ever had in America.* After the reverses^ experienced 
by San Martin at Talca, it is said, that some attempts^ 
were made at l^antiago, by the old Spaniards, and the 
Carreras conjointly, to produce a counter revolu- 
tion ; I think this improbable, yet such is the violence 
of the party animosity between the leaders,, that such a 
thing is far from being impossible. 

San Martin, who was about this time appointed go- 
yemor of Cuyo, immediately sat about organizing an 
army, for the purpose of attempting the re-conquest^ of 
Chili. But this was the work of time. It was not 
iintil the beginning of the year 1817> more than two- 
years after, the conquest, that he found himself fully 
prepared to scale the Andes^ with an army of four 
th6usand men, an enterprise which has been justly 
ranked amongst the boldest military achievements. 
Xike a great and prudent general, he risked nothing 
until he found himself perfectly prepared, having 
trained and disciplined his army with incredible pains. 
Hi3 march across the mountains was executed with 
so much skill, that he descended into Chili before it 
was known that he was on his way. I shall, pro- 
bably, have occasion to say more of the passage of the 
Andes, in the course of this work. It has been stated. 



* I took some pains to ascertain their feelings towards San 
BAutiif.^ I was enabled to do this by an intimacy wilh a person 
who was friendly, to the old order of things, and at tlie same 
time personally intimate with the Carreras. I particularly ob- 
served that they were both extravagantly: elated at the dispersion 
of San Martin's army at Talca; but, I believe there was no under- 
standing between them; the Spaniards rejoiced, because there 
was a hope for them in the ruin of San Martin— the Carrera party 
mwin it a prospect of being again elevated to power«— it was not 
lA^ely that they might oembine to effect the same object with very 
^BMent views. 

T3 
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liiat his army consisted of two tboasasid Chitiaii Iwh 
ftigees, and two thousand negroes from Buenos Ayres ! 
Tfiis^ with a view at once to detract from <]m merit 
of San Martin^ and to take away fitMli fhe United 
Provinces^ all the credit of the achievement. The nnibber 
of Chilians in the army .of San Martin^ diA not ex- 
ceed a few hmidred; the number of negroes^ pro- 
bably amounted to a thousand or twelve hundred; the 
remainder were whites of the United Provinces. The 
gieat reliance of San Martin^ was on his own corpB 
of cavalry^ twelve hundred strong, disciplined with 
great pams by himself; as a cavalry officer in parti- 
cular, be is said greatly to excel. It wi[>uld have 
been unnecessary to have noticed these paiticiilani^ 
if certain writers, who, listening only to flieir prejifr* 
dices, had not taken pains to detract from the m&ntB 
of this officer. There is but one sentiment among the 
disinterested and impartial, with respect to the part 
of the United Provinces, and of their general, San 
Martin, in this great military achievement, and nothing 
can more strongly evince the deeply-rooted prejudice of 
those who would attempt to deprive them of their just 
share of its honorors. 

. Our arrival at Buenos Ayres happened to be during 
Lent; the^ circus and theatre were closed, and public 
amusements suspended. I felt some curiosity, to 
witness the bull-figbts, the favourite amusement in 
all Spani^ countries* As soon as the circus wa« 
opened, I took the earliisst opportunity of attend** 
ing it. It is a circular amp^ifitheati^, capable of 
containing bet^eefn fout and five thousand pei^ns.' 
The arena is abbiit one hundred and. ^fty feet iti dia- 
meter, with axi ^nclosurcj of about six feet ,higif>.,y^itb 
op^ings at* i^tervallsi sui9SbcienUy , wide , to^ a^m^: ijlM^ 
body of a man; at one end, there is a sm|iiltCov<Nrdd 
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pen, wiiik stalls^ in which the bulls are coiifiited> • 
and opening ihttf the arena by a gate. On the appot 
site side there is a large gate, at which the buUg 
are dragged out after being killed. I found the 
place considerably crowded, but chiejBy by the lower 
classes of people, at least, the females appeared to be 
such. At one side of the toro, there was a seat ap*" 
propriated to the city authorities; formerly, the yice^ 
roy, and some of the principal public functicmarie^ 
had also their places set apart, but this is no longer 
the case^ as it is considered eyem disreputable for 
those persons to be seen here'. The town-major, who 
is the chief officer of the police^ always attends am 
these occasi<nis> and presides^ in order to prevent amf 
disorder or disturbance. Immediately below his sdit 
tiieve was a band of music, which played before Hat 
conmencement of the bull-fights, and during the vk* 
tearvals between them; When the spectators had begxm 
to assemble, a guard of soldiers, abmit thirty m 
number, was marched into the arena, and afler going 
through a variety of evolutions, were divided into small 
detachments, and distributed through the different 
parts of the toro. The different combatants who .w^ie 
to display their skill and courage on the occasion 
camie forward, ^d made their obeisance to the town 
majol-, and thcta. xetis6A ;to their places. The first 
two, csdled the picadorei^ were, on horseback,' -one:. « 
CMiafli,. / of ><aioiiii6iiis stature aiid bodily strengtti, ^flri 
other a fliaif Indian, of :d more delidate frame, andf a 
more spvi^idily c(witenance« TlMxy had both bo*i| 
ocmvicted of. ^dies^ aodi oondemled toi fij^ bnlls te 
the aninsenient . lof >. the i ipubtio i / tli^ir « ireoft / .w»re Imf 
takeii 0(ff>,l]iitil iMitfediailel|D before eiitetingi :the ^cnd; 
Theuei vMtp &^e)ik ^ otband, ceJkd^ bcmdal^ra^mtlih 
dttferent;.;coldineflf Aigfli, fori ihe, purpose it^^pMnoJ^g 
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% and teasing the bull; the last were the nuUtadoreg^ 
haying in the left hand a flag, and in Hie rig^t a 
Bword. The picadore$ were armed with pikes, about 
twelve feet in length, with the point so shaped, as to 
wound the animal without penetrating deeply; they 
posted themselves on the left side of the place whence 
the bull was to be let out, and at the distance of fifteen 
or twenty paces from each other. On the signal given, 
the gate flew open, and a furious animal rushed forth. 
He immediately made at the Chilian, but feeling the 
point of the steel in his shoulder, he suddenly ^dieeled 
roimd and ran towards the middle of the arena, 
wh^i the bandoleros endeavoured to provoke him wiUi 
Dieir flags. It was the turn of the mestiso to receive 
him next on his lance, but, it was not until after the 
bull had chased both several times round the circus; 
that he could venture to take such a position as would 
justify his engaging him ; it was necessary to be near 
the enclosure, so as to have its support, otherwise, in 
a furious assault of the bull, he might be overturned. 
The animal attacked the half Indian with greater fury 
than the other, but on feeling the steel, withdrew in 
the same manner ; after this was repeated several 
times, the bull seemed no longer inclined to attack the 
pkadores. At the tap of the drum, the picadores 
withdrew from the contest; the bandaleros next ad- 
vanced with crackers, which they dexterously thrust 
into different parts of the animal's body, who had 
now become rather sullen, but as soon as they ex- 
ploded and scorched him severely, he grew furious, 
and ran about bellowing with rage and agony : no one 
but a savage could witness this scene, for the first 
time, without being shocked. The crackers being 
consumed, the animal stood still, his tongue lolling 
oul^ with panting i^ides, and eyes blind with rage. TI^ 
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mattadare now came forward ; at firsts the generouft • 
animal shewed reluctance to take notice of him^ but 
on being provoked^ he made a plunge at ttie flag held 
in his hand, while the tnattadore, dexterously avoid- 
ing him, thrust his sword between the ne^k and 
shoulder, thus giymg him a mortal wound. The band 
of music struck up, the gates of the toro were tibrowii 
open, five or six gauchos rushed in on horseback^ 
flirew their lassoes about him, some fastening toxaA 
his horns, others about his legs and body, and in this 
manner, in an instant bore him out of the circus, in the 
midst of the shouts of the multitude. Seven other 
bulls were let out in succession, and the same oircum^ 
stances repeated with very little variation. Thewhold 
was terminated with a &at, performed by a wild 
gaucho; the bull being let out, he was immediately 
lassoed by the gauchos on horseback, who threw him> 
and held him fast by pulling in opposite directions { 
he was then tied, and a saddle girt put on him by tiie 
gaucho, who was bare-legged, and had nothing on but 
a shirt, and a kind of petticoat, something like a Scotch 
kilt, the ordinary dress of these people. The animal 
being properly prepared, he was suffered to rise with 
the gaucho on his back, and ran . perfectly wi}d and 
furious around the circus, leaping, plunging, and bel* 
lowing, to the great diversion of the spectators, while 
flie gaucho was continually goading him with an eiiot^ 
mous pair of spurs, and lashing him' wiib his whip; 
When the animal was sufficiently tortured in this "Way, 
the gaucho drew his knife and plunged it into the 
spinal marrow ; the bull fell as if struck by lightning^ 
rolled upon his back with hi^ feet in the air, whidi 
were not even seen to quiver. Such is the barfoaroii3 
amusemeui of bull-fighting, formerly the delight of Uw 
representatives of the kings : of Spaiti} and their mimie 
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royalty ; io a moi? eolightened and a happier age, coiw 
iBaed liere to the coiexae and vulgar, and it ii^ to be hoped, 
fbtit, in the progress of s€!i^[ice, liberty, and. ciyilizatipa, 
irSl disajipf^fur for ev^t 

' ThQ theatre ws^s attmided by respectable people, but 
I fidvnd it i^ a low state, though I \tSLd not expected 
mwcb. It is bat a^ tadiffierent building, yet capable 
pf eontainiag a considerable nu]nt>ex of persoins 
J)ie ladies wete dressed with taste and.elegaiobce^ and 
fMMpe of them havdsomQ. With respect tp the interior 
aCfaikgeinents, the orchesrtray the Bcemiey, the dresses 
<tf ' the actors, and the wbo)e of the performance, I 
piiesutte they were about equal to our theatre during 
Mur veyolutiiuiary wftr. Wb&^ the o^utaln rose, the 
Mtional hymn was sung by the whole of the theatric 
^{Hps, accompa^ed by the orchestra, during which, it 
js the etiquette for every person to stand up; the song 
was followed by thunders of applause. The perform- 
aape is about equal to that of New Orleans, except 
that the prompter taljes rather too audible a part. 
Between the acts, the audience flow into an extensive 
coffee-house, which communicates by a folding door. 
Heve hundreds are seen, ofSicers and citizens, walking 
Uiout promiscuously, or in groups around small tables, 
drilling chocolate or coffee, or taking otb^ refresh* 
Mente. The me^ of Buenos Ayres idle away a great 
4eBl of their time at these places, of which, there 
aitd aix or «ight in the city ; they axe ajiways crowded at 
Aoon tind in the eyemng, as ^ New Orlea^. 
' . Therd is ^i society de bum gusfo^ for the purpose 4>f 
janiuroviiig the sti^;. it is one of th^ modes in a free 
jMnntry, of inculcating patrioitic sentiments* Several 
/very good plays have been translated suod performed, 
^loid occasional pieces got up. Ija honour of the victory 
iSSUbMatxviW^ a dramatic pr^djiiction of ^ft^V^.in^t was 
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prodaced, entiiled the battle of Marathon^ the incidents 
of which somewhat resemble each other.* The tragedy 
of Pizarro has been translated, and is sometimes per- 
formed^ and also several other pieces. 



* The same play was performed after tbe Tictoiy of Maipu^ 
with stIU greater propriety, as it was actually reported that San 
Martin had been entirely defeated. The picture of San Martin 
was exhibited on the stage, and I had an opportunity of witnessing 
the popular enthusiasm in favour of el heroe, as he is generally 
called* 
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DOCUMENTS 

REFERRED TO IN THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE AT THE COMMENCEMENT 
OP THE SECOND SESSION OF THE FIFTEENTH CONGRESS. 

Mr. Rodney to the Secretary of State. 

WASHINGTON* NOV. 6, 1818. 

SIR, 

I have the honour to preseot the report herewith inclosed, 
agreeably to the desire of Mr. Gn^iam, who, on reflection, prefer* 
led submitting some additional remarks, in a separate paper. For 
this purpose, two of the documents referred to in the report, re- 
main in his possessioQ — Dr. Fune's outline of events in the United 
Provinces, since the revolution, and the manifesto of independence 
by the Congress at Tucuman.. , 

I have the honour to be^ 
With gre^t respect. 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) C, A, RODNEY. 

Han. John Q. Adams, Secretary of State. 



Mr. Rodney to the Secretary of State. 
SIR, 

* • . * ■ 

I have now the honour to submit to your consideration, my 
;report oa.the sut^ectpf the late -mission to South America, em- 
bracing the information derived from the various sources within 
my power, so far as I had an opportunity of improving the advan- 
tages possessed. 
Vol. I. a 
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With the history of the conquest of the Spanish possessions in 
America, you must be familiar. Tbey were principally, if not ex- 
clusively, achieved by private adventurers. When completed, a 
most oppressive system of govemmait^ or latkr despotism, was 
established by the parent country. 

These extensive regions were originally swayed by two vice- 
roys. The dominions of Spain in North America were under the 
government of the viceroy of Mexico^ aaA all her possessions in 
South America were at the control of the viceroy of Peru. 

The remoteness of some parti of the country from the residence 
of the viceroy at Lima, occasioned, in 1718, the establishment of 
another viceroyalty at Santa Fee de Bogota, in the kingdom of 
New Grenada. In 1791r New Grenada was divided, and a num- 
ber of the provinces composing that kingdom, were separated from 
it. These were put under the jurisdiction of a captain-general and 
president, whose seat of government was at Caraccas. 

In 1568, Chrli^ was erected into a separate eaptah^generalship; 
in 1778, a new viceroys^ty wa» established at Bttenos Ayre», eom^ 
prehendhig all the. Spamsh possessiom f& the east of ^- vrestenr 
Cordilleras and to t&e south of t6e river Maranon. 

This hnmense empire seems, accordtng^ to tfte laws of Ute Indies; 
to have been considered a distinct kingdom of itself, thougbunited 
to Spain, and annexed to the crown of Castile. In this light, it is 
viewed by Baron Humboldt, in his essay on New Spain, 

With some slight shades of dffibrence in the regulations esta- 
blished in these governments, tiie prominent features of their po- 
litical institutions, exhibit a striking resemblance, as the general 
System was the same. 

Their commerce was confined to the parent country, and to 
Spanish vessels exclusively. They were prohibited, under the 
penalty of death, to trade with foreigners. The natives of Old 
Spain composed the body of their merchants. Though this part 
of the system had, previously to the revolution, been relaxed in 
some degree, particularly by the statute of free commerce, as it is 
styled, the relief was partial, and the restrictions continued severe 
and oppressive. 

All access to the Spanish settlements was closed to foreigner; 
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and eren the inhabitaiits of the diffetent protinces were prohibited 
from intercourse with one another, unlesft Under the strtctbst 
regulations. 

The various mannfacfturesy that tnigbt idterfere with those of 
Spaiffy were dOt permitted. They ware prevented, under severe 
penahids, from ridsiug flax, bemp, or ataffroH. In climates mosl^ 
congenial to them, the cultore of the grape and the olive was pro-, 
faibited.^ oB account of the distance of Peru and Chili, aUd the 
difficulty «f transporting <ttl and wine to these remote regions, 
they were permitted to phmt vines abd olives, but were prohibited 
the culture of tobacco. At Butinos Ayrei , by special indulgence, 
of the viceroys, they were allowed to cultivate grapes and olives 
merely lor the use of the tabl^. 

IlMy were oompelkd to procure froni the mother country, 
artides of tbe first if^oessit^ ; and wtere thus rendered dependent 
on her fSbr the eomfmnracei of life, as well as luxuries. The 
crown fMAsessed the tnoMKipoly of tobacco, dalt, and gunpowder > 

To &ese oppfesah^ rfigiilations aud restarictions was added an. 
odious system of taxation. From the Indians, was exacted M 
tribule in tbe sbapeof apoU tax, ora certam Servitude in the mines, 
ca(Hed tbe iiiila; A tenth patt of the produce of cidtivated lands^ 
was taken utMkf the dtnoaiination of tithes. The alcaEvak, l^ 
tan taryk^fr^m two and a half to five per cent* on every sate: 
andl-#^Mle of all tfaio|^ movable and iaimoveable, was rigidly^ 
eitaetedy thovgb ib ^me caaei m comanitatioar was aUovtred. Royidi 
and municipd ditfties were kid dn imports and on the tonoagetf 
entnomi and ckarano^ of vcaaieb, nnder the different .BppelkM>f 
tions of riuMMCMiugO, sea, aicarvala, corso,. ooiisiriddQ,.anaada»' 
and armadiD«« Tor tbcs^ may be added the royal fifths of the 
ptecioiis metKts, tlie aaott; important tax in the minmg districts^* 
Besides alt tivese^ there ^ett sCamp taxes, tavcf n lioenses, aad^ 
soms pilid ftft tbe 9tik of offices^ of titles of nobility, papal buUsir 
the composition and confirmation of lands, with a numbcfr of. 
6tii€^ of Mmof gidde. 

llndeif tbe Spanish awaioh^ vtbo had eaiiy obtamed firoaslhe 
poj^ the oedeskstioal dominioai^ aoid thus bad uaited at theis'. 
ro^ptilrsisis, aftoMla«iiniq;ioQS anOority^ a most oppressive 

a2 
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hierarchy was established with its numerous train of offices sind 
o rders, succeeded by the inquisition. 

The posts of honor and profit, from the highest to the lowest, 
were filled almost exclusiyely by natives of old Spain. 

The principal code of laws which thus maintained the supremacy 
of Spain over those distant regions, almost locked up from the rest 
of the world, emanated from the council of the Indies established- 
by the king, in which he was supposed to be always present The 
royal rescripts, the recopilationes of the Indies, and the partidaa 
furnished the general rules of decision ; and when these were silent 
or doubtful, recourse was had to the opinions of professional 
men. 

This system was generally executed by the viceroys, captains- 
general, and by the tribunals of justice, with a spirit correspond- 
ing with the rigorous policy that produced iU To this form of 
government, the country had for centuries submitted with, implicit 
obedience ; and probably wonld have continued. to submit much 
longer, but for events in this country and the changes in 
£urope. 

. The sagacious minds of many able writers, penetrating into the 
future, had predicted, at some distant date, a revolution in South 
America, before that in North America had commenced. From 
the period of the successful termination of our own struggle for in- 
dependence, that of the inhabitants of the South has been with 
more confidence foretold ; and there is reason tO: believe it has been 
hastened by this fortunate event. The conduct of .Spain, during 
the war of our revolution, was calculated to make a lasting im- 
pression on her colonies. This result was then foreseen by intel- 
ligent politicians ; many were surprised that she could be so blind 
to her own interests, after she had on one occasion manifested the 
strongest suspicion of Paraguay ; for to her scrupulous jealousy of 
this power, the expulsion of the Jesuits from that country in 1760 
is to be attributed. 

The wars that arose from the French revolution, have produced 
in Europe, changes of the greatest magnitude^ which have had 
an immense influence on the affairs of South America. When 
Spain joined France against the combined princes, she exposed 
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ber distant possessions to British hostilities. The great naval 
power of England gave her ready access to the American colo- 
nies. Engaged in an ardudus contest, she was prompted hy het 
feelings and interests, to retaliate on Spain, the conduct she eipe- 
rienced from her during the war of our independence. Encou- 
raged, perhaps, by the councils of her enemies, the first symptoms 
of insurrection, in the continental possessions of Spain, were er- 
bibited in the year 1797» in Venezuela. These were succeeded 
by the attempts of Miranda in the same quarter, which were ac' 
companied, or were followed, since the racillating state of the 
Spanish monarchy, by revolutionary movements in Mexico, Gre^ 
nada, Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres; -and from which scarcely any 
part of the Spanish dominions in America has been entirely 
exempt. 

The occurrences that led the way to the subsequent important 
events in the provinces of La Plata, were the invasion of tlie 6ri^ 
tish under Popham and Beresford in the year 1806, and their 
expulsion a few months afterwards by the collected forces of the 
country under Leniers and Pueyrredon. These incidents fortu- 
nately gave to the people a just idea of their own strength,: and 
they afterwards repelled with a firmness and bravery, that did them 
great honour, the formidable attack of the British under General 
Whitlocke. 

The wretched state to which Spain was reduced by the policy, 
the power, and tlie arts of Napoleon, the resignation of Charles 
IV. in hrouT of Ferdinand VII. and the renunciatbn by both 
in favour of Napoleon, were productive of the most important re- 
sults. They threw the kingdom into the greatest confusion. 
The alternate success and disasters of the French armies, pro« 
duced a new era in Spain. The people generally revolted at the 
idea of being governed by the brother of Na^leon, to whom he had 
transferred the crown. Juntas were established, who acted in the 
name of Ferdinand, then confined in France. These were sub- 
stituted for the ancient Cortes, and the regular council of tlie 
nation, to which in times of imminent danger, they ought to have 
recurred agreeably to their usages. Conflicting authorities jpro- 
duced a distracted state of afiairs. In the scenes that ensued, the 

a3 
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proper attention was not paid to the American provinea. Their 
csooduct towards them was versatile and inconsistenl ;. they were 
lost sight of or neglected until it was too late. CoiioeiviBg they 
were abandoned by the parent state, they thought ii justifiable 
to act for themselves. It was not very long before the inhabitants 
of Buenos Ayres, embracing the example of their brethr«i in 
Spain, established a junta, which assumed the reins of go* 
Temment ; and, finally, in the year 1610, sent off die viceroy, 
Cbneros, and his principal adherents. For a summary of events 
subsequent to this period, until thiS time of my departure, I beg 
leave to refer to the outline subjoined, ^Appendix A.) from the 
pen of Dr. Fuoes, drawn up, in part, at my request. Without 
vouching for the perfect accuracy of the work, I think, from the 
information recei\'ed, it will probably be found to contain, in ge* 
aeral, a correct and impartial sketch of the prominent transactions 
and occurrences. 

Iq perusing this interesting document, I have to lament, that 
it9 page9 are marked with some cases of severity and cruelty, which 
seem almost inseparable from great revolutioiiB. It must, how* 
ever, be consoling to observe, that they appear to have passed 
through that state which might possibly have rendered examples 
necessary ; and to have arrived, perhaps, at that stage when the 
passions becoming less turbulent, and the people more enlight- 
ened, a milder system may be expected to prevail. 

Their dissentions have produced most of thdr calamities. In 
such seasons they were naturally to be expected. But their dis- 
putes have been principally healed by the prudent and energetic 
measures of the Congress, which commenced its sittings in Tu- 
cumau in the year 1616, and adjourned in the year following from 
thence to Buenos Ayres, where it remained in session, occupied 
with the task of formiBg a permanent constitution. This respect- 
able body, besides acting as a eoav^ition or a constituent assem- 
bly, exercises, temporaiily, legislativepowers. Their sittings are 
public, with a gallery of audience foiodtizens and strangers. The 
debates are frequently interesting, and are conducted with ability 
and decorum. They are publisiied every month- for tbeinfortna- 
tbu of thepeople. 
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l^he diflpite vMi Airtigas, the chirf of tht Orientah, has not 
iMenn^justed. . This» with a oertein jeakmsy of the fiupenor in- 
^aence of the city of Buenos Ayres» on the general affaire >of 
the provinecB, Ae 'Condac^ of the government of Buenos Ayres 
towards the Portuguese, and the high tariff of duties, which I un- 
derstand liavc been since redoced, af^^eared to constitute tiM 
prinoipsd causes of dissatis^ction at the time of my dq)arture. 

The deotaralien, by Oongress, of that independence which they 
had for many years previously maintained in fact, was a measure «if 
the Ughest importance^ «id has been productive of a unanimity and 
a 'decision be^fore unknown. This summit of their wishes was only 
to be Macbed by slow and gradual progress. The public mind 
had to be illumined on the subject by their pulpits, their presses^ 
and their public orations. The people ¥wre to be prepared, for 
Hie event. When the season arrived^ Hiey oat the >knot wbidh 
eoidd not be «ntied. The declaration of independence was adopted 
in the direotoiship of Mr. Flieyrredon, on the 0th day of July, 
ldi6. Jt was sucoeeded by an able eapoBition of the causes that 
extorted it, to justify to their fdlow-cMzens and to the vrorld the 
measure they had deUberatoly voted toooppoit with then* fortunes 
and their lives. 

Believing the latter paper might be tAidaght worthy of perusal, 
. atranslation has been anaeaed, (Appendix B.) 

The salutary influence >of Ihis bold and decisive step was at 
oBce £dt throughout the country. It gave new life and strength 
to the patriotic C4use, and.stabiiity to the government. The vic- 
tories of Chacabuoo and Maipa, achieved by the arms of Chili 
and Bnenos Ayres, have piodaeed and confirmed a similar decla- 
ratiQaofiBdepeBdeaGe 4iydwpeople>of ChiH, which is also an* 
aieaed, (Appendix C.) and ^semented the totdial union exisfting 
between the oonfederafte states. The conseqoeaoe has been, that 
vriHiia these -extensive teriitofies, there is scarcely the vest^ 'of 
a t^yfdamy to be found, except on the borders of >Pehi. 

Having thus, in eonnexion with the MiccincC «coount given 
by l^t, Vunes, traced the principal events emee liie revolution in 
Buenos Ayres, I shall proceod to slate the result of the inlbr« 
mation received, according to the best opinion I fkndd form, of 
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the extent, population, government and resources of thfe United 
Provinces* with their productions, imports and expoHs, trade, and 
commerce. 

The late viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, of which that city way 
the metropolis, was by many considered the largest, as well as the 
most valuable of all the Spanish dominions in South Amefioa, ex- 
tending in a direct line from its north to its south boundary, a dis* 
tance of more than two thousand miles ; and from its easlem to its 
western, not less than eleven hundred. 

It was composed, at the commencement of the revolution, of 
the nine provinces or intendencies following : Buenos Ayres, Pan 
raguay, Cordova, Salta, Potosi, I a Plata, Cochabamba, La Paz, 
and Puno. 

^atered by the great river La Plata and its numerous tributary 
streams, which afford an easy communication with countries of an 
immense extent, and fumbbing an easy access to the treasmftes of 
South America, it has always been regarded by Spai» as one of 
her most precious acquisitions. Enjoying every variety of cli- 
mate to be found between different and distant latitudes, and blessed 
with a large portion of fertile soil, it is capable of producing all 
that is to be found in the temperate or torrid zones. Immense 
herds of cattle and hordes graze on its extensive plains, and con- 
stitute, at this time, their principal source of wealth. The mines 
of Potosi are also included within its boundaries. There are no 
woods for a very considerable distance from Buenos Ay res. No 
forest trees are to be seen on the widely-extended pampas^ except 
at intervals, a solitary umboo. After passing the Saladillo, in a 
northerly direction, the woods begin, and proceeding, in the uf^r 
provinces, the hills appear, and mountains rise in succession. In-, 
terspersed with rich vallies. On the east side of the rivers La 
Plata and Parana, the country is said to be very fine. The Entre 
Rios is represented as capable of being made a garden spot ;' and 
the Banda Oriental presents hills and dales, rich bottooiii, fin^. 
streams of water, and at a distance from the great river, on. the 
banks of the smaller streams, some excellent woodland. Between 
Maldonada and Monte Video, the east ridge of the Cordilleras 
terminates'on the river La Plata, 
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Since the revolution^ five more provinces have been erected^ 
making, in all, fourteen within the limits of the ancient viceroy- 
aity, viz. Tucuman, taken from Salta ; Mendoza» or.Cuyo, taken 
from Cordova; Corrientes, Entre Rios, comprising the country 
between the Uraguay and the Parana, and the Banda Oriental, or 
eastern shore of the river La Plata. The two last were taken from 
the province of Buenos Ayres, which was thus reduced to the ter- 
ritory on the south-side of that river. The subordinate divisions 
of the country, with the principal towns, will be found in the Ap^ 
pendix to this report, with an account of the produce or manufac- 
tures of the different districts. (Appradix D.) 

Of the fourteen provinces into which the ancient viceroyalty is 
now divided, five were, at my departure, principally occupied by 
the royal forces, (which, in consequence of the victory of Maipu, 
were expected soon to retreat to Lower Peru,) or partially under 
their influence, viz. Potosi, La Plata, Cochabamba, La Paz, and 
Puno ; and the nine following independent, defacto of Spain, werd 
in the possession of the patriots, viz. ^ucnos Ayres, Paraguay, 
Mendoza, Salta, Coriientes^ Entre Rios, and Banda Oriental; 
But Paraguay, and the city of Santa Fee, act independently of 
Buenos Ayres. Though Paraguay is not on unfriendly terms with 
Ihem, and it is hoped, by some, will before long join the union. 
Entre Rios and the Banda Oriental, under General Artigas, in the 
character of chief of the Orientals, are m a state of hostility, with 
Buenos Ayres. 

Monte Video, the capital of the eastern shore, was occupied by 
a Portuguese army, and a squadron of ships of war from Brazil, 
blockaded the ports of Colonia and Maldovado, and prohibited tbe 
entrance of neutral vessels, unless they paid them the same duties 
on their cargoes, that were charged on the importation of the goods 
when landed in the country. ' / } 

TIm territory of the. United ^Provinces is computed to contain^* 
one hundred and fifty thousand 8qaafe> leagues, thoUgbitprobaUy 
exceeds that quantity. The lands occupied in the coimtry; re- 
mote from the eities, are generally converted by their owners itttnr 
estancias, orlaige grazing farms for cattle, and chacras for gi^fw- 
ing^in. , 'Hieimall farms, or quintas, in the neighbourhood of 
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ekieSf «re iniiie older. Those «r<MUid Buenos Ayres, whiob Air- 
aish their onrketwifli an ampk supply of fivkand wsgetabfes^ are^ 
1^ iirigation» in the highest state of culture. 

The popidalioo, exclusive of the Indians* b now crfealatad nft 
abont one miHion three hundred thousand ; but adding the civiUaed 
Indians only^ ivhoare of great impoitance, it woidd, in idl, poabably 
exceed tuo anllions. 

The whole population consists of nations of Old Spaia, and tibeir 
descendants bora in the country, or as they style themselvei^ South 
Americans; of Indians civilized* or unredaioMd, with diffcfont 
'' casts/' or mixed blood; of ADracaas and their desoendant8» mr 
Negroes and Mnlattoes. 

I eouM not ascertain, with satisftction, the popdation of 
the different provinces: the province of Buenos Ayres con- 
tains about one hundred and twenty thousand, whilst the po- 
pulation of Entre Rios and Banda Oriental, is computed at fifty 
thousand. 

The city of Buenos Ayres contains a population nf sixty thou, 
aand. The inhabtlaiits of this place appear to be«namiable, and 
hiteresting pe<q[>le. Tbey are considered brave and humane, pos- 
sessing intell%enoe, capabk of great exertions and perseverance* 
and manifesting a cheerful devotion to the cause of freedom and 
mdependence^ 

There is also a certain mediocrity and equality of fortune pre- 
vailing among tbem, extremely favourable to a union of the popular 
sentiment, in support of the common weal. Many industrious 
mechanics, and enterprising merchants, are, however, increas- 
ing their estates^ and adding to the stock of capital in the 
country^ 

The people of the province of Buenos Ayres, residing out of the 
city, are, generally speaking, poor, and rather indolent. Though 
a hardy raoe^ and when excited to action, they become acalous 
defenders of the UbertieafMf their cotmtry. They are capable of 
great iam>rovea»ent, and under the influtace of a good ^xampfe* 
when a change takes place in their manner and haUt of living, 
tbey bid fair to become useful and industrious citizenl. 

The inhidutants of Cor4ova are said to be more lupecsUtious, 
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and more industrious^ but less patriotic. Tiiis is priBcipally at- 
tributed to the loss of the trade with Peru, joceasioned by the 
jevolutionary war. 

Tucuman, I was infonned, possessed an excellent popu^ 
lation. 

The peo|^ of Mendoza* or Cuyo, are moral, indastrious^ and 
patriotic. They have sacrificed largely at tbe shrine of indepeadr 
ence, supporting with zeal and confidence the cause of their 
country ; whilst the citizens of Santa Fee are rqiresented as im^ 
moral and insubordinate, and manifesting, on most occasions, an 
extreme jealoiisy of their neighbours. 

The population of Entre Rios and Banda Oriental, is perhaps 
not inferior in valour to that of Buenos Ayres ; nor is it deficient 
m military skill, particularly in carrying on a partisan warfiwe, for 
iv^ich it3 troops art admirably adapted. Their other good quiili- 
ties have been, probably, somewhat impaired by the system pur^* 
sued in that quarter, where they have been compelled to give up 
every thing like civil avocations, and to contmue without any re- 
gular kind of government, under the absolute control of a diie^ 
who, whatever may be his political principles, or professions, iq 
practice concentrates all poaner, legislativft, jadiciai, and execu- 
tive, in himself. 

The Genei^l Congress of die United Provmoes, assembled at 
Buenos Ayres, on the third of December, 1817| estabUsb^ fay a 
provisionai statute, a temporary form of goverament» which will 
be found in Appendix marked (£•) 

This Congress is comfuised of dqputies from the different pror- 
vtaces. it actually consists of twenty-six aumbers. But as nm- 
presentative is allowed for every ^itoca thousand citizeiH, it would 
be more numerous if all the provinces had sent delates in tha$ 
ratio of population. 

With some exceptions, and particmlarly of that palkufium 
of our rights, which is unknown to the civil law, the triid fo^ 
jary, the provisional constitution will be found, on an attepi^ 
tire perusal, to contain a dbtinet recognition of many of the 
vital principles of free goyemment. A church estaUishmeat 
also^ thai oif tbe CathoiM Faith, is ooaitrary to out idtas oi 
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religioas freedom ; though a measure adopted froin necessity, 
perhaps, by them. 

It declares that all power, legislative, judicial, and executive 
resides in the nation. The congress are to be chosen by electors, 
who are to be voted for by the people in the primary assemblies. 
The cabildos, or munidpalities, are to be elected immediately by 
the citizens. It recognises the independence of the judiciary, and 
declares the tenure of office, with respect to the superior judges, 
to be held during good behaviour. It provides for the election of 
a chief magistrate by congress, removeable when they choose to 
appoint a successor, and responsible for the execution of the duties 
of his office, which are defined and limited. In the oath •f office, 
be is sworn to preserve the integrity and independence of the 
country. 

The three great departments of state, of flie treasury, and of 
war, are distinctly marked out, and their respective powers and 
duties assigned. 

On some subjects, it enters more into detail than is usual with 
US, particularly in those of their army, navy, and militia. But this 
perhaps, in their situation, was necessary. 

It provides that ho citizen shall accept a title of nobility, with- 
out forfeiting the character of citizenship. 

It provides also against general warrants, and the arrest of in- 
dividuals, unless on probable proof of guilt. 

It contains a salutary provision that a judge, having original 
jurisdiction, before taking cognizance of a cause, shall use all 
possible means of reconciling the parties. This constitution b but 
temporary; the congress are engaged in the task of forming a per- 
manent one. In the mean time no alteration can be made in the 
present, unless with the consent of two-thirds of the members. In 
this manner some alterations have been adopted. 

The subject of a perooianent constitution was before a commit- 
tee of sixteen members of congress. There ma a difference of 
opinion prevailing amongst them, on the point of a confederated or 
a consolidated government. If they should adopt the former, they 
will fnune the constitution, in all probability, nearly after the 
model of that of the United States. Should they decide on- the 
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latter, it is highly probable they will incorpotate the leadidg fea- 
tures of our system into their form of government. They seem 
to concur in the proposition^ to have a chief magistrate elected for 
a term of years, and a representative legislature to consist of two 
branches. A senate, to constitute the most permanent body, and 
9 house of representatives, whose term of service will be of shorter 
duration. 

Perhaps it would be better for them to delay the coitapleti(m of 
this all*important task, after the example of the United States, until 
a period of peace. Their present provisional statute is an im- 
provement on those which preceded it ; and we may expert their 
proposed constitution will be still more perfect, as they advance 
in the knowledge of those principles on which republican govern-, 
ments are constituted. 

, But however free in theory this provisional statute may be, jt 
is undoubtedly true, that unless tidministered agreeably to its let- 
ter and spirit, it will not afford security to the citizen. Whether 
an J infractions have occurred since the date of its existence, I can- 
not pretend to determine, not being in full possession of the facts. 

When we recollect that they have the benefit <^ our example^ 
^t may reasonably be expected^ that they will, in general, adhere to 
their written ck>nstitution. . They have abo the fatal result of the 
French revolution, warning them of the dangers of its excesses, 
of which they appear to be sensible. 

The productions imd the manufactures of the different provinces, 
will be found' in Appendix D.; but I was unable to procure any 
satisfactory estimates of the probable value or amount in each pro* 
tince. There is, however, a considerable internal trade darned on 
in the interchange of various articles, between the several pro- 
vinces ; cattle, horses, and mules, furnish a considerable source of 
barter; with the latter, Peru is usually supplied : the Paraguay tea 
is a great article of trade throughout the country ; the brandy, 
wine, raisins, and figs of Mendoza and San Juan, are becoming 
important ; the hides of oxen, the skins of .the vacuna and gra« 
naco, with a number of fine furs, afford valuable articles of ex- 
change. These, with the foreign goods, transported in every 
direction from Buenos Ayres, very readily, by oxen and mules 
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Their navy » sttMll, and some of thenr vessels aie kdd up iic 
wkich also furnish the meaMi of carrfidg tbeir nitfife productioiift 
to their sea port!^ form a bratich of trade of great nsOgMtude^ een- 
sidering the population of the countij. 

Their exports are eakolated whh some degree oi HccvBratj, at 
teft Bullions of dollars. These consist principally of ox faidds^ 
jerk beefy and tallow, the present great staples of the countiy. A 
i^ety of liirs and peltry, some graio, copper, nostly biought 
ffomjChili; nvith gold lind silvcv in bullioii, and in coin» chieflj 
from the mines of Polosi. 

The iofports are computed to beadboot equdi to their e^fKxrtsw 
Britiislrmaoufaotiires form the ptmcvgffl masfs, and tbej are to be 
bad in great abondancow They consist of woollen and cotton, 
goods of every description ; some of them wtooght to imitafee the 
mamvfecftnres of the coimtry: ironmoofSry, cutlery, hardivttre, 
saddlery, hate, porter, Me, and cheesew arb tfmong the r^mtiamg 
aiRicws* 

From the United States they f^ori^ kimber of afti kinds^ and 
liimilure of every description^ coindi^and cmltg^ of adi spfta^ 
codfish, mackereF, ^MnI and herrbig; leather, boots and shoes, 
powder and munltioiis of war, and naval stores, ships and vessdsi^ 
particularly those calculated for tbeir navy or for privateers* 

From Brazils, they receive sugar, coffee, cotton, and rum* 

From the north of Europe they reeepre sleel said iio% and front 
France, a number of articled of its EHanofacturek 

Their foreign commerce is principally eaniedon by British cib- 
pitalistSy though there are some Americans, a few Fx^Meb, ami 
other foreign merchants, also setHed at Buenos Ayies; ^ey are all 
placed, I believe, on the same footing of equality. 

The revenue of the state may be estimated at abont thitee mil^ 
ttdns-ofdoHarsannusdl^; but their system of^nance'i»v6ry ini^ 
perfbct, and although their dHM is smaU, their credit is* low ; they 
bave hitherto avoided the issuing of paper money, and they havef 
esti^lished no bank ; but they have sovaetimes anticipate tbeJif 
revenue, by giving dtre biRs, receifnble in payment for duties^ o# 
goods imported^ or articles exported ; liie impost^ AimisheS' Ibe 
printipal' part of tbe MVttrae. A oopf <^ their tariifl^ as atf ftml 
established, was some time since transmitted, I believe, to the de- 
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partnettt of state* . lb this^ the dbties weie geneially specific and 
fa%ll« I anderstandtfaej lisve beeo hilel]^ redtoed^ as liieir exor- 
bkancy had oeoasiQiiQd much sniugglMig:. 
H Vofantary contnfoiiiioM from tbose frieiidly to the revokitioDy 

and forced loans firona the o£d Sfanianb* have ooasthated another 
povtion of t^it fands. To show the public capital adequate tn 
all eaugenciesy their diffin-ent dviiv nriKtary* and naYal establiib* 
meats have been takea into tiew, and are comprised in the esls« 
mate foraished^ a thing nnusual with U6» hat thej hanre omitted 
their paUic lands^ which,, if a pradent use is made o£ them, rnust^ 
tft no distant day, become a vecj productire Sd«irce of vefenae to 
tke state. 

The mines ofFotosv which^ in dl probabiitjv Witt veij soon 
iW inta their hands again» ma^ fiinish tiieas with a considenibln 
sii^ly of the pneieas nwlala» It it stated on respectable author 
rit]s tlMit so late aa the year 17SQ^ the amonnl of g^d and silTer 
coined at Potosi^ in thai year, was calculated to bate bee» 39fVS<i5 
dolfcwa in gok^ and S,MS,176 dbllaia in silver. 

The tiMi:^ that vamj^ and the. condition of theic navy* will 
be seen, by a MfiBmce to the original return presented. (Ap» 
pendkF.)' 

lliehr army 18 composad of legnlar troops, cmco% and militia* 
In one oa «ther of these dassea, they are edoeated to the auii* 
tary art, and as £ir as I had an opportunity^ and was capable of 
judging, tbeyr appeared to be well acquainted wMi the elements of 
dieir pi^fcMiaM. Their ftnes,. according: to the paper Aimished» 
are estimated at nearly thisty thonsand men* They are composed ' 
of one diowsand two hunA»d and ninetyNsiz avtiUeiy, thirteen 
thousand six hundred and ninety-tbree intefcry,. and fourteen 
tiwnsand seven- hundred and eighteen ea^ry ; of which, twdive 
ftonsand one hundred and forty-three aae troops of the line* seven 
thonsand and fbrty-one are civieos, and ten Aousand five hundred 
and sevent^Mbree are miiida. These finm the diierent armies 
of the centre, of Peru, of the Andes, of Cordova, and the auadli- 
aiy forces ui^ the Entre Rios, This statement* however, only in- 
dndes the militia of the provmce of Buenos i^yrea UaeH Their 
snpply of arms and munitiona of war ia ample, as wSl< be seen by 
the statemeuit annexed, on that subject. 
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drdioary. A list of them, as well as of their privateers, will Ue 
found in Appendix F. Their private armed vessels are subjected 
to very strict regulations, agreeably to their prize code, which is 
am^og the original papers presented and herewith delivered. It 
may be proper, in this place to introduce the subject of the irre- 
gular conduct of the privateers, under the patriot flag, against 
which, the commissioners were directed to remonstrate. Having 
taken an opportunity of explaining to Mr. Tagle^ the secretary 
of state, the proceedings of our government relative to Amelia 
island fmd Galveztown, agreeably to their instructions, the com- 
missibners embraced a suitable occasion, to urge the just cause of 
complaint, which the malpractices of private armed vessels,, wearing 
the patriot colours, had furnished our government with. On both 
topics, they had long and interesting conversations. Witli the 
conduct of the government respecting Amelia island and .Galvez- 
town, Mr. Tagle expressed himself perfectly satisfied, and he dis- 
claimed for his government, any privity or participation iii the 
lodgments made at- those places, by persons acting in the name of 
ibe patriots of South America. In reference to the acts. of ctuiz- 
^ under the patriot flags, he said he was sendile that great ir- 
regularities had occurred, though his government had done every 
thing in their power to prevent them, and were willing, if any in- 
stance of aggression were pointed out, to direct an inquiry into 
the case, and if the facts were established, to punish those con- 
cerned, and redress the injured individuals. He. professed his^ 
readiness to adopt any measures that would more efiectually pre- 
vent a recurrence of such acts, in which he expressed his belief^ 
that the privateers of Buenos Ayres, had rarely participated, 
though the character of the government had suffered from the 
conduct of others. He stated that they had, on one occasion, 
sent out some of their public vessels to examine all cruisers we£ir- 
ing the Buenos Ayrean flag, to see that they were lawfully com- 
missioned, and to ascertain whether they had violated their .in« 
-s tractions. 

Among the causes of dissatisfaction, to which I have alluded, 
"die preponderance of the capital has been mentioned. Its great 
weight in the scale of national aflairs, is to be ascribed to its 
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greater exertions in the national cause. These are owing to its 
comparative wealthy and to its active, intelligent, and enterpristoit 
population. The armies that have been raised in this city and 
the neighbouring country, with the supplies jn money and muni- 
tiohs ofiwar, drawn from these sources, have been truly extraor* 
dinary. ' \ 

It would be a difficult task to make an exact calcQlation, or 
to form even a probable estimate, but all seemed to concede the 
superior merit claimed on account of their exertions, when com* 
pared with their wealth and population : and it is not unlikely 
that Buenos Ayres has in consequence assumed a higher tone, 
and acquired a controuling influence, which she has sometimes 
abused. 

Another source of discontent is, the unfortunate dbpute between 
the Banda Oriental, and Buenos Ayres, which had also an influence 
on the proceedings of the latter towards the Portuguese. ' 

The original cause of divbion, may be traced to a jealousy, long 
subsisting between the rival cities of Monte Video and Buenos 
Ayres. This has become habitual, and has extended to the coun- 
try. Private interest^ and personal views have ahto increased thdr 
dissentions. 

General Artigas (who bears the character of chief of the Orien* 
tals, as has been already stated^ and has also assumed that of the 
protestor of the Entre Rkm and Santa ^ee,)w8s: originally in the 
royal service, a ciqptain in a provinckd corps. In this heconti* 
nued for soiM time'aAer the revolution had commenoed at.Boenos 
Ayres. But in the year 19 U, taknig oflence, as it is said, at some 
conduct of the'^panlsh oommahdant of Colonia, he abandoned th^ 
royal cause, and entered into the servide of the patriots. So early 
as the year l#I9j when aeting against Monfe Video, he became 
dissatisfied with l^natea, the commander-in^hief from Buenos 
Ayres^ Oh his removal Ironr th!^ head of the army, he quarrelled 
with general Rondeao; who it was supposed would have been ac« 
ceptable to him, and- finaOy withdrew, before the si^ of Montii. 
Video wis finished under general Ah^sar. ' For tUs condnct*. 'Pci* 
sadas, when he ifucoieded to the gov^fmnen^ treated him as a 

Vol. I. b 
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ierter from their sttriet. By i produnatioQ,. hn ofived « ftwmi 
IInt bit tppvflieiisioQ, and ict n price aponhia head:, an act wkioli 
gvaeral .Artigai never foigot or foiigavcu. 

During the tuksequent diieotorsh^ oC Alfcar, be iiidaped tlie 
cabildo of Bueoo0 AjFres, to iasoe a siaiihr piodatay lion agpinst 
general Artigas. When Aivear was dismissed, the people of 
Buenos Ajies endeavoured to atone fat their ooBd«ct» by.bsming, 
vrith every mark of ignommy, the degradaqg proebniation. Thej 
also address^ a conciliatory letter to the general^ and received 
iroa hiai a correapoading answer^ These weve preliminary to a 
fruitless attempt at reconciliatioBy made by the director ai mUram, 
colonel Alvares, who succeeded Ahrear. The coraespondence on 
this occasion is almexed. (Appendix 11.) Other endeavours to 
reconcile bias have failed, Jiotwithstanding the changes in the of- 
€ot of director at Raenos Ayrea» On one occasion, the propoii* 
tion was made, that the Banda Orientd, should remam iadcpen* 
dent of B«eno« Ayres, and merely send deputiea to tbegeneral 
congress, toi concert measutts against the eomason eiemy* On 
another^ when the Portuguese aimy vlraa appioachmg the frootieii 
of the Baada Oriental, an effort waa aude by Paqpiedon to.te^ 
ooncile him, and to umte him in the common defence. Ample 
supplies c£ arms, and munitions of war were offered, and some iiir* 
nished, but this atten^ also failed* 

In order that a fuller view of this subject may be had^ I bavi^ 
subjoined a translated copy of aai vikaated .fetter from, getieral 
Artigas, to Mr, Pueyrredon* (Appendix i) It J$ but justice to 
add, tlmt general Artjgas, is thought by pemojus entitled to credit, 
to be a firm friend , to the independence of the oountry* ; Tro ex^ 
press a decided.bpinion on this ddybate que^tioi^iwmldrsc^cel^ 
be expected of me, as my poiiiion did BottConummA A ^w of' jtho 
whok ground. I had not the satisfaction to be dermd from a pei^» 
sonal nitenfiew sarith general Artigas,. who ia» upquNlionably* a 
man of rare and singular talents. Bat if I. were foi totlsard! a pmr 
Jectuie, I think ifclnot improbafafe,.libat ia tbii» as^jn.imostJunjljr 
dispiitttSy there have been frnlti on both sides^ It i$ tia be lamentecl, 
Ihat th^ sire in open^hosliii^ T4iei war has been ipa<MCicutod 



iritb ffeki airittOfiijr> and mtw^Utt eagagejoieiitt^ the 4ti?og{A of 

BueiMs A^neft Jmffie been fde^eml^ivUb gnat loss. Qy someit wts 

>aaidy that die kdiabitanto of the eastern aborewece anxious that a 

^wtnaeSntim^mM liisfeplai^e^.wliilst the.peopfi; io the qo^Dtl]y 

piefNcied.tlMirpr^ettfcstat^^ ._ , 

I. . I mmH not omit foldkea (S^a^, lUt the sctmrtion of Faniguagr. 

Zhift pMrinotf pieseol^ ^ WguN spectacle* ; It i^taods alaof frp^yi 

Tthe Mat* .The peopli^ ivjlth the aid of the few remaining ro^ 

iroQfM, repiilied.iui anny. ocnt to. compel them to job the conmKHi 

ritaidaxd*. Verj a90P.aAev«wdf» t|i^ eqpieUe^; die royalists* and 

set up for themselveSi Since this penofj^^ Hpq^ appear tp hav^ 

.adopledA pa^iat ^onistevceurse ajsten. ^ BujBnos Ayies^ on 

.«ne ^^c^easion^ anQoeede^ jn ^btainiiag an uadenitandii^ with then. 

Sane suspect that they a^ ai^cretly inimical to the existing order 

of UnagSy and artsli W h^M^^tftenis^es within their sheU in case of 

a change^ that they may profit by future events ; otfam^ calculate 

iW\AmmimmMmoef^aa.ibfi\r^^ uoioa with Buenos Ayres, 

iMitli .«hicb^atpi»seBtft.<l^c;j *«Nga a Umite4»and lehictaut i^tet- 

•enfaesi Fanguay is under the immediate controul of a person 

.-named FrsMwia, who styles Wms^lf ^ctator of Paraguay. 

;L.y»mtftedraiirBtio.oci>0€iPW>s of .fheprpTiaces, we naturally ^m 

to their foreign relatioos.. ; Op. tl^s ^subject^ 4he cjonunissionexs 

.mule. iii$>C0Md, that tbqriM.Amnv>n^« than; a friendly under- 

atandiilg with ao|r fe«%l IV^tipn^ Witht^ f orlu^^ieae gpvern- 

ncnty fhqrrcoQciaidedaO'anvqgenifnt in ^1^8},$^ under the media* 

tion» it is said, of the Brituh, with x^VP^ P^. .1^ Banda Oriental. 

Slicgr famreainc».had,ftjeHn(spQpden^ w^ lheni» on tbeaul^ect 

of tbeircartomM into Ihatepil9iinfc^ .ap^ tfafe fqcciUe .occ^patioq, 

-byiaiVmrtugnls^Mmjii^of the)(j|^ of 9l^te Vidcxvofwhiohacopy 

((AfiMSMKx f tik. T^A/vij^pi^seiiMttfie j»tate of ^^ 



laC pnidi 4JnBiissiiific .'Ehe anpstiiof.naval ioros of t^ Poitogne^ 
•atatipooiiisi 1iK.»mrjU Vif^i^oM^ )mpt^^^^^ blockaded 
adl( theifoit»vof jlkien^siAyras. Jy ||A| 9M;i^s.;tbey would have 

prevented supfdies of arms and mm^<¥I^A^'fSn.f^/^^^ 
idaitW9M)tiH>«KalusmpM^;of fav^^^.ft^ the duties on 
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Hnporti and tonnage^ at a season idien money was Miidi wanted. 
For about this period, Baenos A jies had a poweiibl army to cos- 
tend with on die side of Peru* and had taken die burden of the re- 
newed contest of Chili with Spain. Under such' ein^mstancet, 
they were, in some measure, obli^ to adopt a cautions and nip« 
derate policy. Their conduct, m thb respect, seems to have been 
coerced. Their unhappy state with the Orientals, had also an hi- 
fluence on their measures ; they alleged, that the resdess conduct 
of Artigas, had furnished the Portuguese with a pretext for the 
inrasion; but it is probable that they will ultimately bitak widi 
the gOTemment of Braails. 

The British government have, through their official ag^ts, 
entered into commercial stipulations with general Artigas, as 
the chief of the Orientals, on the subject pf their trad^ widi thb 
eastern shore. A copy of this instrument will be found in 
Appendix (K.) 

The government of Buenos Ayres have a confidential penoo in 
Europe, soliciting from England, and other powen, it is said, aa- 
sistance of every kind , and a recognition of dieir independence. 
England has a consul, who, with her naval commander on that 
station, appeared to conduct the confidential affiurs of the British 
cabinet, vrith the government of Buenos Ayres. 

What effects the victory of Maipu will produce abroad, it would 
be hazardous to me to conjecture. Whether like the capture of 
Bnrgoyne, it will procure for the United Provinces, foreign alli- 
ances, I cannot pretend to say. 

From a source which is entided to credit, I was informed that 
the raising and embarkation of Osorio*s army in Peru, was not ac* 
complished without serious difficulties. Alternate force and per- 
suasion were used to collect them, and nothing but the name, 
character, and promises of their general, could have induced them 
to go on board of the vessels prepared for the purpose, at the poit 
of Callao. Some of them were actually in a state of BNitiny, not- 
withstanding they were told they would be received with open 
iirms by their brethren in Chili. 
' The forces finally embarked, agreeably to an account fiunished 
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hy a gentleman of undoubted T^rti^tty, on the spot, consisted 6( 
tfaefoUowii^ tnx>p9 : 

Company of artillery ....... 70 

Company of sappers and miners - - . - 91 

Regiment of Brugos - ..•-.- . . 900 
Regiment of San Carlos in&ntry - - - - , 907 .^ 

Regiment of Arequipa ......... 1000 

Arequipa dragoons •.-..... I6O 

Lamas ^.-.«.- 144 

8,2(J2 

T 

« 

Tills army was composed of all the regular soldiers they could: 
spare flromLimay who were united at Talcaguna^ to the royat 
forces left in Chili. By the battle of Maipu, it has' ceased to 
exist. The probable effects in Peru, and other parts of South' 
America, may be conjectured* but cannot be affirmed. Tht' 
same gentleman who ha» been mentioned, and who is couTersant 
in PeruTian affairs, apprehended that importaiit changes would' 
result. 

. I cannot conclude this* paper; withoat^drawing your attention toi^ 
a rapid survey of the reforms and improvemaita in the province bf» 
Buenos Ayres, produced by the revolution and its influence on 
knowledge, society, and manners. 

The effects of tiie revolution are visible in the changes produced 
in the state of society. The difference in the freedom of acting* 
and thinking, from that which preceded the revolution, must neces- 
sarily be great. The freedom of commerce must have g^ven a 
spring to exertions of native enterprise and intelligence, while the 
active scenes of war and politics, for the last ten years, have 
awakened the genius of the country, which had so long slumbered. 
The feneration now on tiie stiige, may almost be said to have been 
reared under a new order of things. The common stock of ideas- 
among the people* has been greatiy augmented, the natural consjeK 
quence of the important political events which daily transpire and? 
in which evety man, like ike eitiaen of Athens, feels an .interesti* 
The newspapers are every where 'Oirciilated» together ^th the man 
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mfettoes of the garemnmitt wkSek is obliged to court the appnK 
bation of public opinion* on all measures of moment. ItisablYarjf 
unusual for the same countryman, who, a few years ago, never 
troubled himself about any thing beyond the narrow circle of his 
domestic concerns, to purchase a newspaper od eomng to town* 
as a matter of course, and if unable to read, to request the first 
one he meets to do him that favour. The country ctiratcb ate more- 
over enjoined to read the newspapers and manifestoesy regularly 
to their flocks. The spirit of improvement may be seen in every 
thing. Even some of those'whb are under (he Influence of strong 
prejudices a|pinst the revolution* frequently remark the changes 
for better, which have taken place. Their habits, manners, dress, 
aliid mode of living, have been itiprolped by interceane wilb stilin- 
gers, and the free introduction of foreign customs^ 'particdariy 
English, Ameridin, mad Frenck Greil pr^udiees prevatt iigaiut 
whatever is Spamisfa. It b even ofiensivb td thte, to be called bj 
this name; they prefer to be identified with the i^tigines of th# 
OQontry. The af^peUatioo whkh they hiiie issuined, audio which 
diey takeapdde^is thatofSouth Ameneans; ' 

A powerful stimulus must necessarily have been given to.lfaeir 
industry, by two important eirduDstaBcear^the'diBiiniidQis is prices 
of fioteigw mcrthaBdUse,- andr the great jiieTeai^ in vakm OlFthe' 
products of the cbuntiy^ with tho'tonseiiiuerilnrise of j^oper^ 
Though the grounds in the neigbbouriiood b£ cities are highly "im^ 
proved, as I have akfddy stated, agricilltiire^ coin|it»adveBf> qri»itk- 
ing*, is in a bw cotiditibn. ' In gdicfal, iSih lanicb are badUf tilled; 
The pldugli is liirehf nsed^ ami the sift>sfitute isra v^ry ihdififereirt: 
one. But notwithstanding the disadvantages of the present ine' 
thod of culture^ I ^9B kfonned byrrpiitabk jRcsons^ that tlie 
tffvrage crop vf wheat is uot less than fi% bushels per ncre^' in: 
good seasons..' ' ■ • '»•»>••■:•-•■ ■- :|---: 

On the isobjeet of religion, ei|»ecially,ifae change 'in the pnbUb 
mittd, has been v«vy great. The Gdtiiblic fiiitb is establish^ ns 
that of the state, but there are mtey adivodates, bbth in cobvenoh 
^bnand in writing, of tini^MTsar toleration.^ Some iaembess of 
eongvess, ate said to be strongly in iavonr of it;: but the igncvant 
and superstitious part of Ae people, together with tte regularclergy. 
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would tioihi iatiified wMi ittdi a meitinrey yihtte tbe libemffty 
pitvaiUiig^MMiig tilt bteXt^f iafbttned dasses, ti stithy as to seevM 
a tirtoal toleratiob for the fnttnt. Besides, from tke Gircbtn^ 
stancie of t&eteli^iag iioseets in tlife ooontry, itich a'pMifvirion DMy- 
wait the prbg^rets of liberality hi paUio qn^ion. Ifiiaet» the Im-i- 
iiianwiid'haa'beeii set i)ee» ;oii all matters of a genenl iibstriet 
natare, although the Hberly Of -tiie press is cirotimiorifoiBd^ in isoitie 
degree, with respect tb itHctotes' on pobl^ measures and meo,' 
and the ^itablished T^UgtoH; but there is n^bet inquisition nor 
prefions lioense. I'faieyaekndwfedge the- |)bpe as a spiritual Aead' 
nienety, and do not thiirit lihii entitled tb Sany authority to interfere 
in thrir temporal conoernW- tlb boll in favour of the king o§ 
Spain, agdnit the eolOttlM*, WfaSdi may be aliAosI regarded as an 
excommunioatidb, prodoo^ Kttfe or no sebsation. 

The tiumbcf. of monks and oan#, ilerer vras very great in \ 
Bnenoa Ayres; when compared with O^er portions of th^ Spankh^ 
dominions. They haire diniBisfaed since the revotoidon. There was 
at one time, a poritiTe law pa6^^ foirbidding any on^ to become a* 
monk or a nan ; bat they i^ere obliged to i^p^l it, and it iviis 
afterwards passed with some OMidifk^obs. The festriotions silb- 
stituted, aided by public opinion, have nearly produced the desiiM^ 
effect Few of the youth of die cduntry, aj^ly themseW^ to the 
stody of theology,, since <Ahe^ oecupoiions nrach more tempting to 
their ambition, bare been openM to their ohelce. Foraieriy, the 
priesthood was th^ chief aim of yooiig men of the best families, 
who were desirous of disdncllon ; as m fact, it constituted ^ahiiost 
the only prbfcssioH to wUch those who had received a fibehil edu^. 
cation, could devote theiueives ; which will readily account for 
the circumstance of so maby of thi secular clergy directing their 
attention, at present, exclusively to politick; The regular clergy,^ 
who are permitted by the nature of their profe^isioiil, to take part is 
the busings of the worldyor.to hold secular offices, are man(y of 
them Europeans; but those of them who are natives, take the 
same livcfly interest in psf^sing events, with the otiRr classes' of the 
eommuni^. 

They have gone cautioasly to work in reforms, in the different 
bcanclieaof theor municipal laws, and the administration of them > 
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The nunbeff of <Aces bat been oeasideiablj dimiiibbed« and 
spombility rendered more direct and i^ef«« The jiidiciaiy sya- 
tem hat undergone many improvementt* and nearly all the leadlt^ 
featnret of the law, which did not barmonitc with the prmciplea of 
free goif^rnment* hare been expunged* though fiooe of the former 
evilt atlll remain. The barbaront impiMitiont on the aborigineay 
have been abolithed. The odioot alcavalla* and other obnoxiona 
taxes, modified, so as no longer to be vexations; riavery and the 
stave trade foifbidden in future; and all titles of nobility ptohn 
bited, under the pain of the loss of citia^nship. The law qf primo- 
gentiture is alto expunged from their system. In the pr^ittimal 
statute* as has been stated^ nearly all the principles of free repre- 
sentative government are recognised, acconipanied. it is Irae, with 
certain drawbacks, for which they plead tbe'nccesttity of the times, 
but which, they profess their intention to do away, on Ihe final 
settlement of the government; a consummation anxiously detiied 
by all dastes of inhabitantt. The example of France has warned 
them not to attempt too much at firtt ; they have followed the plan 
of the United States, in the introduction of g^ual reforms* 
instead of retorting to violent and tudden innovations and cevo^ 
lutions. 

Next to the establishment of their independence b^ arms, the 
education of their youth appears to be the subject of the most 
anxious interest. They complain, that every possible impediment 
vyas thrown in the way of education, previous to the revolution ; 
that so far from fostering public instituti<ms for this purpose, se- 
veral schools were actually prohibited in the capital, and the young 
men were not without restraint, permitted to go abroad for their 
education. There was a college at Cordova, at which those 
''"'^destined for the bar, or the priesthood, completed their studies, upon 
the ancient monkish principles. Another called San Carlos, (now 
the Union of the South,) had been opened at Buenos Ayres, but 
was afterwards converted into barracks for soldiers. It is an im- 
mense building, more extensive, perhaps, than any which has been 
dedicated to learning in thb country ; and it has lately been fitted 
up at very great expense. The school was to have opened in May 
or June, on a more modem and liberal plan of discipline and in-i 
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stnictioo. The library of the state, is kept iir an iidjdmiiig bnikl- 
ing; it occupies a suit of six ro6ms» and cJontains near twenty, 
thoimind vohinies, the greater part rare md : "vtlaable. It h 
formed, out (^ the library of the Jesuits, tl^e hooka collected 
in tl)e different monasteries, donations from indi?iduais/and atf. 
aminal appropriation by the goTemnient» and contains wdrks on/, 
all subjects^ and iA all Ih^ langua^ of the polished nations ofi 
Europe. A very valulible addition has been lately nmde» «f( 
several thousand volumesy brought to Buenos Ayres.by Mr. Bonv 
pland, the companion of the celebrated Humboldt^ • . 

Besides the nnii^crsity of Cordova, at wbieb there are about one* 
hundred and fifty studenta^ there arepuUio schools in all the prin^. 
cipai tx^ms, supported by their respective corporations. In: 
9ttenos AyHQS, besides an academy, in which are taught the highei 
bran^bes^and the college before mentioned^ there are eight puUic; 
Schools, for whose support, tho corporation contributes about sev)ett» 
thousand dollars annually; and, According to the returns of last; 
year, the number of scholars amounted to eight hundred and Mxty- 
four. There are five other schools, exclusively for the benefit of 
the poor» and under the charge of the different monasteries; these 
are supplied with books and stationery at the public expense*. 
There are also parish, schools in the country, for the support of ^ 
which, a portion.of the tithes has been, lately set ^Hirt. It is rare, 
to ineet with a boy^ ten or twelve years of age, in the city of 
Buenos Ayres, who cannot read and write. Besides the scholars, 
thus instrncted, nmn;|r have private tutors. In addition to all this, 
I must not omit to mention the military academies supported by « 
government at Buenos Ayres and Tucuman, at which there are. a 
considerable number of cadets. 

There are no prohibited books of any kind ; all arc permitted to. 
circulate freely, or to be openly sold in the book stores ; among, 
them is the New Testament in Spanish. This alone, is a prodigious 
step towards the emancipation of their minds from prejudices.. 
There are several book stores, whose profits have rapidly increased :i 
a proof that the number of readers has augmented in the same 
proportion. There had been a large importation of English. books» 
a lao|;ttage becoming daily more fiimiliar to. them. Ei^t years. 



'^agv^ tlie mcbhiiiib art •£ print^ ydwody Enown in Bdtooi 
Ayne: «t present^ there are three findting offices/ one of'theai 
bvcty exteiMitt; cmrttiohq; ftur pieMts. The priee of pnulBg 
h, Mtwkhfltandibg^ at Mttt three tines bighek tlnn in Ibe tWtxrf- 
Statasi but M there Is i«> traitk^ •r krtierbcMifse #ith SpaiOi nil 
sehod books oted id th)e ^oaHtry^ some 6f tHeii c>r%i|ial, ue pub-' 
Dshed at Buenos Apm; the business is^tfierefiir^ profitable^ aiil- 
rlipidly eitendii^. Tfieie are msiiijr paliBeil essays, 4i?hich, in- 
steatf of beiaj^ ins^rtiA in the li^i^iBptoi «ro poblisbed in koie' 
sheets : there are lUim ori^itt ^anipMetSy ail isidl as itpablitetiiMM 
woyks. Tib boiMiliitkMi KiT tiie UnitM Mtes^ a^^ 
I stated, tbgttlier with a Tety ^bbd history bfewr dotaiiiy/ 
and many of <MirniostiiriportnotMtepillkrl^ ire widely 
Tki wbric of IMq Fimes, tbe-?«ieriible jiistonan of the cowstry^ 
osnqmsdd ii» tbtee large octaM ^abes, cnnsiderihg the faiitecy 
of the typdfratphio art inthispart of the world, may be bgardM 

V asan nnderttkimgofsoiae magnitttd^; 
"^ There m^. three wieekly joumlsi or newspapers, published kf. 
Ilie city, which have an extensive circnktioil tllroogh tlio tJiyied 
Provinces. They all advocate tBe princ^es of libertjf ttid repdb-' 
liean forms of government, as none other would suit ^ pnbHc 

v^ taste. The ydur before last, it is trae, one of the papers ventured 
to advocate the restoration of the Incas of ^eru, wiHi a linntedr 
monai'cfay, bat it Was badly reoetVed. No propoi^tion lor thef 
restoration of hereditary power of any kind, as fitff as'I oOdld leaMi,' 
will be seriously listened to for a m6m<ent by the people. Evto 
thd ordinary language has ch^^d. Thcry speak oiF '* the state,'*'* 
*^ the people," ** the publie^** <* the countty,*^ and-use oilier fienii^ 
as in the United States, implying the mterest that each man takes utr 
what appertains to the community. The first principle constantly 
inculcated i^ '^^tbat all power rightfully emanates from the people.'^ 
This, and similar dogmas, formia part of the education of chMdren,' 
taught at the same time wfth* tSieir catechism. It is imtnral, thait 
the passion fof free government, should be continually increasing. 
A fact may be mentioned, to shew the solid advancement they have 
made, which is, that the number of votes takeil at their eleetidnir^ 
inovases every year. In becoming habituated to this peacefid and 



ordeiiy nkKk^ ^rdsfMg tbcir right eif ehoosng thM^ wha.are 
to be invested with authority, the tumultaons and- hrreguiar rt^' 
moHral/ by a ktttd of gcfw^ral aeclamatkb ^ A(Mk wha have bebn 
Ghoseil; win gmdmlly c^Mf^ n 

Rather thaiik ditftdri the order of society, thejr will endare imdi' 
ptffkiiice, «totil the dhicr arrived; for «flectii^ a regular and cott»d*> 
tlitional change* Sinoe the eleotioar'of tbt (MMMiit dhtcitoiv Immmk 
of tbesfe tcttniilts, h^tfbre'ao frequttnt» lave oeotirred. ThmrtiiniiltiP 
liaveseldoni been attend^ whh btiNid-BKed; yet tUmj'pioAwim 
great confusion and disorder, and g(^e fkafbhiilbhsofiiNlabbru; 
dioatioD» ttt Ihe saiiie time dmtthey vra nMmk UyAe cAmMwtcirof 
a nation. 

The viceroyalty of Buenos Ayret differed front 'tfaia4:tst in one 
important particular. It contaiifed not aobililjfV ^r if smy» rery 
few. This may l)e 'ri^aMied aft^ft- AihrowaMe^ circumstance in their 
society* Another 'fiivburable feature, very necessary to Ibeauccess- 
ful administration of their affairs, is the conduct of many indi- 
viduals who have filled the highest office of state, in descending 
from that digpified situation to inferipr posts, .and discharging their 
duties with afacrity. l^iis We behold (General A. Balcarce, who 
was ibtaiieTly di^e^t0r^.aetiqg:a&*^cond in command to Coloael 
San Martin ; Colonel Alvarez, also a director at one period, now 
staini)g:iiithes|]aff,wdei: the duaCMf. that GMieral 

Aztaracgalm'd[>GffiemlBonideaU|;.i9noe' eleoted <to; tilie chair oC 
»tatr,> » it preaeitt'? anpk>)red i»« minor office* ThtSxe ar# citlievi' 
Who hanfeoiccupiedtfijffsiniie elevated p^t,' who have ietJred.iaUie 
siatml^I^riivatedtiaensi. zi^. 

* The general cai)acities of the United Provinces fot^ iiatioo|Eii'4e^. 
fenc^ ai-e also important iotaany lespeet^.. The. Iiattire '0ig4 eiM 
tbnt of tlte^ oomitry afford the inbabitabts numerous >dya[lit|ige» 
o^r an invading army. The ease ^ilh which their .berds of cattk^ 
dfay bedrivento dislaat pblcesy fanyond the refuii of aa enemy, and 
tbt lapid'iBOivemenlathetrdops ioif the cdiHitEy can makc^ ffoutbe 
ample ^uj^fily of baises akidrfittlesy aile circuoistancei^ of great^c^ibi 
8cc[aeliMi inia littitaty tieWi» Even . the town^ not fortijGied,' from 
the manner^ in which they are]Miii(,:and from the comtmictipii fif 
faouica, iinisb {KHiecfiil maims of defme^ ai th^ 
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amy, under Geoenl Whkelock, eipericnocd in tbeir attack oq^ 
BaenoftAjres. 

I am MDsible that,^ in tk eoune of these itateOMiits and re- 
marks, some inaccnracies and errors mast bafe occurred, but the j 
have been unintentionaL I have only to add, that the reception 
of the commissioners at Bueoos Ayres, by the chief magistrate^ 
was friendly and flattering; From every dasi, they met with a 
cotdial welcome. .The people, in general, appeared to be very, 
asneh attached to the American character^ and the government 
and dtiaens of Ae United States. 

Should any thing ftuiher oecnr, it shall be made the subject of. 
a future paper. 

I have thehotaor to be^ 
With great respect. 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) C. A* RODNEY. 



Mr. Graham to the Secretary of State. 

Wasuinoton, 5th Nov. 1818. 
SIR, 

Mr. Rodney having undertaken to draw up, for our joint: 
signature, a report respecting the present situation of the country 
we recently visited under the orders of the president, and circum-: 
stances having prevented him from presenting it to me for perusal 
until his late arrival in this city, I was not aware until then, that I 
should have occasion to present to you my individual views on 
that subject. But on an attentive perusal of the paper he drew 
up, I found, that although' there was not perhaps any important 
fact on which we essentially differed, yet that some were stated of 
which I was not aware ; and that we had taken views which it 
might be difficult to combine during the short time then allowed 
to us, and of which it might be proper, that you should be put in 
possession. Under these circumstances I thought it better to 
submit to the disadvantage of hastily throwing my observations, 
together, and of presenting them separately^ than to ask him to. 
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derange the general tenor of hit report by introducing tliem 
into it. 

The arrival of Mr. Bland, who will necessarily make a sepa- 
rate report^ will, I trnst^ reconcile the president to the course I 
have taken, as from a combined view of what we individmdly 
state, he may, perhaps, be better enabled to draw his own infer- 
ences as to the actual situation and future prospects of the coun- 
try we visited, than from any just report in which we couM all 
have agreed, as under ordinary circumstances, that must have 
been the result of a compromise of opinions, and would probably 
have excluded some facts, or some views, whicht one or the other 
of us, will, in the mode now adopted, present to you. 

In my particular situation, however, I thought it less necessary 
to go into detail, as I knew that the report of Mr. Rodney would 
furnish information on points which I omit. 
With great respect, 

I have the honor to be, sir. 

Your most obedient servant, 

' JOHN GRAHAM. , 

Hen. Jokn Q. Adamt, Secrtiary of State* 



The oouotry fbrmeriy known a» the viceroyalty of Buenos 
Ayres, extending from the north western sources of th^ river La 
Plata to the sonthiem cdpe of Amierica, and from the confines of 
Bnudl and- the ocean, to the ridge of the Andes, may be consi- 
dered as that whieh b called ''The United Provinces of South 
America.** 

Under the royal government, it was divided into the intenden- 
cies, or provinces, of. Buenos Ayres, ParagtUiyy > Cordova, Salta, 
Potosi, Plata, Cochabamba, La Pas, and Puno. Subsequently to 
the revolution, in the year 1814, adother division was made ; and 
from the provinces of Cordova,. Saha, and Buenob Ayies, vrere 
taken 'those of Cuyo or Mendoisa, Tucnman, Coirieiites^ Bntre 
Rios, and the Banda Oriental. Tbe others, it is believed^ retained 
theur former boundaries,; and, with the exceptiop of Paraguary, ai« 
generally called '^ Upper Peru.*' • .'• <•• v ?«',;;' 
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Thif widely extended country embraces alnrait erery naiety tfi 
climate and 8oil« and is capable of almost every variety tA -pro- 
dttiction.' A large part of it, bowei^er; particularly on tbe west 
^iid^of theiriver La Plata, and southeriytoiwardscape Horn, h 
deficient in wood» even for Kiel; and h water, that wUcb is fband 
is generally bracknfa. 

Although three centuriies have passed by -since the Spaniards 
-made their first settlement b this coniitryy and some ctMiderabk 
towns and cities have grown in it ; Tet its general improvetaent 
and population have by no means kept pace wilb Iktm, for the 
lower provinces have been almost entirely abandoned to the tat' 
mense herds of cattle which graze on their plains^ and require 
only the partial care of a comparatively few herdsmen; and the 
inhabitants of Upper Peru have been engaged more genenOly in 
the business of mining than was fiivorable to im][>rovement or 
population. Certain small dbtricts; having peculiar advantages, 
are said to be well cultivated, and very productive ; but agricul- 
ture has, in general, been very much neglected. It is, in a great 
degree, confined to the vicinity of the towns and cities, and may 
be said to limit its suppfies to their demands. Thi» state of things, 
combined with the regulations of the former government, the 
influence of climate, and the force of example, has stamped the 
character of indolence ufMon that olws of aocie^ HAually f tnsi- 
derad as tke laboring class. The sa«e cauaes baiie vot operaM, 
at leds^ not with the same fiiroe, upon the pljher inbubiliuits of 
Ihe country ; benoe* they ane nome industrious^ andi QiQie active. 
Their .manners ar^ apctal, frnqdly, and |iolito«. In tufiim tfsknta 
they are said to be inferior to no people ; and they hav< Jfireii 
proofs (hat they ans^ <tapable of gi;eat and penseveripg efiorts ; that 
,lhey afie akdently attached to their country, and wai»ly. enlisted 
in the cause of its iitdependepof. 

. I^isinolQeoesaary for me to cnttr. into a detail of .the causes 
wbicb led ^to^the. ravolutioB in ISiOl The most imniediate, pei^- 
Jiaps« 9retAo be ibund in the ipddenta connected witlrthe two iti- 
atiions pf the cbuhtry by'the British, in the years 1806 sad ^809, 
and in' the subseqaeot events in JSpain,;as they Imve ihadubdiraot 
tendency to show these people their owttsln^ngth and the inca- 
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{Mcify of Splua !• give thtii fif<»lecti<>ii, or enforce 
The grbondwoik w«s, howiefTer, laid m the jeftloiift and oppressife 
Hjfteipi adopted at ^ mors caify period by the kii^ of 3paBi» 
whose policy it Mened to bc^ lo keq> within as nanrow limits m 
cigcnmstances would permit, the infteUigeoce» weaitfi* and pop^ 
lilion of that part of A^seriea sobject to thtfr d(MBini<wiy as the 
aorest means of presei^fing an tmpii<^ wfaiqh tiiey oonud^rfMl the 
great source of their wealth imd power. 

The revolution hsivhig been auqpicionsly commenced in the city 
of Buenos Ayres» was warmly and sealoasly supported by the 
great mass of thf people 4e8cended'lf om the Spaniards ; bat the 
■ati^ Spaniards, as well those domesticated in the country, as 
those in tibe sendee of the king, were almostall opposed to it, pai- 
ticularly at the time, and under the. drcumstanoes it took place. 
Dissentions were the immediate result, and their long standiqg 
jealousy and distrust of each otheiv hare, by subsequent events, 
been heightened in|o deadly hostility, .which time idone cai^ wear 
away. These dissentions have been eonsideied as one of the 
causes that pBodnecd those wiichsttbsequeiltfytoQ^ plaOe amongst 
the jiatnotS' tiicynselves, and which haw been most serious obetft- 
cka to the progress of the reYolulion. O^ier obstacles^, homelrer, 
hate been presented by,the loyal goronment in Peru» which hte 
Intiwrto not baly bemi ifole to jmamtwiii itself there, bdt has found 
meansy by enUting lihe nati?e Perwians into its service^ to send, 
at (fifffifent times, eoosideiable. armies into tl^ upper psovinces 
ODr the Lu'Matai where the war has been carried 6n from thecons- 
menoeoMnt of the xevolation to the {wesent day, w|th yarioos 
suceess; the great extent an4 fieouliar chanu^ of the counlrj^ 
and tibe want of resoorpea having prevent^ either party from 
making a blow, decisive ofitho.cmblest. When we came awoj^ 
the adfuotage in -that <]oarter was *on the^fide of .the:SiNmiard% 
as they wiere in possession of Ifae provinces^ of Uppec.Peni, which 
had^ to atoettain degrse«t leasts joined in. the revolution, jandsome 
of which aie iepresenled^ks tke'Congvesa. Every where el|», Ihey 
have 'been obliged to yidlil'oti^llMigovemBimit^ apdidkaqdogirtlle 
eonatry, or submit la tha-rpliog power. Thepecnliar>eit|Uil|on.iif 
Monte Video^' on ^east side ol'^tbeniver La M^ open to^the 
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9ea» and itfongly fortified^ enabled the Spanish nayid and military 
forces^ at an early period in the reTohition, to make a stand there; 
they were ultimately obliged to surrender it, not, however, until 
I6ng protracted, and perhaps ill directed efforts on the part of th^ 
assailants, had given rise to many jarring incidents between diose 
who came from the oj^x>site shores of the rivers, probably the 
effect, in part at least, of andoit jealousies, kept alive by the indi- 
vidual interests of particular leaders ; these have been followed 
by events calculated to produce a still greater alienation; and 
although several attempts have been made to bring about a umoo^ 
they have hitherto been unsuccessful. The provinces of the 
Banda Oriental, and the Entre Rois, on the eastern side of 
the river, under the direction of general Artigas, are now at war 
with those on the western side, under the government of the coa^ 
gress at Buenos Ayres. 

This war has originated from a combination of causes, in which 
both parties have perhaps, something to complain of, and some- 
thing to blame themsdve» for. 

General Artigas and his followers prcifess a belief* that it U the 
intention of the government of Buenos Ayres to put them down, 
and oblige them to submit to such arrangements as will deprive 
them of the privileges of self-government, to which they claim to 
have a right. They say, however, that they are willing to unite 
with the people on the western side of the river; but not in such 
a way as will subject them to what they call the tyranny of the 
city of Buenos Ayres. .On the other hand, it b stated that this is 
merely a pretext ; that the real object of general Artigas, and of 
some of his principal officers, is to prevent a union on any terms* 
and to^preserve the power they have acquired, by giving an erro- 
neous excitement to the people who follow them. That it is wish- 
ed and intended to place these provinces on a footing with the 
others. That the respectable portion of their inhabitants are 
aware of this fact, and anxious for a union, but are prevented 
from openly expressing their sentiments, from a fear of general 
Artigas, whose power is uncontrolled by law or justice, and hence 
the propriety and necessity of aiding them to resbt it Armies 
halve accordingly been marched, within the present year, into 



these provinces; bat they were not joihed by a number of the 
inliabitantSj and were dei^ted with great loss. 

This war is evidently a source of great injury and regret, and 
at the same time of extraordinary irritation to both parties; for 
independently of other causes of recriminatioHy each accuses the 
other of hinring brought about that* state of things, which 
threatens to place a most important and valuable portion of thrfr 
country in the hands of a foreign ' power, who has invaded it witn 
a regular and well appointed army, and is gradually t Mhig'p t Mi 
session of conimanding points, from which it may be difficult for 
their united force hereafter to dislodge them. That they will unite,' 
is, I think, to be calculated on, unless some event, disastrous to 
the cause of the revolution itself takes pbce ; for dirir mutnat 
interest requnres a union. But more of moderation and discre- 
tion, may be necessary to bring it aboAt, than is at this time to be' 
expected; (torn the irritated feelings of some of the principal 
personages on b<lth sides. 

The city of Santa I\ee» and a sm^U district of country arodiid' 
it, also refuse to ai^knowledge the authority of the goveimmtot of^ 
Buenois Ayres. 

In Paraguay, the events of the revohitioh have dilSiVb'it^Hii' 
those in any other province, as the 'inhabitants of that country ' 
have uniformly resisted the efforts of the other provinces to unit^' 
with them. After having aided the Spanish placed over them, to 
r^l a military force which had been sent to overthi^vi^ them, th^y ' 
themsdvet expelled from their country these authorities, and esta-' 
blished a government of their own, totally unconnected with'* 
that of the other provinces, with whom thiey mtoifest an unwill' 
lingness to keep up even a commercial intercourse. This has 
given rise to a suspicion in the minds of some, that there is a se- 
cret predflection among them for the ancient order of things. 
But from what is said of their cold and cafculatiiig character, 
from the safe position of their country, and its capacity to supply 
its own wants, it is probable that their object is to husband their 
resources, and profit by the exettions of odiers, vrithout giving* 
their own in aid of them ; and possibly in case of uhididte fai-' 
lure, to pkce tfaeur conduct in a less objectionable point of view' 

Vol. 1. c 
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before the goTernmait of Spaio. Wbatever amy have been tbeir 
modvesy tbey have hitherto coutrived to escape, in a great measure, 
the evils of war. 

Their resources ia men and money are said to be ccmsideffable, 
and no country is more independent of for^n supplies. 

Their conduct furnishes a striking contrast to that of the.peo- 
I^e of Buenos Ayres, who entered into the revolution with un- 
bounded zeal and energy, and have ever been ready to meet the 
difficulties of so great an undertaking. This ciioumstaaeet oon- 
nccted with their local situation, greater resources, and more ge- 
neral information ; and perhaps the fact of thdr having been .the 
first to get power into their hands, have had the effect to give 
them a controling influence over the revolutionary government 
which has not failed to excite, in some d.egree, the jealousy of the 
other provinces, and amongst themselves a feeling of superio^ty 
little calculated to allay that jealousy. Great evjls were, at one 
time, apprehended from this state of things, but the congress 
which met at Tucuman, b March, 181(1, composed of deputies 
from the several provinces then united, assuiKd the sovere^ 
power of the country, boldly declared its absolute independence, 
and adopted a provisional form of government, which is. under- 
stood to have the effect of allaying dissentions, and of introducing 
a more regular administration of public afikirs. 

It will be seen from the documents in your possession, that 
this provisional constitution recognises many of the principles of 
free government ; but with such drawbacks as are littlecalculated 
to enforce them in practice. Great allowances are doubtless 
to be made for the circumstances of the times, and the danger 
and difficulty of tearing up ancient institutions, or of adapting 
new principles to them ; but after due allowance for all these 
considerations, it did not appear to me that so. much had been 
done for the cause of civil liberty, as might have been expected, 
or that those in power were its strongest advocates. 

It is generally admitted, however, that some changes ^^r the 
better have been made. Much care seems to be taken to educate 
the rising generation, and as those who are now coming on the 
theatre of action have grown up since the commencement of the. 
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revolufion^ and have had the advantage of the light thrown in by 
it, it is fair to snppose^ that they will be better prepared to sup- 
[)ort and administer a free government than those whose habits 
were formed under the colonial government of Spain. 

The commerce and manufactures of the country havegrowir 
beyond its agriculture. Various causes, however, have contributed 
to lessen some branches of manufacture since the revolution, but 
commerce is understood to have increased by it A much greater 
variety and quantity of foreign goods are imported, and a greater 
demand is open for the productions of the country. The city 
of Buenos Ayres is the seat of this commerce. From it, foreign^ 
and some domestic goods, are spread through the interior as far as 
Chili and Upper Peru, and in return, the various productions arr 
drawn to it. This trade is carried on principally by Jand^ at 
is that between the different provinces, though some small portion 
of it finds its way up and down the large rivers forming the 
La Plata ; which is itself not so much a river as a great bay; 
The abundance of cattle, horses, and mules, and some other ani- 
mals peculiar to the country, which are used in the mountainoas 
regions of Peru, furnish facilities for transportation, not to be 
found in any other country so little improved ; hence, the price of 
transportation is very low, and the internal trade greater than 
it otherwise would be, though it had been materially lessened in 
some important branches by the war with Peru, and the system 
adopted in Paraguay. 

The export and import trade is principally in the hands of the 
British, though the United States and other nations participate 
in it to a certain degree. It is depended on as the great source 
of revenue to the state — hence they have been tempted to make 
the duties very high, and to lay them upon both imports and ex- 
ports, with the exception of lumber and military stores. This 
circumstance, connected with the fact, that payment is demanded 
at the custom house before the goods are delivered, has led to a 
regular system of smuggling, which is said to be carried to great 
excess, and doubtless occasions the official returns to fall short 
of the aotual amount of the trade. This may be the reason why 
they were not given to us. The articles imported are admost 
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every variety of European and East India- goods, principally from 
England. Rum, sugar, coffee, tobacco, cotton, and timber from 
Brazil. Lumber of almost every description, cod fish, furniture^ 
gin, and some smaller articles, from the United States, together 
with military stores, which, however, find their way into the coun- 
try directly from Europe, and are thus furnished at a cheaper rate 
than we can sell them. The principal articles of export are taken 
from the various animals of the country, tame and wild, from the 
ox to the chinchilla, copper from Chili, and some of the precious 
metals, drawn principally from Peru ; but as gold is worth 17 dollars 
pr. oz. and passed by tale at that rate* very little of it is exported* 
Hence the currency of the country is gold, for they have i|0 
IViper money. The " Libranzas,*' or bills of credit, issued by 
tfae government, are, however, an article of traffic among the mer- 
chants, as they are received in payment of one half of the duties* 
No distinction is made in fevour of the trade of any nation, save 
only that the British merchants have some peculiar fipcilitjei 
granted them in relation to their letters, which are an object 
of taxation, at least so far as applies to those sent out of the 
country. 

In the official statements given to us, and to which I beg leave 
generally to refer for information as to tlie foreign relation?, the 
productions, military and naval force, revenue and p9pulation, the 
latter is stated at 1,300,000, exclusive of Indians. This is under- 
stood as comprehending the population of all the provinces ; but 
as some of them are not under the government at Buenos Ayres, 
I have thought it proper to annex the several estimates I collected 
of the population of each province, as they may serve to give 
some general information on that point. The most immediate 
difficulty felt by the government whilst we were in the country, 
seemed to arise from the want of money ; for althqugh the debt 
was small, their credit was low. It had not been found practi- 
cable to adopt a system of finance adequate to the exigencies of 
the times, though it would seem, from the statement given to us, 
that the revenue of the last year exceeded the expenses. The im- 
portant events of the present year in Chili, of which you are in- 
|oj[())9d, will doubtless, have the effect to raise the credit of the 
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couotry, and to lessen the pressure upon it at least for a time ; 
and win probably leaive the goTemmeiMt more at leisure to attend 
to its internal afiaixs. 

When we came away, it was understood that a committee of the 
coQgress was engaged in drafting a neR¥ constitution ; the power 
of forming and adopting it being .exdiisively .Tested in the eon* 
giess. Whether it will assume a federal or national ohaiiGter is 
somewhat doubtful, as there a^re evidently two parties in the 
Qountry, whose vie^4 Ifi Ibis respect are Tery different, and it it 
beliie%'ed that they are both xepresented in the eongcess. The one 
party is in farour of a coosotidated* or national ipofemment-^tlie 
other wishes for a federal govcjrnmfnt, somewhat upon the piin- 
piple of that of the United States^ The probability seems to bcb 
that ^though there mpgh^ he ams^onty of the people in the pto- 
yinces, generally in favour of the fednal ^st^m, that it wsonU 
Qot ,be adopted^ upon the gronpd that it was pot so well calcnlaWd 
as » national gonrerament^ tp provide for the common defence^ 
the great object now in view. The same general reason may be 
arged perhaps, for giving to the Ifitlber, shotdd it be adeptedi lesa 
of a republican character than probably would have been givieii 
to it, in more quiet and peaceful times. There is danger too, as 
the power of forming and adopting the constitution is pboed ia 
the hmids of 9 few, that the righte and privileges of the people 
9BS|y fiQt be so well understood* or attended to, as they shookl 
have been, had the people themselves had a more immediate 
agency in the afffiir. It is not to be doubted* however, that it 
^11 at least have a republican form* 9Pd be bottomed upon the 
principles of independence, which is contended for by all deserip^ 
lioBs of politicians in the country, who have taken part m the re- 
volution, and will, it is believed, be supported by them in any 
event, to the last extremity. 

The means of defence of which they are fully aware, are in 
proportion to their numbers, greater perhaps, than those of almost 
any other people, and the durationb and the events of war, have 
strenghtened the general determination never to submit to Spapa. 
This determination rests iqkmi the recollection of former suffer- 
ings and deprivations ;. upon a coniciomoesa of th^ir abSity la 
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defend and to govern tliemseWes : and upon a conTiction» tbat nr 
ease of submissiony on any terms, they would sooner or later, be 
made to feel the Tengeance of the mother country. These con- 
siderations doubtless have the most weight upon the minds of 
those, who have taken a leading part; They of course use all 
their influence to enforce them, and thus to keep up the spirit of 
the revolution. In this they probably have had the less difficulty, 
as although the sufierings of the people have been great, particu- 
lariy in military service, and in raising the contribntions necessary 
for that service ; yet the incubus of Spanish power being thrown 
ofl; and with it that train of followers who filled up almost every 
avenue to wealth and consequence, the higher classes have been 
awakened to a sense of advantage they did not before enjoy. 
They have seen their commerce freed from legal restraints. 
Their articles of export become more valuable^ their supplies 
furnished at a lower rate, and all the offices of government, or 
other employments, laid open to them, as feir objects of competition. 
The lower classes have found their labour more in demand and 
better paid for; and their importance in society greater than it 
formerly was. 

They are yet, however, from their indolence, general want of 
education, and the great mixture of ** casts" among them, in a de- 
graded state, but little felt in the afifoirs of the government. The 
stimulus now given will operate to produce a change in them for 
the better, and it is to be presumed will gradually havi its effect, 
as their docility, intdligeuce, and activity, when called into ser- 
vice, give evidence that they are not deficient in natural or physi- 
cal powers. 

Labour, as it becomes more general, will become less irksonoie 
to individuals, and the gradual acquisition of property, which 
must necessarily result from it in such a country, under a good 
government, will doubtless produce the happy effects there which it 
has uniformly produced elsewhere ; and more especially in coun* 
tries vihtxe the population is small when compared to the extent of 
territory. 

I am very sensible that I may have been led into errors of feet, 
or inference. In that case, I can plead honesty of intention and 
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the difficulty of collectiug at a siogle point, and within aipmited 
time, comet infermation ; or of analyzing that which wu e*l- 
Iccted, respecting a people in a state of levolutiou nho are spread 
over an immense country, and whose habits, institutions, and lan- 
guage are so dilftrent from our own. 

I have only to add that we were politely received by the sv- 
preme director, who made every profession for ouc government 
and every ofier «f accommodation to ns, as its agenb, which we 
had a nght to espect ; and that the people manifested on all occa- 
sions the most friendly dispositions. 



Estimate of the population of the United Proviitces, 
reprtsented in Congreat, 
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Buenos Ayres, . . 


S8,105 


106,000 


120,000 


260,000 


Cordavn 




76,000 


75.000 


100.000 


Tucuman, . . . 








45,000 


45,000 


20,000 


Santiago del Eilein, 








45,000 


60,000 




ralledoCiliniarca 








36,000 


40,000 




R»ja 








20.000 


20,000 




San Juan, . . . 








34,000 


34.000 




Mendoza, . , . 








38.000 


38,000 




SanLui., . . , 








16,000 


16.000 




Juj«y, . . . . 








25,000 


2«.000 




Salla 




60.000 


60,000 








489.000 


623,000 
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Not repf^esented* 



1 



Provinces of Upper 
Peru. 

Cochabamba, 
( Pdtosiy . . . 

Plata* or Clioreas^ 

l^a taXg • • • 

Puuo, . . . . 
Paraffuay, • . . 
Banda Oriental, and 

Entre Rios, . • 




100,000 
112,000 
11^000 

• ■ 
120,000 

1 50,000 



120,000* 

112,000 

112^000 



200,000 
250,000 
175,000 
300,000 
230,000 
300,000 



N011^^It Is not understood that any part of the proTihce' of Corrientes,' 
or that of the city, or diitriet of Saata Fee^ is iaciaded in this estimate ; 
aad some districts of so|ne>f the other provinces may be omitted. 
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